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Ashanti: Baked Clay Heads from Graves. With Plate A. Wild and Braunholtz. 
Baked Clay Heads from Graves near Fomena, Ashanti. By R. P. Wild. 

A debt of thanks is due to Mr. E. A. Burner, of the Ashanti Political Service, for his 
efforts in preserving and giving to the writer in March, 1933, the two baked clay heads from 
Fomena,! Ashanti, which form the subject of this article. ‘These heads were obtained by Mr. Burner 
from Nana Kobina Fori, the Omanhene of Adansi, whose capital town of Fomena is situated in the 
Southern portion of Ashanti, which is known as Adansi. 

It is interesting to note that Kobina Fori in his youth fought against the British in one of their 
campaigns against the Ashanti, 1873-74, but in the last struggle 1900-1901, though he may not 
have taken an active part, he remained loyal to them. ‘These facts are of some interest as they help 
to date the objects concemed ; for Nana Kobina Fori, who iswell advanced in years, has stated that they 
are not made now and have not been for many years; but he remembers them being made by an 
old. wonian when he was a boy. 

‘Though it is difficult to assess the age of an Ashanti the facts show that Nana Kobina Fori is rearly, 
if not quite, 80 years of age, from which it may be deduced that these clay heads were still being 
‘manufactured some 75 years ago, but probably no later. Further information from Nana Kobina Fori 
shows that these heads were placed on the graves of Chiefs, Elders, Councillors and Queen Mothers, 
that is only the most prominent members of the Adansi tribe or division. ‘Though it should be 
mentioned that in one instance an informant, an Ashanti, stated that the graves of Queen Mothers 
‘were not included in this category, yet the fact that one of the heads probably represents a woman 
rather belies this assertion. 

It is necessary to stress the point that these objects were placed on graves, point which the 
writer was careful to confirm by asking the Omanhene on a former occasion and on his last visit to 
‘Fomena on July 21st, 1933. ‘The importance will be realized when it is pointed out that the 
Ashanti, along with other Akan tribes, preserve a place apart from the actual burying ground, wherein 
earthenware figures, foodpots and other utensils are deposited for the worship of the dead; this 
area is termed the Asensie or ‘ the place of the pots’? This ‘ place of pots ” has its own ceremonies 
as distinct from those of the burial ground or the ‘ thicket of the ghosts.” 

‘These baked clay figures thus possess not only considerable anthropological value, but their 
preservation provides an important link with a past custom, which like so many other Ashanti 
customs has fallen into disuse, owing to the advance of European influence and the consequent 
sophistication of the people. 

It would appear that a definite religious significance was attached to this practice of honouring or 
supplicating the spirits of the dead by depositing these images on their graves, insomuch that at certain 
‘times, offerings and libations were made to the spirits which were believed to have taken up their abode 
in the heads. For this purpose, the baked clay ladle, also from a grave (Wig. 5), was required. 

2 Map Reference: Obuasi Sheet. North B—80. _* Rattray, R. 8.: Religion and Art in Ashanti. 
Seale 1: 125,000. Gold Coast Survey. “jx —yyy, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1927. Ch. XIV, p. 105. 
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Beyond the statement that yam, soup and palm wine constituted the essentials of the offerings, 
no other details in regard to the actual ceremony were elicited, probably owing to the lapse of time 
during which the custom had fallen into disuse and to the fact that so few persons know of its 
previous existence. However, from the data collected it may be gathered that the ceremonies 
performed would in most respects conform to those which have been described by Dr. R. 8. Rattray, 
in his ‘ Ashanti’ and ‘ Religion and Art in Ashanti.’ As compared with the ordinary domestic pottery 
of Ashanti, these heads are well fired, and the clay used in their manufacture is fairly fine—ooarse 
quartz grit being almost absent. This latter feature, together with the fineness of the clay employed, 
niles out any possibility of their having been made by the predecessors of the Ashanti, who made 
a much coarser ware, invariably mixed with grains of quartz. ‘The heads are hollow and almost 
life size. 

From the absence of the beard, and the smaller features, itis probable that one of the heads (Figs. 3 
and 4) represents awoman. In the head of the man the width of the mouth is 2} inches, in that of the 
woman 2 inches; the diameters of the conventional circular ears are 1} inches and 1} inches 
respectively; whilst the noses from the bridge to the tip are 1f inches and 1g inches. ‘The features 
of both heads are rather refined in comparison with the usual cast of countenance which is met with 
in the Ashanti race; yet this supports the statement that these are meant to represent chiefs, elders 
and persons of importance; for there is no doubt that the real Ashanti, especially the ruling class, 
show distinct signs of refinement. The base of the nose is, however, broad. 

‘The side view shows the typical long face of the Ashanti, with an unnatural flattening at the 
back from the nape of the neck upwards, which gives an almost vertical profile. As this peculiarity 
‘ocours in both specimens, it is assumed that the same hand shaped both heads; and in view of the 
‘well-modelled facial features, it may be due to artistic licence. 

‘The top of the head appears to be covered with a cloth in which case it would represent the 
Ashanti mourning cloth worn at funerals; on the other hand it may be that the potter has sought 
to reproduce a close cropped area, the shaving of the scalp being another Ashanti funeral custom. 

‘The conventional representation of the hair is interesting, rendered, as it is, by whorls, 
cylinders and hollow balls. The oylinders are about one inch in length and the whorls $ inch in 
diameter. Nana Kobina Fori when describing these heads stated that human hair was inserted 
into the holes in the cylinders and the balls. It was understood, but not confirmed, that this was 
the actual hair of the deceased. The position of these knobs on the right side may be paralleled by 
the practice of shaving various portions of the hair of the head found among tribes of the Gold Coast 
and its dependencies. So its occurrence in these two cases is not extraordinary. 

‘The faces have evidently been coated with a red wash or clay, which was applied after firing. 
As red is the colour of mourning among the Ashanti and kindred tribes, this is further evidence of 
their funerary significance. In the male head most of the beard has fallen out; but the reason for 
this is not far to seek, as the pieces of clay representing the hair both here and on the scalp were 
formed separately and most probably applied after sun-drying. 

‘The ringed neck of the woman is typical of the usual method of modelling that part of the body, 
and in this case formed a pedestal to carry the upper portion of the image. The neck of the man 
has béen broken off, thus revealing the base of the skull, which, at its thickest part measures one 
inch. It is probable that the ringed neck treatment has been derived from the practice of wearing 
necklaces of beads or metal rings, as it is employed extensively by many other West African tribes 
Fesides the Ashanti, and in materials other than clay. ‘The identification of the facial marks or 
cicatrices presents a difficulty. In the first place the true Ashanti does not raise tribal marks on his 
face. One theory is that these scars are marks of adornment or fancy ; on the other hand, an 
‘Ashanti clerk in the political service volunteered the opinion that they were the marks of the Akim 
Donkor. Now the Akim, akin to the Ashanti, are known to have occupied this part of Ashanti 
some 75 to 100 years ago, eventually being driven out by the Adansi. Again the term Donkor 
means a slave. One wonders whether the adoption of the markings of an Akim slave was intended 
to prevent: the recognition of the deceased by evil spirits. ‘This method of disguise is adopted in 
certain circumstances by the Ashanti. 
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According to one informant, an Ashanti, whose position as a clerk in the political service adds 
support to his statement, these heads are called Ntiri, and it may be added here that the writer saw, 
on July 21st, 1933, in the Court house of the Omanhene of Adansi, three or four similar heads, which 
had been brought forward as exhibits ia a land case, which had been taken to the Omanhene’s court 
for adjudication. ‘The inference was that these heads were proof of an ancestral burial site and 
therefore evidence of ownership of the land. As this case was only part heard, the writer was unable 
to obtain these particular heads. 

‘Te is interesting to relate that a similar instance of this cult may be found recorded in Vol. XXIV, 
No. 3 of Max, March 1924. Here Mr. R. Kerr describes some clay heads, and the circumstances 
under which they were found, from the vicinity of Mansu near Sekondi, Gold Coast, some 35 years 
ago. They were deposited in the Royal Scottish Muscum early in the year 1924 or sometime in 
the previous year. ‘The account shows that the heads were taken from a ‘ graveyard’ which ‘ was 
‘a small clearing in the bush fenced in with wattles but neglected and overgrown and which was 





‘Fro. 5. BAKED CLAY LADLE MROM A GRAVE NEAR FoMESA, asmasrzr. (Scale in inches.) 


* studded all over with low burial mounds on most of which were placed clay heads.’ As Mansu is 
in Lower Wassau, Gold Coast, it is probable that this cleared area contained the cemetery of some 
of the Wassau, but as there are many Ahanta villages in this part of the Gold Coast, it might 
conceivably belong to some Ahanta people. 

A further extract from Mr. Kerr's article in some respects bears out the evidence which was 
obtained at Fomena: “The carriers, who could not be induced to approach the graveyard . . . 
said the heads were very old, that they represented dead chiefs and their wives and that as such 
“they were sacred.” It is probable that the carriers were not local, but of a different tribe and 
recruited at Sckondi, at which port, natives from other parts of the Colony and West Africa 
congregate. It is therefore not too far-fetched to expect that the word ‘ Wives’ should be taken to 
mean ‘Queen Mothers,’ the more so when the far higher status of the latter is compared with that 
of the former. All the same, the fact that Mr. Kerr not only definitely mentions ‘ wives’ but also 
illustrates his description with female figures, confirms the statement of the Omanhene of Adansi 
‘that women as well as men were venerated in this manner. 

‘The presence of another of these cemeteries was recently brought to light by Dr. D. P. McGregor 
‘of the Gold Coast Geological Survey, who, during his tour of geological investigation covering the 
period December, 1932, to March, 1933, came across one near Huni Valley on the Gold Coast Railway. - 
‘Huni Valley is some forty miles north of Mansu and is also in Lower Wassan. The following details 
of this discovery are taken from the Annual Report of the Geological Survey Department (Gold 
Coast) for the year 1932-33. “About nine miles east of Huni Valley near the site of the old hunter's 
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“ camp of Kafudidi® Mr. McGregor found two female heads and a body in two parts, neck to waist 
“ and waist to tranks of legs. All these, modelled in hollow pottery are extraordinarily life-like, the 
“ striking fact being that the features are more Egyptian than Negro. They are in a good state of 
‘preservation and the hair, facial markings, head and neck omaments are very clearly defined. At 
“frst sight the faces would appear to be cast from death-masks but their dimensions disprove this 
“theory.” 

Through the courtesy of Mr. McGregor the writer was able to examine those objects which, 
except for the busts and legs, appeared to be similar in many respects to those which were procured 
from Fomena. ‘There were raised circles and holes for hair. The necks were ringed in the usual 
conventional manner and the breasts were well developed. It is also important to note that in the 
Report stress is laid on the refinement of the features, which are described as being ‘ more Pgyptian 
“than Negro’; a characteristic which was mentioned in the case of the Fomena examples, 
described above. 

‘The two heads from Fomena have been presented to the Department of Oriental Antiquities 
and of Ethnography at the British Musoum, R. P. WILD. 


Note on Two Pottery Heads from near Fomena, Ashanti. By H. J. Braunholiz. 
The two pottery heads described above by Captain Wild are of considerable interest both 
for their intrinsic merits, and the accuracy with which they can be dated. In spite of some 

st}lization in the treatment of the features, and the simplification of the facial contours, the general 

impression of the heads is lifelike and vigorous. Technologically, they appear to have been 

‘built’ up like a pot, without the help of a mould. The firing has been sufficient to oxidize only 

a thin superficial layer of the clay, the interior retaining a grey colour. Small grains of quartz can 

been seen protruding in places. 

‘The perforated cylinders and balls on the top of the heads have every appearance of representing 
beads which may have been worked into the hair as omaments or charms; twoof theobjects onthefemale 
head look remarkably like snail shells. In Figs. 68 and 60 of Rattray’s ‘Ashanti,’ a priest and priestess 
appearto be wearing beads in their hair. Ashanti infants, too, had beads attached to the head as amulets.* 
‘The whorls no doubt represent hair. ‘The arrangement of a group of hair tufts on the right side of 
the head, the rest of the crown being close-cropped, can be matched in miniature brass head 
(possibly a gold weight), from Ashanti in the British Museum. The ringed neck (Which resembles 
those of Alua mma dolls), has a broken edge at the baso, so that one cannot be sure whether or 
not these heads originally had bodies attached. 

Dr. McGregor’s account of his discovery of female heads with a broken body shows that in some 
cases at least complete figures were made. 

In making comparisons with Egyptian facial types, it would be well to remember that West 
Africa, like the East, has a large infusion of Hamitic blood; specific reference to the Egyptian, as 
distinct from the Hamitic in general, would therefore seem to be unjustified and possibly misleading 
except when supported by specific resomblance. 4. J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 








Papua : Ethnography. ‘Austen and Haddon. 
The Dance of the Gope in Kerewo. By Leo Austen, Assistant Resident Magistrate for the 
Territory of Papua. 

Some years ago, in Man, 1918, 99, Dr. Haddon wrote a short article on the Kerewo tribe 

of the Gulf of Papua, and gave several sketches, including carved oval wooden slabs, some 
of which were called gopi and others kaiamunu or kaiamurw (Rig. 5), but there were no particulars 
as to their usage. 

‘Mz. W. W. Thorpe, of the Australian Museum, discussed in Max, 1931, 60, some wooden 
slabs from the Purari district of the Gulf which he referred to as gopi, but which I pointed out could 
be only Invoi from the Purari, as gopi is the name of a dancing mask in that district. ‘The confusion 

* Map Reference, Tarkwa sheot. North B—é * Rattray, R.S.: Religion and Artin Ashanti,p. 68. 
1 125,000. Gold Coast Survey. “TQ Op eit. Figs. 194, 195, p. 281. 
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that seems to have arisen over the word gopi or gope led me to investigate the oval wooden slabs 
of Kerewo tribes and, as Dr. Haddon has mentioned, one finds two types of carved slabs in these 
village long houses (daimowa). 

The more important slabs are called gope or titiebiha, and a third named daimowa ebika has 
Become obsolete. ‘The gope, to give them their everyday name, may be large or small. One I saw 
was 5 fect high, and another was only 3 feet. In width across the widest part the largest gope was 
2 feet 3 inches. 

‘The kaiamunu, on the other hand, are never more than 4 feet in length and the width not 
more than 18 inches at its widest part. Unlike the gope, the kaiamunu has no hole in the upper 
part of the slab. Also, the titi or carving is distinguishable, the gope being carved in heavier relief, 
‘and, though also anthropomorphic in character, the greater part of the oval slab is occupied by 
human face design, the rest of the body being crammed into the lower quarter. 

It is interesting to note the word ebika in titi ebiha and daimowa ebiha. ‘This is a secondary 
name for crocodile, though in the case of the gope it means ‘ guardian spirit.’ Later on, in my work 
on the Turama tribes, I hope to shed fresh light on the connection between the guardian spirit and 
the crocodile. 

Both the gope and kaiamunu have individual names, but in the former case a new gope name 
cannot be applied to a gope carved for part of a clan (gu) which has separated from its parent 
village, the old name being applied to the new gope. Kaiamunu, on the other hand, have names 
which do not belong to the clan, and one finds new names springing up from time to time. I should 
say that the gope is the property of the clan as well as the individual, the kaiamunu of the 
individual alone. 

‘The gope would seem to be in many respects similar to the kwoi of the Purari, and the Kerewo 
‘seem to believe each has a spirit attached to it. ‘The names of the gope may be mythological ancestral 
names, but many are undoubtedly place-names, though I have found that place-names are often 
‘the same as mythical ancestors. 

One of the uses of the gope is to guard the village from sickness, but its main object would 
séem to be its magico-religious value in warfare. It also takes a great ceremonial part in a dance 
called Gidumamu (Gibu mother—Gibu is the name of a place on the Turama, as well as a place in 
or near Dudi on the western bank of the Fly estuary). 

‘The gibumamu dance was brought by the Kerewo from the village of Keme, at the entrance to 
the Omatiriver. The Keme told me that they brought it with them from Wimari (which is the same 
place as the present village of Auti on Kiwai Island in the Fly estuary). ‘The people journeyed to 
Keme from Wimari and arrived there without any gope. Afterwards, the chief gope—Baiyau by 
name—travelled underground from Wimari and was followed by all the other gope. In Keme to-day 
the father of the gibumamu—gibumamu abera—is spoken of as Baiyau.. 

‘The gibumamu gama (dance) was a preliminary ceremonial to a head-hunting raid, and is not 
danced at the present time. A dance called the obina takes its place as a coremonial, and has been 
evolved from the older gibumamu, but a certain amount of the ceremony has been deleted to fit in 
with moder times. 

The following description of a gibumamu was given to me by the elders of Dopima village in 
the Kerewo district, and checked by other elders at Kerewo. It was taken down at the time in 
Motu, and translated at my leisure. Short notes were made here and there of the attitude of the 
raconteurs so that due emphasis could be given to parts where necessary. 


‘The Gibumamu—a Dance. 

When a large number of village pigs is available, the owners will talk with the headmen of 

the clan (gu paidubu), and these will arrange for a gibumamu dance to be held. After the matter 
has been discussed over and over again, a brother (muduabera) of the mother of each of the small 
children who are almost ready to be passed through the buguru initiation ceremony, meet and build a 
shelter of teased sago leaves (pirwhuo) inside the daimowa or men’s long ceremonial house. ‘This 
room is called a Kuomoto, and is built on the main hall close to the tamu or salt-water end of the 
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Jong house. From the roof of the main house, and inside the huomoto shelter at the salt-water end, 
are hung the smaller gope or titi ebihari. F 

‘When the Juomoto is completed, the following morning at sunrise, the small boys and girls who 
are to be initiated are taken into this sacred room and sit in a row along the side fringe at the 
bush-end (nupu) of the shelter. Facing them are the hanging gope, while on the ground in front of 
them is a line of skulls taken down from the agibe shrine (a skull-rack holding skulls taken in warfare). 
‘These skulls are all freshly painted and decorated for the occasion. 

‘Having seated their charges, the mothers’ brothers line up with drums between the skulls and 
‘the gope. ‘Then begins the song of gibumamu, 

Gibumamw Gide. 
Aihimu Gibu odoroi—odoroi Aihimu. 
Boge uravi Wimari—Wimari ubugi. 
Boge daimareruru daimararuru Boge ¢.¢. 
Owamu kaiwai.io Mobe owamu kaiwai. 
5 Wino-Wabea Wino-Wabea a Wino-Wabea totoi ididi Wabea awino. 

Busere wabeairo wabeairo busere wabeairo. 
Aribusa Aribu iriruo, . . 
Agibe, sa. agibe irira 
Wino agibe Wino agibe totoi ididi 

10 Bobo augibobo augibobo waumi.e 
Koromo augi damereya yabua. 
Angi damereya iabua mere Koromo. 
Koromo augi woriworio woriworio miri Koromo. 
Koromo miri eabo mirieabo miri Koromo, 

15 Mobi beda banio iopaio banio 
Gope Gope iwura mo soro iwuru mo soro titi gope 
Bamu a bamuo meavibamu eea macvi bamu e.ea e.ca bamu 
Meavi bamu sigira sigiru bamuo, : ‘ 

Bach owner of a gope has his own special verse (line), and each verso is chanted for some time 
before the next verse is sung. ‘The-verses (lines) are sung in no special order. 

As each line is sung over and over again, it takes until about nine o'clock at night before the 
singers feel exhausted, then the mothers’ brothers lead their charges to another closed-in portion 
of the Jong house. ‘This temporary room, though in the centre of the long house (daimowa turi), is 
off the main hall in a line with the side cubicles. In this room all the initiates sleep, and it forms 
4 seclusion room for them all the time they are not attending the ceremonies 

The following morning, each muduabera visits his charge and rubs the initiate's body with a 
black paint made from umu leaves mixed with salt water. During the seclusion no clothing or 
‘ornaments are worn by these novices except that the young girls are dressed in a very short grass 
petticoat about 9 inches wide. This petticoat is worn hanging down, and is not caught up between 
‘the legs to form a perineal covering in the usual Kerewo manner. ‘The blackness of the bodies of 
the initiates is accentuated when in the huomoto shelter, on account of the intense whiteness of the 
newly-painted gope. 

‘The foregoing ceremony takes place daily during the gibumamu celebrations, which may Jast, 
from two to six months. ‘Then, near the end of the seclusion. period, food is collected for a big feast. 
Sago, sago-grubs, bananas, coconuts, sugar cane, fish, and a variety of edible foods collected from 
the forest and the sea aro gathered and heaped up outside the long house. ‘The huomoto shelter is 
taken down and during the same day: the food is,taken. up into the long house and distributed. 
Dogs killed in the family houses are taken into the long ceremonial house after being cooked. 
‘Pigs are shot on the ground with arrows, and singed in the usual manner over a fire. In the olden 
days it was not necesshry to kill the pig outright before it was singed. ‘These pigs, after they are 
singed and dead, are carried into the daimowa and arranged in a line along the central part of the 
main hall, and opposite the pigs are placed mats for the initiates. 
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Now the children who are passing through the gibumamu are led into the main hall, and each 
is sot upon the back of a pig, where the mudumaramu (the wives of the mothers’ brothers) attend 
to the girls, and the muduabera tend the boys, as all initiates straddle the pig. Their hair is cut to 
fashion with a shell, and the lads have placed on them short penial aprons of hammered bark. 
Then their bodies are ornamented with strings of cowries, crescent pearl-shells, and white bidibidé 
shell-discs. Hornbill and cassowary feathers are placed in the hair, and conus shells on the arms. 
‘Numerous plaited fibre armbands decorated with cowrie shells also adorn the arms and legs. 

The girl initiate is dressed in a red pubie covering which is used in place of the short petticoat. 
‘This covering is a long fringe of teased sago leaf dyed red, and it is stuck into the front part of the 
waistbelt, drawn up in between the legs and fastened in the belt at the back. Her omaments are 
similar to those of a boy, but before they are put on she receives a slashing of the skin between the 
breasts with a clam shell. ‘These cuts will later show up as a cicatrice. 

As soon as this part of the ceremony is concluded, the pigs are taken away and cut up and 
distributed. ‘The children would seem now to have risen a further stage in the social scale, and they 
aro seated on the mats with their guardians, who have been given presents by the mothers and 
fathers of the initiates.. 

About five o'clock each evening, the gope are brought into the main hall, the larger and more 
important ones having an evening to themselves. ‘The smaller and therefore not so important may 
come in two or three at a time. As each gope is brought in, the appropriate verse of the gido is sung 
over and over again, and later on the gope is placed against the inside wall of the salt water end 
so that it faces down the main hall. 

‘When all the gope are in position, which may take five or more days according to the number, 
the muduabera takes the gope belonging to him and holds it by the middle of each side, his hands 
being in line with his shoulders. ‘The young children cling to their guardian by means of a string 
attached to'a hole in the side of the gope. Up and down the main hall of long house they dance 
throughout the day, and in the evening deseend to the ground, and dance there until the sun has set, 
‘when they all return to the long house with the gope and a feast commences. 

‘About 7 p.m. or a little later, when the feasting is finished, and it is as dark as Erebus in the 
long house, each muduabera with his charge lines up along the side wall of the main hall with the 
gope in front of him and the initiate at his side. No word is spoken by anyone. No sound is heard 
in the women’s houses. An awful silence broods over the whole village. ‘The gope with its tiny torch 
burning in an aperture in the upper part of the slab shows up weirdly in its whiteness. Silent as 
the grave, and motionless as the sacred slabs they hold, stands the row of figures. Into this darkness 
creep the men of the village and visitors from other parts. By and by, the great long hall is 
fall of silent, motionless men holding drums. Perhaps 200 to 300 fighting men may be 
assembled. 

Suddenly, the tense silence of an hour is broken by a ghostly swish-swish. It is the village 
headman entering, accompanied by his wife. As he creeps in, he slaps his thigh with a torch of dried 
coconut Ieaves. Up and down the long house travels this unearthly sound, pausing only when the 
man reaches the leader of the ceremony. 

‘Then, like a bolt from the blue, the blackness is broken by an unexpected blaze of light from 
‘a torch lit at some smouldering fire. ‘The torchbearer yells, and hundreds of voices in the daimowa 
break into bloodcurdling eries—at first high-pitched i.i.1, and then a lower a..a..a, Hundreds of 
drums are beaten rapidly, and the dancers whirl into lines. 

‘All the fighting men now have torches, and the long house is a blaze of light from the hundred 
or 80 flashing torchlights. The mothers’ brothers with their little charges, all agape, hold the gape 
up among the dancers. ‘The women crowd in from the many side openings and fill up the open spaces 
at the sides of the cubicles. They sit, and watch the dancers, and pass remarks of admiration or 
gossip as they pass. The singing gets wilder and wilder; the drums keep up their monotonous 
reiteration. ‘The whole daimowa works itself up to a frenzy, and the dance becomes an orgy in which 
dancers and onlookers wallow in sexual excess. 

‘None sleep—except the small children, tired out with their amazing experiences; and then, 
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when day breaks, the dancers descend to the ground, carrying drums or gope. As they fall into line, 
the headman will call out and ask where they will go and fight. As various villages are named, the 
gope are turned to face in the direction of that village. Should the gope move, while facing a certain 
direction, it is decided to raid a village in that direction. During this procedure, the drums are being 
held in the hand, the drumhead a little below the shoulder, and, when a decision is reached, the drums 
are struck quickly, several times, and the gope placed face downward on the ground. ‘There they are 
left all day, and after dark are taken to the Jong house, and put back in their everyday position along 
the walls of the cubicles at the side entrancoways. ‘These walls form the ends of the clan sections 
of the long house, 

The day following this final ceremony, all the fighting men set off in their great war canoes 
to raid the village selected by the gope, who have already gone ahead in spirit form to overcome the 
enemy's spirits, and make them weak and unable to withstand the onslaught of the raiders. 

Translation of the Gibumamu Gido. 

Line 1. Aihimu a legendary canoe whose mythical abode is the southem end of ‘Turibomu 
(Umaidai) Island in the Turama river. ‘The canoe has the power of changing itself into 
a crocodile. Odorci, a poetical form referring to the canoe ‘ going up’ the river. Gibu, 
‘a place-name occurring on the western bank of the Fly and Turama estuaries. 

Boge (poetical form Bugi) and Wimari are names of gope. Ura, the other side of the river, 
i.e., referring to the eastern side as compared with the western bank 

3. The general translation is that Boge goes inside the ground. 

4, Mobe is a gope name and the reference is to the gope inside the ground getting up as it 
wants to go and kill the enemy. 

5. Wino and Wabea are gope names. Totoi ididi, apparently these gope make a shelter similar 
toa bush pig's shelter of leaves. Old men unable to give reference or legend concerning same. 

6. Busere, a girl. Wabeairo is a poetical form of abea, the strainer used by a girl when making 

0 flour. 

1. Avibu,  gope name. Iriru i a fether decoration which bobs about in th® gope when it is 
being carried. 

8. One translator said that the agibe skull shrine Jooks on at the feather bobbing about. 

9. Another untranslatable line with references to line 5. 

10. Recalls the final part of the gibumamu when the gope lie face dowsiwards and dig into the 
ground. Waumie, poetical form of awmi and is a reminder that if people's mouths are 
shut (i.e., they don’t call out the name of the gope) the gope will get angry. 

LL. Referring to a gope called koromokoromo, which goes into the ground. 

12, 18 and 14. Similar references as in No. 11. 

15. Mobi, a gope name. Banio, the beautiful red sunset. 

16, 17 and 18. Untranslatable. e.ea bamt. is a’small child. 

‘There are other lines for other gope, but one may say that nowadays practically all the song 


is untranslatable. ‘The people are content to sing it, without understanding the meaning. 
‘LEO AUSTEN. 


‘The Dance of the Gope in Kerewa. Note on Leo Austen's paper, Mav, 3, 1984. ByDr. A.C. Haddon, P.R.S. 
A. 1emy poper in Max, 1018, Ladopted the recognized term Kerewa for a certain group of peoples, 

and W. N. Beaver (‘ Unexplored New Guinea,’ 1920) employed the same spelling. Without 
illustrations it is not easy to understand the distinction drawn by Mr. Austen between the gope or 
titi ebiha and the kaiamunu. The perforated carved boards of the skull shrines were called agiba 
by Beaver (p. 247) and by me; in official reports they are sometimes spelled agibi. I obtained the 
term marabu for miniature agiba, to which birds’ skulls are attached in some Kerewa villages; these 
were without the shelf, pepe, on which the human skulls rest in front of the agiba. I collected similar 
objects called gope on Dibiri island in the estuary of the Bamu (fig. 4 op. cit.), and I referred to other gope 
from the same ares. The term goge is also applied to oval boards, decorated with a human face, 
‘which are suspended in the long houses or placed in the bow ofa canoe in the estuary of the Fly. 
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Mr. Austen refers to “the agibe shrine (a skullrack),” bub does not state its relation to a gope. 
‘The smaller gope are called by Mr. Austen titi ebiha or titi ebihara; he says tilt signifies carving, 
and cbiha is a secondary name for a crocodile, and he considers that in this connection it means 
guardian spirit. Tt is noteworthy that far to the west at Mawata, the word for a carving on wood 
is titi, and that for a totem is %b¢hari ; hibara is the term for crocodile. i 





Tanganyika: Technology. Culwick. 
‘The Hoe in Ulanga. By A. T. Culwick. 

‘The hoes used by the Wabena of the Ulanga Valley, Tanganyika ‘Territory, are very 
similar to those employed throughout the length and breadth of East Africa, and consist of a 
heart-shaped blade with a tang mounted in a wooden club, ‘They differ, however, from others which 
Thave seen, in the length of the tang, which may be as long as 18 inches or more. ‘They are not used 
to-day for digging, the lighter imported variety being preferred, but numbers still exist and are 
handed down from father to son as heirlooms. ‘They are known as majembe ya malaika = the hoes 
of the spirits of the dead. 

‘Hoes were formerly used extensively as currency in Ulanga and are still to a lesser extent. 
I naturally thought at first that this very heavy, large-tanged variety represented a stylized type 
intended solely for use as currency. But this is not the case. Further investigation has shown that 
in the old days all were of this type, and that they were made with the lange tang for a definite purpose. 

Before the advent of imported iron from Europe, the Wabena of the Valley were forced to obtain 
their supply from the Wabena of the hills round Njombe and Mufindi. This entailed long journeys 
of a most hazardous nature as enemy bands of Wahehe might be encountered on the road, and 
it was essential to reduce the frequency of these trips as much as possible. 

Now when a hoo breaks, it usually gives 
way at the point where the tang joins the blade, 
when it must be completely forged out again. 
But the people of the Valley were very in- 
different smiths, and found this process quite 
beyond them. ‘They therefore insisted that all 
the hoes they bought in the hills shotld be 
provided with a very large tang, so that, in the 
event of a fracture, their smiths could mend 
‘them in the following way. 

The tang was forged over into hair-pin 
shape, and heated. The blade, also heated, 
was then slipped in between the open ends of 
the ‘hair-pin’ and the ends were hammered. 
together with the blade between, forming anew 
tang which was forged to a point for hafting. 
‘The result was a hoe in which the tang was 
continued as two ribs, one on each side of the 
blade—a very strong join. 

But this was not the Jong tang’s only use. 
When the blade was worn out, or even before, 
the owner could cut off part of the tang to 
make an axe, adze or spearhead, an operation 
‘that was within the scope of the Valley smiths. 

‘The Wabena of Ulanga had therefore good reason to insist that their hoes should be made with 
a long tang, although this had no agricultural function and was, if anything, a hindrance to the user 
by reason of its weight. It acted, however, as a valuable reserve of metal in a form that they could 
use, thus reducing the frequency of their visits into the hills and off-setting its disadvantages as an 
agricultural implement. A. 'T. CULWICK. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Courtship and Marriage of the Siamese and Laos. Summary of a Communication presented by 
H. G. Quaritch Wales, M.A., Ph.D., 12 December, 1983. 

"The lecture began with a.general account of the Tai institution of marriage and its relationship 

to other social factors. The old Siamese laws regarded marriage as a purely civil contract, 
and recognized four types of legal marriage, only one of which was accompanied by ceremonies, and 
this was usually confined to the marriage of the first or principal wife, whose offspring took a langer 
share of the succession. ‘The institution of marriage among the Siamese is strongly protected by the 
Law of Husband and Wife of a.d. 1359, and the relationship of the institution to slavery before the 
abolition of the latter was discussed. Polygamy seems to have been an Indian importation, 
introduced from the nobles downwards, for the old laws clearly envisage a system of monogamy, 
which is still the general rule among the Laos, where the status of woman is also higher. ‘The methods 
of courtship of the Siamese were then considered, mainly in connection with their poetry and their 
pastime of rhyme-making. From this it was deduced that though their methods are at the present 
time indirect, that was not always the case, nor has it ever been the case with the Laos. ‘The marriage 
ceremonies of various branches of the Tai people living in Siam, the Northern Laos, the Eastern Laos, 
the Siamese of Central Siam and the Siamese of Southern Siam were then dealt with in detail and 
a considerable number of new and interesting facts were adduced which it is impossible to mention 
in the present summary. 

Historical treatment of the Tai institution of marriage and accompanying ceremonial was 
particularly profitable because, unlike many of their institutions, it was not a purely foreign 
importation, but could, within the Tai group of peoples in Siam, be traced as it evolved from a very 
simple form in the North until it became highly elaborated in the South, as a result of Indian influence. 








‘Thus, while the marriage ceremonies of all branches of the Tai in Siam have many features in common 
such as (1) more or less Jong drawn out preliminaries leading to the betrothal,,(2) the importance of 
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presents of areca and betel, (3) the meeting and feasting of the relatives who act as witnesses to the 
‘marriage, (4) the performance of some rite or rites marking the sociological change and the creation 
of a new bond, perhaps only the simple blessing of the couple by the gathered relatives, yet in spite 
of these many common features, there are very important differences, which have been evolved as 
‘ result of Indian influences. In brief, the many facts brought forward enable us to conclude thet 
as we go from North to South, we leave behind a region where marriage shows an approximation 
to the early Tai form which seems to have been characterized by a higher status of woman, 
matriarchy, monogamy, direct courtship, a simple form of ceremony mainly consisting of blessing 
by the relatives; and we come to a region in which the tendency is to a lower status of woman, 
patriarchy, polygamy, indirect courtship, strong Indian influence with complicated ritual of royal 
origin, while Buddhist monks are present and sometimes perform priestly functions. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Commemoration of the Hundredth Anniversary of accompany this article, the Nordiska Museet is 
the Birth of Arthur Hazelius, founder of the | undergoing rapid development. In 1932 there were 
Nordiska Museet and Skansen. more than 190,000 specimens preserved in that 
Arthur Hazelius was born on 30 November, meer . 

1833, at Stockholm. He ‘was by profersion ane 

a philologist and expended much energy in the 

cultivation and development of the Swedish lan- 
guage, giving particular attontion to its ortho 
graphy. From 1860 to 1872 he devoted himself to 
‘work for linguistio reform in Sweden. 

In 1872 he began to collect objects of Swedish 
ethnographical interest and opened a small xuseum, 
the Scandinavian Ethnographieal Collection.”* 
For nearly 30 years, up to his death on 27 May, 
1901, he worked tirelessly for the development of 
the museum at Skansen, now famous as the finest 
open-air museum in the world. 

‘A visit to Dalarne in 1872 brought sharply to hia 
mind the rapid changes since his earlier visite there 
in his college vacations. His intense love for all 
aspects of national Swedish culture led him to 
attempt to rescuo and record all possible relies and 
fspects of traditional Swodish development. By 
sheer force of personality he roused others to share 
his interests and succeded in raising from a small 
and by no means wealthy country sufficient money 
to erect the Nordiska Museet and the vivid and 
‘unique open-air musoum at. Skansen, and achieved 
‘the perhaps moro difficult. task of collecting from 
the Peasants the objects which he needed, From 
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the first the State supported his activities and 
since his death has continued to encourage museum 
services. To-day under the direction of Professor 
Andreas Lindblom, who kindly supplied notes on 
‘Hazelius’ carver, and the photographs which 


museum, while the historical buildings at Skansen 
numbered 120. ‘The influence of Hazelius on the 
‘progess of ethnography and on the development of 
Modern musoums has made itself felt far and. wide 
beyond the borders of the Scandinavian countries. 





REVIEWS. 


AFRICA. 
‘An Introduction to Egyptian Religion. By Alan 
W. Shorter, M.A. Kegan Poul, 
Drench, Tribmer & Co, Ltd. 2 + 180 pp. 
Mlusirated.” Price 8. 6. 

‘Tho object of this itis book is ot out very exnotly 
in the ‘profeco, namely, to give the gonoral roader a 
Srple dad slots ida of che in features of Peyptian 
ruligion during the 18th and 19th dynasties, a period of 
power and prosperity in which many” magnificent 


temples wero built and many records made that, have 
fadded much to tho treasures of human knowledge. 
‘The euthor may bo congratulated on his succoss in 
achioving his object; his facts aro woll tried and up to 
Gate, and his explanations aro founded on the con- 
clusions of the best-oquipped scholars of to-day. His 
style is yet perhaps to make; it is easy and light, as 
trited to general reading, but may be felt at times to bo 
too much 80 and an occasional woightior tono might havo 
‘been advienble, also rather leas magisterial note than 
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that shown on p. 3 in tackling archwotogists— foll ape 
fom Babkly nos always so forent as might bo 
inferred from {his pnaage. 

(On another side, (Ise anthropological, there is more to 
cxiticizay most ! the thoories explaining the obscarer 
parts of his subject, stich a tho worship of animal-gods, 
Tho relations and procedeney of Amun and Rd, the 
offerings to the deal and. so on, azo informed by ideas 
fof a past generation, founded mainly on literary and 
Classical disciplines; in tho now light provided by 
tnodem anthropology many of theso ions want, at, the 
Icest, overhauling. Excursions in that direction, it is 
‘true, have not always boon of the happiest, and may: 
eta be angele for the avarted inon 2 oo Pore 
Egyptologist, but sooner or later he must tum his 
looks that way—why not now? “However, these matters 
Provide but a small proportion of the whole, and. the 
Value of the mass, which constitutes the real subjact of 
tho book, is scarcely touched. GD. 


‘The History of Mai Idris and his Expeditions. By 
ge ial eee (in Utrabic). Pubs 














ished by the Emir of Kano's Press, "1032, 
‘This is an edition of one of the MSS. brought by 
Heinrich Barth to Germany in the middle of last century, 
with an intreduetion, facsimiles of four pages of tho 
‘original and somo notes, in English, by Mr. H.R. Palmer. 
formerly Lioatenant-Covernor of the Northern Provinces, 
‘Nigeria, now Governor of Gambia Colony. It is written 
in tho somewhat childish and ungraromatical style of 
these African chronicles and, as Mr. Palmer points out, 
‘cannot he taken at sound msterial for history, although 
ite story is evidently connectod with tho true’ course of 
events, The author endeavours to connect his person- 
‘litios with conspicuous ones of early Islarn—a pardon- 
fable weakness if we consider the similar efforts of most 
‘early chroniclers, in England as elsewhere, ‘The tradi 
tional founder of the princoly lino was Saif ibm dhuu Yezen, 
tho hero of & long romance, popular among Cairen 
thaptodists, which makoa Seif tho virtual creator of 
Egypt, for, among many marvellous fonts, he broke 
down, by his mighty magio, the rocky barrier holding 

{the Waters of the Nilo fom the county 
@. D. HORNBLOWER. 


Mythe and Legends of the Bantu. By Alize 

‘werner. “Ebndon : “btarap, 1033. 9% Ob ine 
10 29°58. Fricet5s, 

DE: Weimer in her’ preface pays tributo to ‘all 
“sorts and conditions of dbeorvers” whove "collections 
“of follctales Tn ‘trom every” quarter of what 
“bed to bell tho Dare Contant have mado it 
possible for er f give ve this itenany intreting acd 
Eniphtening: book.” Sho singlon out grave. divine 
sed epetale Govemsnest evant” ar the tro 
‘lass host. largely” sexponaitie for, this 
oursomatelals One thorlofe commences to read the 
iain exportation of 0 varied det though, pokap, 
wth a pascag query au to te siento value of grevty 
3 divine a "respectability in Government officials 
Sa Groene blag sows any ato, wht 
eaten the stay of Alscan flere iam ao says, 
{ngabted to the mimionary and, in loser dope, to 
offi, wher grove a ble oF nak 

"ho book ig dinitely fort geneal wader but ii 
0h en tam satel the een, tho 
Suitor moet wacly opens with a shore general intro. 
Atotion on tho Basta ea a peopl, and follows tia with 
five chapters which group vogother at tho very outant 
o body of material which ‘provides whnton® might 
Aagcibe asa burteaye view ote Banta Old Testament: 
fan's ons, the coming of death, tho “boaven- 
‘PSvuntey,?and tho ghostsountry:” Ona rather wishes 
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that the term ‘ ghost ’ had boen discarded for * spirit 
in this section, sinco ite use here is confusing over 
‘against tho separate need for it when dealing with the 
non-ancestral apparition elsowhere. Ono is glad to note, 
howover, tho firm way in which Miss Werner deals with 
thoso who mis-transiato local ‘spirit -terms, as, for 
‘examplo, on p. 192 in connection with Dr. Doke's use of 
"devil "for chiwanda. 

Porticular attontion may also be drawn to Chap. XVI 
on “Doctors, Prophots and Witchos "; not on account, 
fof the extent of ground covered or the amount of 
‘material prosonted, which in both casos. is relatively: 
slight, but on account of the wisdom of cortain things 
Miss Womer has to say. ‘This chapter is much more 
‘than o catalogue of African boliofs and it opens with a 
paragraph which will bo widely acceptable to all who, at 
‘this timo in Africa and in this eountry, aro striving to 
rive home the facts regarding the witeh-doctor and 
his placo in Banta society. 

“The. main. core of tho book is coneermod with the 
general body of myth and ‘as these contro round 
ortain ‘type-stories.” Ono is struck again in reading, 

actual contact 
llages, with ¢ 
wine and aimple beauty of so much in African 
thought and in the ways by which this thought is 
expressed. ‘Throughout tho wholo of this main part of 
hhet book Miss Werner nover allows the vast mass of her 
material either to clog the narrative or to burden her 
style. Many points arise upon which one would like to 
aieo a quostion, discuss an issuo, or oven, here and 
thote, to suggest some possible alteration or emendation. 
‘Tho space availablo. for this review is, however, too 
limited ‘to permit of this here. I'may, nevertheless, 
‘venture an’ expression of regret that tho illustrations 
‘accom the text. aro somotimes rather difficult 
‘to link ap with the gubject mattor. Tt is, for instance, 
interesting to soo at p. 228 ‘Inyanga Yezula’ warding 
of stars bub thie ee ota pntree whieh one 
‘would gladly have exchanged for even one of, say, 
‘Mr. Guy Taylor's “common earthenware object. . « 
<rhiah tho nies deine is an ea lid by Dghining, 
(p. 224). 

‘In the concluding chapters we have tho Hare Stories 
‘and tho Tortoise Stories, grouped against the Bret 
Rabbit and Bror Tarrypin. background, with a final 
‘chapter entitled “Stories that have Travelled.” Here, 
of course, Miss Wemor is in her eloment. Anyone who 
hhas any experience in this particular field will share her 
regret at having to leave £0 much material untouched, 
‘but evoryono will bo grataful to her for wise selection 
‘and exoallent general treatment. 

"A concluding word of thanks is duo for the map at 
tho end which shows Bantu tribal distribution, and for 
the lovely and wholly fitting dedication. T. C. Y. 


‘The Gold Coast, 1931. By A. W. Cardinall. Accra : 
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“Hoare is a very careful, and yot extremely intetesting 
stady of the Gold Const from. the following points of 


“Geogrophical—a vivid account of the diferent sorts of 
country fo be found within its sope, 

“Hisiorcal—wherein the writer gives. succinctly all 
that is known of the history of those parts from tho 
tly tytn nd tains 1 the ond of 1980, 

Wal —hero the grouping ia mosinly linguist, 

‘while the anthropological se is confined chiafly to th 
“Gaotasion of religion and land tenure. 
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Beonomio—largely statistical, showing the develop- 
bor in tho ining G gold an ‘other ‘ainerals, ‘The 
Retion on agricultural product is especially instructive, 
So" shows How the introduction of the cocoa plantation 
Ss ngntna beth tho mode of lg ofthe muivs 
2nd tho lepogeaphy of certain parts of the countrys for, 
Bear td eaitlvate cocoa ons largo acla, eno has to 
Golgrest the countryndo, nd this Ton later to erosion 
of tho nll 

Genaus, 1931—the author, being himself Chief Consus 
Ofticar i here ablo to give us e good insight into the 
methods of inquiry. 

Social condjons—thia might almost bo regarded as 0 
continuation of tho anthropologieal soction of the book. 
‘Tho author describes housing conditions, water supply, 
Fe teeter and its causes cot of Hving, et, both 
With regard {0 thowe living in the aboriginal way and 
Whe have. been revolutionized by intruding Western 

"Nonnatice population—containing some interesting 
station concerning eats of death, Tt ix interesting 
Gornote hero that n'a countxy which Was once called 
teva meats gravy por cent” of the deathe 
tong the Europenta may aow bo put down to" tropa! 

‘Each section of this book is well iustrated by a very 
cleat and detailed raap, which enhances the value of tho 
sro conseray. Babel expen in trode 
Drovenied the author from lusting tho’ book. sil 
Rarther by photographs. 

"The Viloprapkys whieh must bo rogarded as «com 
penton volume to’ the above, is arranged in fteon 
Eirtions. ‘Soctions 1-8 give period literature between 
‘ho airtgenth centary and 1091. ‘The remaining sections 
deal with snasiona, anthropology, Linguistics, pacia- 
Stentary "papers, iaape, newspapers, bibliographies, 
Rimate ant soonomice’the lastmamod having thirteen 
Sections of ta own. ‘AN. HUCKER. 


METALLURGY. 
Man and Metals : a history of Mining 
the development -of Civilization. 
Rickard, ARSM., DSc. London and 
York: MeGraw-Hilt Book Company, Inc., 1982, 
2 vole, 800. zf0 + 1008 pp., frontispiece, 108 figures, 
‘and-18 maps, Price 50s. 

‘be. lh a communiented to our Tours and to 
others a number of papers dealing with problems con- 
‘Semed with the early knowledge and use of metals, and 
nay be looked upon as ono of our chief authorities on 
his subject. In tho work under review he has gathered 

fr the fruits of many years’ stady and investiga 
fio, thereby producing two volumes packed with 
Galvable information on the history of metallurgy. 

“Afters somewhat plosophical introduction, he begins 
wits it 'acogurt of the Stone Ag an edoauate 
Tummary, which, however, strangely omits any mention 
Sf tho Mesolithic Age, and in consequence expresses 
Sfews on the Neolithic that are not quite in consonance 
Trt ow recently advanced by mos: preirtorian, 
When he reaches the discovery of motals he is on surer 

vand, and his following chapters contain « wealth of 
fetle known information, especially as to the relatively 
‘early uso of brass, and tho terms used for this alloy, as 
Grell aa tho meaning that the word has conveyed at 
Uferent times, He protests, very justly, against the 
too freunt nstora of unig he terme rat and bronze 
Shacourtely at the presont day. ‘The early use of gold, 
Ginter copper and tin is very fully dealt with in the 
Femaining chapters of the first volume, which earrios 
{ho story’ down to the close of Roman times. In the 
{rst four chapters of the second volume he continues 
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this story down through the Midalo Ages to modern 
ea not dl ely, 

haps tho most intresting sction is Chapter XV, 
ont iit as af item in in to author has dole 
Sexy ‘ily with ho natore and working of moteori 
Hog, end haw adduced evidence of early experiments in 

Sra this material, not only from egypt and Mesopo- 
areh but Irom pre-Columbian Americn” He i, poshape, 
{Roliaad to atidoute too many? objects, to this aouree, 
for eor no reason why toa of Tutenkanony 

ind tho pris offered. at the Tuncral games of 
eeu should not have been of tho ordinary metal 
hia chaptor ho has amemblod a vast array, of facts 
nd on the carly uo of tha matal, bat he has, 
SEucipuntably,, made no reference ere to the tee 
Valuable papers by Gowland, tant in Archaologia. and 
His Hasiey Momonal Lecture, ehough ho has quoted the 
Intver ‘on tho subject of the’ discovery of bronze. Ho 
opclades that iron was fmt worked in oF near 
Sfinor, but he has not pursuod this inquiry as far a was 
Domo on the besia of Gowland’s evidence, 

"in apito of thoeo fow alight. criticisms the, work is 
rant ataabl to thoes interested in the hiktory and 
Wrolution of cviation, for ime they wil find w great 
Storo'of material not eamly accesible elsewhere, he 
tates nde ae ala gogmmted, hog 
Teforonee fs not invariably mando to the crginal spares 
Bike information, ‘Toso raferences aro not the last 
Stasuble pare of tho volumes, thoaga note 68 to Ch 
SeV"ttara ot to deal with tho statement to which © is 


‘appended. 
'Phore aro « number of illustrations, all of real value 
‘and not inserted merely to brighton the peges, while the 
‘ltoen manpo azo very well selected. | We may’ congratn 
Tate both buthor and publisher on the production of « 
‘ork that will supply @ longefelt want. HL J.B. P. 


SOPGUE autor of he, Seah Lar, pase 
oF tame fn Seen tp Tr 
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ee er 
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ata ny A ay 
paleo 6 Se and is wand part, which wal be 
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a ae 
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Set ec 
Site mendeuer 
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feet eas shen a 
ee 
ee 
sretiagen, deuthe end removals, in adation, there 
Gre the so-called "population ‘which supply 
eo 
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relationships. Tt was thus possiblo to compile statistics 
Of familioe na well as thon Felnting to tho population a3 
whole, "The poriod covered is from 1701 to 1800. It 
surprising to find that the mortality (Cor all ages) 
‘mong. the homads waa by no means igh tho douthy 
ater being auch aa "might well havo besa found, £0 
TShartancain any European country during the mino- 
“ teenth century,” Detailed comparisons. aro mado 
between differen? age, sex secular, social and torstorial 
‘groupe. The nomad women show a signifeantly higher 
inortality in eonjunction swith childbirth than the 
fsettiod, and for the period 1841-00 a wife, belonging to 
the former group, who gave birth to @ child ran a rise 
of at least 1 in’ 90 of dying within one month. "Tho 
infant mortality was also high among the nomads, The 
‘ean ago at fist marriago was higher than would have 
boon expected, though lower for the nomads than for 
the settled population, and the frtlity was also lower 
for the former group, for which the: remarkably. low 
soeratio of 98-8 is found. Tho probable causos of this 
‘anual exces of fomalo over malo birchs aro discussod. 
‘The fertility of the nomad Lapps was comparatively 
low, but far as long ax the ‘sevords extend thore. ie 
gridence ofa alae batwatn ithe ai deus which 
{ndiontes an increasing population. The apparent decline 
in the number of Swedish noted Lappe, suggested by tho 
‘enrus report, is supposed to be do bath to emigration 
to" Notway and to sntormarriago with tho adjoining 
Settled population. Ite obviows that thia volumo—the 
Second fajor publication of the Swedish State Institute 
for Raco Biclogy—is most valuable conteibution #0 
‘the biological bitory of a racial strain which is stil 
‘isis, though i is rapidly losing its integral identity. 
vis sumptwously produced and al the statistical tables, 
of which thero are soveral hundred, are given. G. MM. 


AHistory of the Georgian People, from the beginnir 
down to the Russian eonguest in’ the mine, 
14 SSorth cong aN EDS Sat nhs 
Section OY ai Deven base Eee 
Kegan Be Thech rider Gen ade ise, ee’ 
Epp. Bondage 96 pct Ah ta ttn, 
SEE apn ad's feat tops ot he ends Pree, 
aris 
fa ha ltroduton Sir Denim Rowe has print ox 
aan hee eee oot emir escent oat 
‘eg ony ow Bop gy or Brot 
Pee gs meng pee year 
{EXty than isle hatory, wt Raddsog Sent sey 
Cy ae ee eee ae oe ay 
eee acl oer a Ta gale ade 
Pale re Ecce 
ES IRS Shcls"daip 0 tue das a wits Baaiaey 


0 volume is divided into five books, only two of 
which doa srietly with tho hstory of tho kingdom fromm 
Say medieval dayn to tho beginning of the nineteenth 
Sentucy. Tho paria that most soncem the snthropalo: 
it ame the remaining three : Book T, entitied “hg 
"Baclegroun? Book Ui, * The People snd the Power? 
and Book V, ‘The Life of Georgia. 

"Tn Book I the author disousiea tho prohintoriearchmo- 
logy of eon and the linguist robles volved, 
find at the outovt he talls un Shat ho has © neither tho 
{echimologsal nor the philologiol qualifications neces. 
“ary to the sorioss stay of the eater periods.” He 
bas, however, together all tho archeological 
Etcrmaton arial, though bo he, porhape wie not 





























fendoavourod to offer any original interpretation of the 
facts, but quotas extensively tho views of "Mins, 
‘Rostovtesif and others. ‘Tho same is true on the phil 





logical side, though here he quotes with approval the 
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-viows of Professor Nikolai Marr, whose works havo only 
‘appeared in Frussian, and from theso it appoars thet the 
Georgian language belongs to a group that Marr calls 
Taphietio, which seems to be tho oquivalent of what is 
Jnown hore as Asianie, since in this group ho includos all 
‘tho Hittite dialects. Marr also eaggosts thet Georgian 
has some affinity to Basque. ‘Tho chapter on the go0- 
graphical wand is ohe of the best in tho book. 

{ih Boole IV tho author as much to aay about the 
lan organization of tho people and tho gradual, though 
partial, broaksdown of tho system, a certain ammount on 
tho land tonure, bout which we. would gladly have 
Toamed more, andthe arrangemonta made for govern: 
rent and the adiinistration of justice, ‘Tho last book 
{8 mainly conooraed with art and Iitoraiuro. 
wat Alon in evidntly not ony fiir ith all chat 

as boon ‘written abowt Georgia inthe languages of 
‘Europe, but lias booome aoquainted with the tongue ofthe 
country, in whiah there appears to bo a great body of 
historical doraturo; ho sesma also to havo. consulted 
‘Arab and Persian souroos. The book in well and clearly 
‘written, but tho vast array of proper names, in ah 
Unfamiliar and not easly pronotneed. tonguoy, ranks 
‘many parts of it diffeale reading. 

‘Tho volume is woll got up, tho illustrations, which 
{nolude Yeprodustions of a mumber of sketches taado in 
the soventeenth century by Castelli, are aa well selected 
as they aro admirably produced, while the maps aro 
lseful, though they would have’ been bottor had the 
‘more prominent physical features been dapicted. 

J.B.B. 














ARCHOLOGY. 
The Ola Stone Age: 
Fimes ay at. O. 
15) Untarsny Pe. 10S6. “Bprtee, Bre br. 
Tailed Ee youre our hots gaook on tas 
Ota Stons Ago hus aot rovslutontod. the gulp 
ation olanpeing whisk Os onan of areaslogy 
herd fom thy geslogate who founded i has eee 
nally’ eounoned, "1 systemic exploration ot 
South afnca Kenya, Hayps Palen toda ed Ghise 
Has bogun put tno rales of ear ivenigetions 
Enrops in Sar proper perpectiye nal 80 veal to 
Expects in The Eaberreek ball one als 
fl county. "Ant eter ia Wastes Bape conned 
fpoollet ates un plcbtocens gual sol sisatclogy 
{Bie modldod the chtonclogont Sones fred by Done 
SMT Brisimor. the logos of torebooks fend popular 
‘Tonks band theron} ha so aseulé become fo anilted 
Foot os ftp tein ene nso at 
acts which only tho specalatamned wit fhe nt 
Sood; ont stuy ste 
"The BOK under Siow zopreanta tho Sst attempt 
apart trom Meogiiny cesta! bat snaowhot tee 
dencious ‘Woltgeschichte’ to envisage paliolithic 
{ime fom the edom standpolty He eras tat 
rt only cover he old gio of Wratara Baropes 
Bie how Alcona Abate‘ ad en Cosel "Bes 
tratail ie not ort dnsribod as eoiasian wich 
ough rgrttan was nviteble fa vio ofthe formed 
crake os to which the book belong” ‘but he con 
ually troets the Haropon rntotat Sih retarens ey 
false tof ewer ld Wah he eo 
ur the'book is moro than a restatement of the old 
facto theme ganipne ge erie brah 
Etcovesee, The’ author hes takan apr his ows fae 
a altade to soeontopesalit oobtebuions, Pot 
Eistonon tho antanton Goeller say i counted wit 
‘Warm tint with Wan Eas Bool suglsed here 
guint ozo of tho work aves no soope Er fositng 





A Study of Palmolithi. 
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this perfectly correct identifietion. ‘Then the old only to be hoped that he will continue on the lines on 
Uypolbgieal clasifiention hos, becomo more human snd which ho has bogun. There are a mumbor of quite good 
IEE genial haba, dangnation, «pints is tations, Me. BURKITT. 

‘ intlligiblo * knifo-biados | in. the cme Yolkskundliche Bibliographie fur das Jahr 1927. 


of the Ava, Chitelperron and Gravette types (but is 
{tot the Font Robort point, alo a knifo—tanged ?). 

‘We have then at last a reliahle and concise outline 
sulted to the noods of tho university student and serving 
fs an ideal introduction to a study of palwolithie times 
by any intelligent reader. ‘Tho types which have to be 
recoguized are clearly illustrated by Mrs. Burkit’s 
frit an ‘li sent droning. 7. ave, tomeves 
found. that ictlar forked-baso lance:point 
Sclcted foo ikea api-bano point for tho average 
Student to whom an original is-not available, And the 
peculiarities of a Clastonian fake ean bo better brought 
Bat by the addition ofa ide view. May wo hope that this 
Tittle primer is only = profade toa larger. and more 
comprehensive work which will survey” tho whole field 
St the old world and be accompanied by an edoquate 
Gocumentation—a now odition of Prehistory in fact? 
‘That ie badly. wanted both inthe Empire and in 
‘America, and Mr. and Mrs, Burkitt could give it us. 

"inthe light of that hope and tho prospect of « new ise 
‘of the present work, may I add on or two suggestions? 
a view of the importance attached to. the lade as 
tlmoot the hallmark of noanthropio cultures, it would 
fovwell to insston the laborious preparation of the 
Coro ented the production of Hades.» A aban 
Snimprine atti Spanish art to." Cepsian 
aller than upper palaotidhe” (ry italics)! But in any 
avo Lean fad no real evidense for Capsians in Spain 
{hough Tam personally attached to tho theory);) the 
Painters might just as well: have. been, let ux eay, 
Pepascans.” 


jaléolithique Ancien | Stratifié a Ras-Bey- 
oath” danger de. unarsisg Se ag 
A Bergy, 8. i 


“Any serious attempt to correlate the archeological 
‘and geological records is always interesting, and Father 
Bergy is to. be congratulated on having’ produced « 
noteworthy picce of work, Even should it tum out 
That some of his interpretations of the evidence have to 
be tightly modified, nono the loss he has given us 
number of new facts and drawn attention to an area 
Where his own investigations (which will doubtless bo 
Eontinued and amplified in the futuro) have opened 
farther line of study in prohistoric research in Syria. 

“Along the sea shore ‘occur a number of different 
deposits, among which can be dist 
‘Gunes formed at'a time when the actual strand occupied. 

Jomewhat diferent position to its present one, as well 
teore merira dunes which, of our straiaraphinly 
overlie their predecessors. ‘Father Bergy is especial 
Concemed to felate earth movements and a conjectured 
ciation in tho neighbouring highlands during quater. 
Bary times with these coastal doposite in which ho has 
Aiscovered industries referablo to various cultures. Tt 
js thus possible to suggest a definite geological dating 
for the various Toams, alluyiums and dune deposits 
found in terms of earth movements and local glacial 

jomena, and at tho same time to correlate the 

ts with the archmological finds associated. with 
‘them. Of course, it is just here thab diffcultios in 
Interpretation ean’ ariso; Anyone who has lad to deal 
With successive coartal eand deposit, ete knows well 
Yhat. two apparently identical beds in two areas may 
fotually be af quite different dates. At the sumo timo 
it must be said that Father Bergy seems to have made 
Out a good case for a great part of his claims, and it is 
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“H., edited by Geiger, P- Berlin 


Mapinonnstayer, 
Aare 88. "9 x bin, as pp. Water 47 
ede do ean, St. ax 1638, 100. 


‘Thowe who have used the previous volumes of *i 
series will bo gad to kaow that, thanks to the No 
Greiorchaft der Deutschen Wissonsehafe, and. £0 
inbour of Dis, Hoffinana-Keayer end Geiger, « further 
thdverymuch{fallorvolume ienow available. ‘The system 
oF clasdoation ig tho game as in provious years; fewer 
Sesiodicals have boon indexed, though some sew, on 
Peretstnolog " (Laibach) have. been included. ‘There 
$2 some surprising omissions from the list of publi- 
Entions catalogued, eg, "Airica, "The Journal of the 
oval Anthropological institute,’ “Max.” "The inereas- 
Ing ditculty of following tho vast output of modern 
Heharch points to an ultimate international cataloguing 
Faroe td cover all publications, but till that eventuates 
Such fri Wh above ae iaaluale np thao 
Graphical or folklore library can aiford to overlook: it, 
i = BMY, 














Voodoos and Obeahs : Phases of West India Witeh- 
Meese! cast h Wittens, ev. New 
Foe asl, 1F%. 18 
Te ae ae Bia ook i mumned up ia 

sonic a She Introduction : "Technically, not only 
ra ae dent eclfeallasanc the one from 
evan” feat aad ei, but we 
: det nme Suni thee 
ca ee hat he gnnlly impinged 
: Seo ss hn nd fa aoe 
eee. eee ently Grom Af, tog 
ee settee ee hot entinah Yootbo (Vee- 
for fierent Pate tat ip cnmnily'& sana ou, 

Mo dani oto Gaines Gout and moped 


ym them by their conquorors, the Dahomans, Tt was 


exported by means of tho slave-traflic to the West 
{nuies, more particularly to the islands under French 
domination, ‘The correct sacrifice in Voodoo-ism is a 


fgont, but ia the wilder ito of Don Pedro, introduood 
{nto Haiti in 1768, the sacrifice is w pig. In both Voodoo 
fand Don Pedro there ia @ ritual dance, danced without 
instrumental music, but the Don Pedro was flercer and 
more drunken than that of Voodoo, and the whole 
Hitual more savage and bloodthirsty.” Oboah (or Obi) 
‘Comes from Ashanti and ia easentially witcheraft. ‘This 
Gras brought by the slave-trado to Jamaica, and with it 
tame another ritual known as Myalism, In origin 
boa “end Myalism were opposed to one another, 
‘Myaliam counterecting Obeah. - Later on, they combined 
together ao hat now there is some dicts ip, ds; 
tinguishing them, "the forces of Myaliam and 

ENfnve dogencrated into a common form of witeheraft.” 
Myaliauy however, begen as tho old religious dance, 
Mile Obeah was hot a form of worship, but was con: 
Corned only with magic. This book should be extremely 
‘useful to those who study the clash of qulture. “The 
ogeneration of Voodoo and Myalism. and the connection 
of tho latter, with Christian Revivalist' mestings is 
ntoresting, though allowance must be made for the 
‘prejudices of one church whon dealing with the doings 
bf another. A. MURRAY. 


Alcohol and Man. 
tix assistant editors 
‘York, 1038. vis + 451 pp. 
‘Tho talo is old, tradi 
flood; and the conclusions 
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Ihave not been materially modified. Wine is not for 
gs orice ai daskton cove, ut i som 
Taondld for those of @ heavy heart that they may” forget 
The sertows, ‘Later wor only dots th T and unr: 
eg the nots witha wealth of tii, a 
‘prosent Book sw study frm many angles inten 
to reveal fasts without daring implication physio- 
fogioal, pharmacological, genetic, peychintria and 
idmogeaphie aspects are all considered. Physiologically 
‘oohel i e narcotie, Pharmacslogially it rovsives ttl 
praise save as e solvent and av suitable stimulant in 
Ripa. dosos for. the aged.” Prychologically it isan 
[nhibiter of inhibitions, hence ite tae in social gatherings 
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alooholio consumption. On the other hand, the writer 
Of the section on gencticn concludes that itis highly 
{E npcobublo that the quality of human stock has boon 
“grat injured or advercly’ modifod by the long uso of 
“ Gleohol and tho author of the section on’ oxperi= 
‘raants oh healthy persons’ completo his narrative with 
‘"tho habitual uso of aloohol im modarato amounta by 
«Mis moral amen date appears tobe without any 

« nt organic eflect deleterious in’ character.” 
ale Woke swell doce and fll of ermenition 
for both partion in the agelong controversy, none of the : 
turthor, however, hes pet tho main reason for the per. 

SEstent te of alcohol beverages, despite allo 














And ite danger in excess. Mental disease and social demerits, so picturesquely as the biblical phraso— 
‘Bitrem are Said to exist Yo an extent proportionate to monketh glad the heart of man. ROS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pots and Pies 
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State oto ho teding Ua Sela se 
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Ph ly bling for rod wel Abn ne 
ine Sy, bala oe belt ap of ayo tis 
Rantor aod may still bo, for all T know. 
MS, DURHAM. 
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Mvambunja, Kagogu. 
© the sons take their mother's name and the daughters 
take the name of thoir father. In the next generation, 
‘herafore, tho names return. “T.-C. HODSON. 


emiya (0, 1888, 168). 
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‘in Arabic a8 mdmid, and moans * bitumen.” (Guide 
to Coll. in BML, 158), so that strictly the word 
‘should be applied only’ to bodies preserved in bitumen. 
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“ at ono period [in 
| tho dead wore embalmed in honey‘; the 
“ treatment of the child who was found in a sealed jar 
of honey, ‘mentioned by the Muhammadan writer, 
"and al-Latif, and the body of Alexander the Great, 
“being well-lenown instances of the custom.” (B.M. 
Egyptian Guide, 162.) Whother this child was intended 
for momiyai, wo ero not told;’ but the similarity is 
suggestive. GFORD. 
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GURKHA LIFE IN THE CAMP AT MORILE MARCULESTI, 1918. 
Photos by L. Adam. 
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é ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


1: Marriage Ceremony. With Plate B. Adam. 
A Marriage Ceremony of the Pun-Clan (Magar) at Rigah (Nepal). By Leonhard Adam, 
L. Introduetory. 
‘Tho pretend paper contains « small part of the mmatecil ooleoted by mywif during 98 

my stay in the Indian Prisoners of War Camp at Morile-Maroulesti (pronounced Marcoolesht) in 
South Roumania from April to November, 1918. Indian soldiers of various tribes, taken prisoner on 
the Western Front, could hardly support the North German climate, and it was difficult to arrange 
tho ritual food which was essential for their maintenance. Consequently, after the occupation of 
Roumania in 1916, the German military authorities sent most of the Indian prisoners, with their 
‘consent, to Southern Roumania, where spring and summer at least are so warm as to be more 
suitable for Indians, It is true that, on tho other hand, winter in Roumania is as cold as in the 
‘North; but, first of all, the conditions of existence for the Indians who desired to live according to 
their religious prescriptions were much better here. ‘There was no prisoners’ camp in the proper 
sense of this term, becauso no enclosure existed, ‘The camp was situated on the plain near to the 
lovely Jalomita River, and near a wonderful forest. ‘Tho soldiers lived, partly in solid Roumanian 
housol, partly in huts they had built themselves of stems and loam with reed-covered roofs, in a 

mitive style, following their own tasto and needs, Sikhs, 'Thakurs, Gurkhas, Garhwalis and 
Hipbacamedens lived sepacstnly bub clow by each other. ‘They were fice to keep sheep, chickent 
‘and pigeons, and to cultivate their own garden, where they grew vegetables and melons, even Indian 
-yogotables, the seed of which they received by post via the British Prisoners of War Fund. Further- 
‘more, cach tribe had its own temple and could perform its rites according to its religion. In October, 
1018, I took part in the great Durga Festival of the Gurkhas (Dasahara) as their guest, and I saw 
about ten or twelve sheep being sacrificed in honour of the goddess (see Plate B, Fig. 2). Some of 
the soldiers were dancing, disguised as ‘ nauch-girls,’ while the drum was resounding (see Plato B, 
Fig. 1), and the temple, with its excellent water-colours of Hindu deities painted by Sergeant 
Ganga-Ram, was beautifully decorated with flowers and coloured paper-garlands, ‘Thus one was 
really under the impression of being amongst tho Gurkhas in their own country. Moreover, every 
reasonable desire of the prisoners could be fulfilled, since the Commander of the camp was a German 
‘officer who had spent many years in India and spoke Hindustani fluently, being sympathetio and of 
high education. I shall never forget this camp, which with all its details represented a wonderful 
proof of humanity. ‘These introductory remarks are made to show under what comparatively 
favourable psychological conditions scientific records could be gathered. While, after some months, 
‘was able to write my records with some Sikhs directly in Punjabi, the Gurkha records required the 
‘voluntary assistance of some very intelligent ‘ line-boys,’ who translated the answers of the single 
men, given in Khas-kura, into English. It is true that conversations with single individuals in 
‘a foreign country are but a surrogate for field-work. However, the comparatively agreeable 
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surroundings at Morile-Marculesti had undoubtedly a favourable influence upon the humour of my 
voluntary helpers, who, with a few exceptions, were apparently pleased with the opportunity to talk 
about customs and habits of their tribes, thus giving rather trastworthy reports, although it was 
difficult to gather a coherent narrative. 

In my introduction to tho first part of another section of our records collected in the camps,! 
I published a detailed survey of the psychological conditions under which our material was obtained. 
‘Tho Gurkha records have not yet been published. I hope to be able to publish them at length in one 
of the next volumes of my Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft (Stuttgart). 

The literature on Nepal and the Gurkhas published before 1928 was inadequate on social 
organization and customary law except Colonel Eden Vansittart’s ‘Notes on Goorkhas.’? But in 
1928, Major W. Brook Northey and Captain C. J. Morris published their work, ‘The Gurkhas, their 
Manners, Customs and Country,’ (London), and in 1933 appeared Captain Morris's excellent book, 
“Gurkhas” (Handbook for the Indian Army, Delhi), an entirely rewritten edition of Colonel 
Vansittart's book, and a very good introduction to Gurkha social and family organization. Many 
details noted in my records are confirmed here, and further particulars are given which I was, of course, 
unable to ascertain from a very limited number of individuals. Nevertheless, I may say that some 
further information and details ean be seen from my records which concern the peculiar organization, 
customs and customary law of special tribes and in single villages of Nepal. 

As a matter of course, when eliciting facts from my Nepalese friends, I started from an 
‘unconstrained conversation upon their country and their village. ‘Then the first question was always 
concerning their caste and which castes were living in their village. Most of the intelligent men 
gave at once a longer or shorter list of what they called ‘ castes,’ but which were in reality partly 
castes and partly different tribes. It is well known that the term ‘ Gurkha’ was originally restricted 
to the inhabitants of a place of this name, but is now in use to denote the natives of Nepal as well 
as their descendants born and brought up in Indian garrisons.’ Although there are various tribes 
‘with altogether different languages in Nepal, it is a striking fact that the people consider themselves 
as members of one nation, thus treating their tribes almost as mere castes. But there exist 
undoubtedly both tribal and local peculiarities in social life and customs, and this is why my records 
often differ from the statements made by Major Northey and Captain Morris, who says himself 
(Gurkhas, Preface): “. . . it is a fuct that in some cases the customs and practices of the 
“ various clans and kindreds differ from district to district.” 

‘The present paper is but a short chapter of one of the best records (No. 25) I could gather, 
containing details on local peculiarities which aro not found elsewhere.t Control by reference to 
the books mentioned before, justifies my opinion that the soldier who gave me the following information 
was absolutely trustworthy and a good observer. His name was Bahadur Pun, of the Magar tribe; 
Pun is the clan-name, though he refused to tell me to which of the many kindreds of his clan’ he 
belonged. In 1918, Bahadur Pun was about twenty-seven years of age; these people do not always 
‘exactly know their own age, He was a married man, born in Rigah, a village of about eight hundred 
souls (1914). The district is Baglung (Western Hills of Nepal; of. Morris, p. 163); the nearest 
market-town is Tokshar, and the nearest town is Gulmi (Morris, p. 165). He lived in Rigah until 
he enlisted, but while he was a soldier in Assam he spent some months every year in Rigah, thus 
being able to describe the customs of his clan in this village. 











2 «Site und Recht in Nordarita (Records on txibal aw 
sand custom in Moroveo, Algier and Tunis), colected by 
‘Bmst Ubach and Ernst Rackow, with linguist notes by 
G. Kampfimeyer and H. Stumm, edited by Leonhard 
‘Adam, (Supplement to the  Zeitecrift fur verglechende 
« Rechtavisunachafe’), Stuttgart, 1028. Some of my photos 
showing soones from the Sikhs’ life in Morile-Mareoolesht 
fan be soon from ‘I2ustrierte Volkerkunde, ed. by G. 
‘Buschan, Vol I, 2nd and $rd edn. (1923), Bigs. $23, 324, 
Plate XVII (p. 406) and Fig. 298. My records gathored 
from two Australian natives are published in my 
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«Zeitschrift fr vergleichonde Rechtowissenschaft,’ Vol. 43. 

* Caloutta, 1890, revised edition published in 1915 
by Colonel U. B. Nicolay, reprinted in 1918; but for our 
rresoarchos only tho frst edition waa to hand. 

3 See Morris, “ Gurkhas,” pp. 37 and 124, seg. 

“Compare Captain Morris's “ Gurkhas," p. 41 seq. (on 
marriage in general); p. 89 seg. (on Limbumarrioge); 
p. 101 (Rai). Re Major Northey's and Capt. Morr 
"The Gurkhas,’ seo references above (p. 24). 

5 According to Morris (‘ Gurkhas,’ 
no fowor than 62 kindreds of the Pan-Clan. 
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IL, Betrothal and Marriage Ceremonies of the Clan Pun (Magar) at Rigah. 

Ifa young man is over 16 years of age, his father has to look for a daughter-in-law. When he 
has found a girl whom he considers as fit for his son, he has to inform him and to ask whether or not 
he likes the girl. If the son does not agree, the father is not allowed to choose that girl for him, 
‘The son may also select a girl himself, ‘Tho girl must be not under 14 and not over 15 years of age, 
‘Having chosen the girl, the boy’s father calls upon the girl’s father, requesting him to give his daughter 
to his son. The boy's father is accompanied by some of his relatives and by the headman (mukhiya) 
of the village; the future bridegroom is not present. ‘The boy's father has to presont to tho girl's 
father at least 20 pounds of meat, some dried fish, wine and curds, ‘Thus there is @ meeting of the 
‘male members of both families in the girl's father's house. If the girl’s father agrees to the proposal, 
the above gifts are handed over to him, and they aro then eaten by all the men present. But if the 
girl's father does not agree, the visitors return to their houses, the boy's father taking the gifts with 
him. Tn caso of an agreement, the fathers both request the Brahmans to prove the horoscope of both 
the boy and tho girl. Even the hour of marriage will be fixed by a Brabman. 

After the meal—in case of an agreement—the boy's father presents a golden ring to the girl's 
father. ‘The latter does not give this ring to his daughter, but keeps it himself. ‘This betrothal is 
called Saimundri. Then the girl's father fixes the day of marriage (i.e., according to the horoscope), 
whereafter the guests rotumn to their houses. 

‘Between betrothal and marriage there is « space of not less than four months and of not more 
than one year. During this period the engaged ones are allowed to see but not to talk to one another. 
But the bridegroom may see his mother-in-law and talk with her. 

One month before the marriage the girl’s father gives notice to the bridegroom’s father, and 
from this time both families are proceeding with preparations for the marriage ceremonies. Before 
the marriage both fathers assemble the members of their families, and each family has a meal 
separately. 

On the marriage-day the bridegroom's father assembles his family members and his friends 
‘again. Four hours before the marriage the bridegroom’s father sends a message to the marriage- 
party, viz., the male members and the male friends of the bride's family, requesting them to be ready. 
‘The messengers are two men, who have to take with them about forty bananas and a wooden vessel 
of curds, bringing these gifts to the girl’s father. Meanwhile the bridegroom’s father reserves four 
sheep, three goats, about 50 pounds of curds, wine, clothing, and ornaments for the bride. Musicians, 
flautists, trampeters and drummers are fetched. 

‘Then the male members and friends of the bridegroom's family walk to the bride’s father’s 
house. They are carrying rifles, on the way firing into the air. The bridegroom’s eldest brother 
and his father, as well as the headman, are on horseback. The bridegroom himself is carried by 
four men in a closed litter (doli”). Some male relatives of the bride meet them with music 
‘Then the men of the bride's family receive the men of the bridegroom's family and, when welcoming, 
they sprinkle rice mixed with curds over them, This is called parchenu, and it means about ‘ to give 
the honour.’ Then the marriage company on the part of the bridegroom enters a hut of mats 
previously erected close by the bride's father’s house, where the whole marriage company, i.¢., from. 
oth sides, takes seats, As soon as the bridegroom's company has taken seats, the food prepared 
in the bride's house (not the food brought by the bridegroor companions) is served up and 
distributed, The bridegroom is present; the bride is not. She is in her room. The men eat and 
drink, ‘The women belonging to the bride's family are standing round the sitting men, offering, food 
fand drinks, but do not take anything themselves, Afterwards the men sing and’ dance. ‘The 
women sing, too, but do not dance. ‘The bridegroom is present. 

Meanwhile the Brahman arrives. At the hour fixed in the horoscope he brings the betrothed 
couple together. This is performed before the jagge, either in front of the bride's father’s house, 
‘little to the side, or at a comer of the house, "A jagge is a placo for the veneration of God, being 

© This differs from Capt. Morris's * Gurkhas,” p. 1: 
“When a marringo as boon agreod upon, the boy 
parents give the girl « gold ring (aahi mitdri) as o sign 
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made for marriages and certain other festivals by a Brahman, It is somewhat less than 1 foot high 
and about 1 yard and 3 inches long and broad, and consists of accumulated earth. ‘The Brahman 
ereots this place of earth and cow manure, sprinkles Ganga-water over it 

and covers it with flour, sprinkling it in the following lines and figures, viz. 

1, a square with two pairs of parallel lines crossing each other; 

2, (facing the bottom line) half-moon and sun. 

‘At the fixed hour, bridegroom and bride aro brought together. ‘The couple is 
sitting before the jagge. ‘Tho bride's face is veiled. ‘They are not allowed to 

talk with each other. Both are holding flowers (ful) and acheta (a mixture of 

rice and milk) in their hands. ‘Then the Brahman begins to read in his 

scripture book. After finishing one chapter, he requests the couple to circle 

several tes round the agve, Afterwards the two reset themselves. Now 

the bridegroom puts a handful of sendur (rod load; a powdered red colour) 

on the front of the bride's head, above the forehead. He has to 

do so five timos. At this moment the bride’s family is forbidden to look, the bridegroom's family 
is not. After this coremony the girl is considered as the legitimate wife of the young man, But 
they are not yet allowed to speak with each other. Now the bride's relatives approach the couple 
‘and wash their feet. ‘This is dono first by the bride's parents, then by the bride's brother, finally 
by tho other relatives. After feet washing, the members of the bride's family sprinkle this water 
over the couple’s heads. Furthermore, after the washing, the male relatives of the bride must make 
some presentations to the couple (cloth, ornaments, pottery, also money). ‘Then the couple returns, 
i.e., the husband goes into the hut of mats, the bride into the houso. All this happens during the 
night. Next morning the bride’s father puts her and her younger sister into the litter in which the 
bridegroom came. Then the husband’s relatives, especially his father, give presonts to the bride's 
family and, after greeting nd teking leave, the young husband's family goes home. ‘The young husband 
is now on horseback. 

On arrival at home « fective is arranged. st « dlatence of about 400 0 600 yards from. the 
house. The family members eat and drink. ‘Then the couple enters the house, while the husband’s 
relatives return to their home. As soon as they have entered the house, the young couple may 
‘speak to each other. But after three days of conjugal life the young couple and the wife's sister muat 
return to the wife's parents, This is called duran farkanu, meaning : If the couple did not retin. 
after three days and for three days to the bride's parents’ house, the couple would certainly suffer 
from ill luck. One of them would die, or one or other piece of their property would be lost. ‘Thus 
the couple will stay for two or three days with the young wife's parents, Afterwards the young 
husband returns to his house alone. But after a week ho returns to take his wife finally. ‘The couple 
will then live in the house of the husband’s father, but in separate rooms reserved for them. Husband 
and wife aro joint owners of the gifts presented to the couple by the bride's family during the marriage 
ceremony. ‘This is the same with all the other goods, ‘The woman is not the owner of a single piece, 
and she is not allowed to sell or to buy anything alone; she does not even own her ornaments. 

‘Tho above desoription was given in Khaskura and translated at onoo by tho interproter into 
simple but very clear English. I recorded his translation in German, except for a few important 
sentences, which I wrote word for word in. English. I am sorry that it is impossible here to add an 
analysis of the particulars. Some features of these ceremonies prove Indian influence, eg., the 
circulating the holy plaoo (saptapadi); the half-moon and sun, eto,; and sprinkling rico and ‘milk 
is « magio fertility-ritual which is well known from many countries and peoples, including Europe 
‘Now, the Pun clan (or, according to Northey’s and Morris's terminology in ‘ The Gurkhas,’ Pun tribe) 
live “in the high isolated parts of the Magar country ” (‘The Gurkhas,’ p. 189). Their special habits 
‘are not separately treated in Major Northoy’s and Captain Morris’s books. ‘Therefore, it is interesting 
to compare my record with the excellent descriptions given in ‘ ‘Tho Gurkhas ’ of marriage ceremonies 
of Brahmans, Thakurs and Chetris (p. 127 seqq.), of Magars and Gurungs (p. 194, eeqq,), and of the Rai 
(p.241, seq). Tho ritual of the Puns is somewhat more primitive, but there are some deviations. 
For instance, the interdiction to speak to one another seems to be a peculiar custom of the Puns, 
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although this ean be found with other peoples, as well as the returning of the married woman to her 
family for some time, a well-known custom in other countries, but which I could not find in Northey’s 
and Morris's books. Some further details seem to be peculiar, too, ‘Thus, although there exists 
# classical description of Gurkha marriage in the books mentioned a part of my records seemed to me 
worth publishing as a detailed report from a special local district, ‘LEONHARD ADAM. 





Egypt : Camel, Caton-Thompson. 
‘The Camel in Dynastic Egypt By @. Caton-Thompson. 

‘The evidence for the existence of the camel in protodynastio and dynastio Egypt, resting oh 
as it has hitherto done upon rare modelled likenesses of a somewhat ambiguous creature 
inscourely believed to represent a camel, may now be supplemented by practically certain physical 
proof of its existence in the early Old Kingdom. In the season of 1927-8 my third season's work in 
‘tho Faiyum, under the auspices of the Royal Anthropological Institute, included the excavation of 
gypsum quarries and workshops in the northern Faiyum scarp (cf. Max, July, 1928). Amongst the 
objects found was a two-strand twist of hair-cord, over 3 feot in length, superficially, I noted, 
resembling camel-hair. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Martin A. C. Hinton of the Natural History Museum, this has now 
boon carefully examined. He reports (Oct. 5, 1983) : “Ihave made a careful microscopic study of the 
“hair and have compared it with the hairs of many recent mammals. ‘The ancient hairs are, as 
“ regards the cortex, somewhat disintegrated; but making allowance for that, they agree perfectly 
“ well with those of the camel and they show more or less important differences from those of all 
“the other mammals used for comparison. ‘These included, amongst others, ox, sheop, goat, 
“ horse, ass, and man. Ordinary transmitted light and polarized light were used for the examination, 
“ and with both the agreement was with the camel. So I think one can say with safety that the rope 
“was made of camel-hair.” 

The cord, on evidence which will be given in my forthcoming publication of the Faiyum work, 
is dated to the Third, or at latest possibly the early Fourth Dynasty. It was collected by myself 
from the 2-ft. level in an undisturbed and culturally homogeneous 4-ft. deposit of consolidated 
gypsum powder dated throughout by pottery : there is, in my opinion, no possibility of error in its 
Old Kingdom authenticity. 

‘The cord, at the special request of the late Mr. G. R. Carline, passed into the possession of the 
Bankfield Museum, Halifax, whose present curator kindly supplied me with the sample for analysis. 

Thave thought this information may be of sufficient interest to Egyptologists to abstract and 
isolate it here from its inconspicuous place in the forthcoming Faiyum publication to be issued as 
‘one of the series of annual publications of the British School of Archeology in Egypt in financial 
conjunction with the Royal Anthropological Institute, ‘To prehistorians it will equally be of importance 
in checking a tendency to consider that desert rock-drawings or engravings of camels must necessarily 
be either of Pleistocene or of late historic date, G, CATON-THOMPSON. 








Nigeria: Archaolog) Balfour. 
Occurrence of ‘Cleavers’ of Lower-Palmolithlc type in Northern Nigeria. By H. Balfour, P.R.S. 

Tn tho devxipton of ‘Stone implementa from Nigeria’ publibed by Mr. HJ. OF 
Braunholtz in 1926 (Geological Survey of Nigeria, Occasional Paper, No. 4), there appears 
to be no roference to a type of implement of Lower-pulwolithic facies, which is of considerable interest 
in the general African series of early stone ago types.’ I refer to the axe-like type, commonly 
referred to nowadays as the ‘ cleaver,’ which is characterized mainly by having the cutting edge 
formed by the interseotion of two large finke-scars, one on either surface of the implement. ‘The 
junction of these two scars along the lower margin furnishes a cutting edge of extreme sharpness, 
‘though, necessarily, one which is incapable of standing prolonged hard usage for chopping purposes. 
‘The edge is not altered by secondary trimming, which would have the effect of lessening its keenness. 
‘Until recent years, this type had received scant recognition, since it had been noted as an occasional 
occurrence only among Chelleo-Acheulian implements and was considered to be somewhat rare and 
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aberrant, Even now, it might be straining a point to describe the ‘ cleaver’ as one of the dominant 
tooltypes of Chelleo-Achenlian cultures in most of the areas ofits dispersal. But in South Africa, 
particularly, it must be accorded’the status of a dominant type, in view of its great abundance and 
‘wide distribution south of the 
Zombesi, Tts further dispersal in 
‘Africa becomes a matter of im- 
portance, and the object of this note 
is to record the occurrence of the 
type in Nigeria, When I was in 
Northern Nigeria, three years ago, 
while staying at Jos, on the Bauchi 
Plateau, I examined, with the kind 
permission of Mr. Russell, the 
collection of stone implements which 
had been deposited in the Govern- 
ment Office, and which included a 
number of implements of Lower- 
palmolithio facies, discovered largely 
in the courseof tin-miningoperations. 
‘Among them I was much interested 
to find well-defined examples of the 
“cleaver? type. Of two of these I 
made rough sketches, which are here 
reproduced, Figs. 1 and 2, As Thad 
only a very brief time at my 
Tr Pow axoane, 2 om wnax tmp paxn aver, disposal, the sketches were very 
‘Pound by A. 8. Williams. hurriedly made, and cannot be 
as accurate in detail; but 
‘the general characteristics and distribution of the flaking are shown. ‘The first ‘example (Big. 1)* 
is a well-defined ‘ cleaver ’ which was found by Mr. A. 8. Williams in, or closo to, the Delimi R., at 
Gangare, near Jos, on the Bauchi Plateau, Northern Nigeria. It is about 16 om. long x 8-7 om. in 
‘maximum width, and consists of a massive flake. ‘The greater area of one surface is the untouched 
sear of detachment from the original block, though along one lateral margin a few flakes have been 
detached, by way of marginal trimming. ‘The other surface exhibits a larger area of coarse flaking, 
some of which appears to have been done prior to the detachment of the main flake from the 
Dlock, ‘The large facet forming the basal area of this surface is a single flake-scar, and the outting 
‘or ‘cleaving’ edge of the implement is formed by the junction of this scar with the sear-of- 
detachment of the other surface, Fig. 2 shows a second, larger and better worked ' cleaver,’ 
possibly of diorite, about 17-5 em. long, and nearly 11 om. wide. Tt was found in the Mongu R., 
‘At Mongu, on the southern part of the Bauchi Plateau. It is considerably weathered and patinated ; 
the edges and ridges are rounded off by attrition, and the whole surface is glossy. Its form is more 
symmetrical and the flaking along the Interal margins is rather less conrso, as compared with the other 
specimen, but the technique and mode of producing the desired tool-form are similar in the two instances. 
‘A third example (Fig. 3), which was found in alluvial gravel on the Delimi R., at Gangare, 
was gent to me by the Resident at Jos in 1931. It is considerably smaller than the others 
mentioned, 11-8 om, x 6:8 om, and is mado of Rhyolite or Liparite (identified by Mr. C. J. Bayzand). 
It is greatly weathered and the flaking on the two surfaces has lost definition through attrition, 
‘The dulling of the edges and ridges makes it difficult to distinguish the flake-scars, except in a few 
instances. Sufficient indication of the technique and intention, however, remains, and one can 
‘unhesitatingly accept this specimen as an implement of the ‘cleaver’ type, similar in general 
character to the example shown in Fig. 2. 


1 he figures are half-scale, 
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‘These three examples from the Bauchi Plateau indicate that the ‘ cleaver’ was one of the well- 
defined tools of that part of West Afriea during what is presumed to have been a Lowor-paleolithio 
culture phase, Whether this tool-type can be shown to have occupied as dominant a position in 





this region as ‘ cleavers’ do in South Africa remains to be seen, when a far more extensive series 
of early stone-age implements has been secured from the Plateau alluvial deposits. There can. be 
little doubt, I think, that the ‘ cleavers ’ of West and South Africa are closely related morphologically, 
‘and there is great likelihood that it may be possible to link up the Lower-palwolithic implements 
‘ of ‘ cleaver’ typo throughout their dispersal, or, at any rate, the greater part of it, 
In the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, T 
have for some years placed on exhibition the 
following exaiples which fall within the 
category of ‘cleavers.’ One very large 
example of flint, from Warren Hill, Suffolk 
(from 8. G. Howlett’s collection) ; one small, 
also of flint, from Willingdon Hill, Sussex 
(Grom the same collection); plaster-cast from 
‘one of those found by Louis Lartet in the 
alluvium of the Manzanares, at San Isidro, 
Spain; one of compacted quartzite from the 
“Tnterite’ gravels, Attrampakkam Nullab, 
Chingleput District, Madras Presidency (from 
R. Bruce Foote's collection) ; one of quartzite 
from Madras Presidency (Mrs. W. Theobald’s 
collection); one, made from a large outside 
flake from a quartzite boulder, from 
Madras (J. Wickham Flower's collection); io. 3. now arcuviat, aRavst, GANGann, DxuIME IVER, 
C 23) 
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‘one of quartzite from ‘ lateritic’ 
"The following specimens are from South Africa—one large ‘cleaver’ of ‘Table- 


collection). 
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deposits, Poondi, Madras Presidency (H. W. Seton Kan's 


‘Mountain sandstone, from Stellenbosch, Cape Colony (collected by myself, 1905); one made from 
‘a thick outside-flake from a sandstone boulder, from a ‘ Stellenbosch ’ factory site at Villiersdorp, 0.0. 


(Dr. 
(collected by myself, 1910); 


fifteen from the same locality (van Alphen collection); 
(Kimberley Museum and van Alphen collections) ; 

collection); one from Tiger Kloof, Bechuanaland (Rev, 
junetion of the Riet and Modder Rivers (J. C. 


‘and one from the Golfeourse, Pietermaritzburg, 
‘Sabi Game Reserve, at Hippopotamus Pool, number II (collected by 


the bed of the Sabi River, 
myself, 1929). 


A. Cypro-Myet 
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‘van Heerden’s collection); one from the Vaal River at Nooitgedacht, Griqualand West 
four from the Vaal R. at Pnicl, G.W. (collected by myself, 1920) ; 


‘two’ from the Vaal R. at Windsorton 
two from Barkly West (Miss Wilman’s 
‘Neville Jones's collection); ono from the 
Rickard’s collection, 1880); two from the Racecourse 
Natal (0. G. Bliss collection) ; and, lastly, one from 
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wean Inscription from Enkomi, near Salamis in Cyprus. By Professor John L. Myres. 


‘The fragment of a lange clay store-jar, shown on quarter-scale in Fig. 1, was found in the autumn 
of 1913 in the course of a trial excavation for the Cyprus Museum on the well-known Lato 


Minoan site near Enkomi, the bronze age predecessor of the Hellenic city Salamis, on 


the east coast, of Cyprus. 


in the low limestone escarpment which overlooks the 
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‘The jar had been part of the equipment of a chamber-tomb cut 


bronze-age cemetery along its east side. 
Unfortunately the tomb had been long looted, 
and contained only a few other fragments of 
pottery including common Late Minoan painted 
ware, Similar chamber-tombs along the same 
escarpment, though all likewise looted, yielded 
potsherds enough to associate them with the 
cemetery in the open ground below, where the 
British Museum excavated in 1895 (‘Excavations 
in Cyprus.’ London, 1899) and the Swedish Bx- 
pedition recently. ‘The fragment was deposited 
in the Cyprus Museum forthwith, together with 
other objects from the same excavation, 

‘The photograph shows clearly part of 
an inscription, incised on the vessel after 
firing, Unfortunately, after the fragment left 
my keeping, and before it was photographed in the Cyprus 
Museum, someone has enhanced with lead-pencil all the incised 
lines that appear in my own copy of the document, Sir Arthur 
Evans detects on the photograph another sign near the left hand 
‘edge of the fragment. ‘This I must have regarded as an accidental 
seratch, for T have no record of it 

Tt-will be seon that the inscription is incomplete at both ends, 
and as the characters happen to be all symmetrical—though not 
quite accurately so, as is to be expected in a roughly incised 
document—there is no direst evidence in which direction it, was 
written or is to be read. 

Sir Arthur Evans has very kindly written the following 
note on the signs. JOHN L. MYRES. 
Note on a Cypro-Mycensean Inscription from Enkoml. By Sir 
9] Arthur Evans, F.RS., FB.A. 

‘Although, as Professor Myres has noted, the inscription 
has suffered from pencilling, a careful examination of the 
[4] 
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photograph with the aid of a strong lens has enabled me to supply the copy (Fig. 2) 
with sufficient confidence, As usually the case with the Cypro-Mycenman signs, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4 correspond, as shown in Fig. 3, with signs of the Linear Class B of Knossos. Ib is 
interesting further to observe that they are all found in what appears to be a unitary branch of 
the same soript, dependent on this, prevalent in Mainland Greece (Tiryns, Mycens, ‘Thebes, 
Orchomenos) in the ‘Late Minoan III’ or the ‘Mycenan’ era succeeding the fall of the Knossian 
Palace. ‘The two final signs on the right correspond with well-known Minoan symbols of a religious 
‘character, the ‘impaled triangle’ and the ‘double axe.’ I have ventured to assume that in the 
graffito the lower stroke of the ‘double axo’ was omitted, ‘The work is all very hasty. ‘The 
cruciform sign at the beginning of line 2 is the most usual terminal of male names on the Knossian 


tablets of Class B—many with ‘man’ sign appended. It is probably the end of a name-group. 
ARTHUR J. EVANS. 

















ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
The Folk-Tales and Beliefs of Blasket Island, Kerry. Summary of a Communication presented by 
K. Jackson, 9 January, 1934. 

The Blaskets are a group of small and remote islands off the const of N.W. Kerry, inhabited 9) 
by the descendants of mainlanders who immigrated during the great Famine, now 22 house- 
holds; they are 100 per cent. Gaelic-spenking, and the Great Blasket is the last stronghold of the 
Ianguage in W. Kerry. 

‘Localized traditions are those connected with local saints, particularly St. Brendan the Voyager, 
with the Ossianie cycle, and with the Spanish Armada and the Cromwellian wars. 

‘The songs and poems, which are very popular, are mostly of the 17th-18th century Munster 
School in the Munster dialect, and of their Inter folk-imitators. Extempore verse-composition died 
out within living memory. % 

Ghosts and ghost-stories are not common, and there is a tendency to confuse ghosts and fairies. 
Belief in the sidhe folk, the leprechaun, and the ptica horse. A couple of supernatural Hags associated 
with an old fort (the Diin) on the island, Characteristic belief that seals are human beings under 
enchantment and capable of speaking. 5 

‘Tradition and folk-tale is the property of the seanchaidhe (‘ shanachy’) who is the professional 
entertainer and story-teller. He learns the tales, etc., orally from an established seanchaidhe, needs 
fa prodigious memory, and may have a very large repertoire, ‘The youngest on the Island is over 
sixty and the tradition will die with the next generation ; hence the necessity of collecting all material 
defore too late, ‘Their stories are common to many parts of Gaelio-speaking Ireland ; the ‘ International 
Folk-Tales’ brought and disseminated in the Middle Ages by merchants, beggars and priests, Of 
‘these, ‘ Animal Stories’ are rare, ‘Wonder-Tales ’ and ‘Humorous Tales’ are common and often 
very good, ¢.., the Three Pieoes of Advice (A~T 910B+), Cinderella (A~T 510A), the Magio Helper and 
the Perseus story (A~T 300), the Taming of the Shrew (A~T' 901), the Rich Peasant and the Poor 
Peasant (A~T' 1885), eto. Hero-Tales of the Ossianic oycle :—the tale of ‘ the King of the World and 
‘the Battle of Ventry,’ and the tale ‘ How Diarmiad got the Love-Spot.’ Local tales, explaining place- 
ames, ¢.9., how the Sorrowfull Cliff got its name; or explaining traditions, ¢.g., who were the Fags 
‘of the Din. Tales about Piers Ferriter, the 17th century nobleman, poet, and local hero, worked 
up into a kind of saga, with many soattered verses attributed to him, KENNETH JACKSON, 




















REVIEWS. 


By John vitality of i Ianguage and the induenc itt bad on 
i ling tri 


The Ama-Xosa: Life and Custor 
other surrounding tribes. ‘The present work contains 


Ree Aa et ttat Ban} eh : 

sagen Ser, ovr Pret) Mag OQ. sito runt oft hstlyay far wo an 
i ormigily oly eu asthe Anaccee 2Q oil oe optie i detain of cai wapots 
sate tin oat aking ofthe Seu, the ata ongttenion, rc a te loge yey 
Sri ea eee tones tien and wary some ‘of ths important 








> Tho references are to the numbers of Aarne and Thompson's ‘The Typee of the Folk-ale,’ Helsinki, 1928. 
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rites—marriage, ciroumeision, burinl, and ancestral 
‘secrifices—and a miscellancous collection of customs, 
‘omens, and charms. ‘Tho book is ovidently intended 
Primarily to interest the general public, ‘and more 
partionlarly, tho South African public, inthe inhorent 
Dbllitioa’of tho African race. For this reason one 
‘throughout. a certain tendency to stress the 
fimilasition between Xosm customa and social organiza. 
tion ‘and thove of Buropean and other races during 
fcortain atagon of their history, ‘Thus wo got  pioturo 
of tribal organization soon, as it wore, through uropoan 
even, and deacribed with tho wo of Europoan torms 
fand legal concopte, "To that wection of tho general 
public which stl considers an African an a * save 
Ti it robably salutary ‘and stimulating, But the 
gtiologaty wih his craving for exot dofniion, aad 
tho welter’ of somi-soientifio literature about Africa 
ust "naturally adinit to some disappointment and 
14 doal of approhension at tho whol 
fof much terms as tho ‘ Scotch clan,’ * tax,’ 
Peivil codes,’ to, without a fuller description of their 


"To tho anthropologist Junblo part of th 
To the anthropologist the:most vatuat of tho 
book is probably the chapter on ancestral sacrifices 
ftmong the Banta, Tn spite of ita many, and sometines 
far-otched conmpaxisons with Jowish religion, this section 
{se definite addition to our imowledge. ‘There is some 
{interesting material, too, on tho procedure for opening 
Sigel Gourt among the Ama eee, ith 
Probably the fullest gcount wo have yot on the Nonipa 
Sustoms of these South-Hastern Bantu. ‘The book a 
‘a whole gives slao somo idea of the constant process of 
fplitting “and subdivision into. tribes, sub-ttibes and 
Tal unit which ia o characteristic of those people. 
Sie, Soga’s book saust bo welzomed as evidence that 
Lovedale® College, with ite “unique. opportunities for 
Teeeareh ameng tho South African "becom 
ttre to fo ‘vied pose of rel soilg 
sady amo lagoa of Bantu Africa at 
ay ns TR. 



























yan @. B, Sansom. ett Historias es 
ie Sy prapaver 0. Ge Seligman, PRS. 
30. Prics'soe! 
Fe seta editor and tho author are to bo con: 
eee ey ntelatary shor’ hatry of 
Faas clte of ech se pat mob 
sods mucmacy as oun be expected, fn 
Spann pean’ agin, early hiory 





"oortial ages’ have boon borrowed 
Teady.mado by Japanese anthropology from tho ter- 
ininology of tho Buropean pioneers, ‘The author betray 


eeteona tra, stn dias, flowing desly 
ferences, a wen he notes thot, fo 

fon the ‘sovetied “ Noolihio™ thallamounds, ‘some the 
Spulshral mounds of m continental iron-oting eultur, 
cui vondore bother omathing did not intervene 
fotweon this Stone ‘Age and an advanced Iron Ago. 
So ight fafue ceil wonder cher had evn 
1 Inirenng velopmotal age bewern fn om, 
‘present: Sti vat 


in 
i ‘nd thoes from twentiot 
Seceary Yokohama ii 


‘rerulta of Mr. 
‘Mosaleu Iahidn’s studios on tho Buddhism of the Nara 
examination of Sitra MSS. in the 

Shoedin) when he states that Buddhist sitras at frst 
recitals, to the Japancso, ‘Those 

studies give «now and romarkable picture of a Japan 
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eamostly absorbing Buddhist philosophy and 
Yee et ea date Gan was repaid, On he 
‘ther handy In exchenge for the legendary ‘gure 
Sinan, who has tg often found ik way ito 
orious histories of Japan, Mfr, Sansom gives us Pimilcu, 
tho historical Japanceo Mcioa, chovot queen by her 
Fpl tein or ra” ho wes no 
fotos and was buried in tho tint contury A.D, in & 
hamborod "mound. ‘The next sovereign, 00, W 
fomalo, «git of 13. When a. malo protonder” aro 
‘hoo was sev0l and whon they got thoir quoan, order 
aa rostored, ‘This now in Japanoso history’: matri= 
farchy, and 0 linking up of mognlithio culture with it 
fin'timos. But again. tho author, wesing with is 
Western eyes, pou of the early religion as "ne 
{Pfavored panthelam,” backward because anthropomor 
ena undavloya, and bona ter was 0 lat 
fnction botween life and death oF body and spirit, 

ho dofnite idee of af immortal, soparato soul; and, om 
This necount, he finds it Tacking in speculative, philoso- 
iio eloments 1. Wo get, however, an admirable account 
Sf etal Sint oepvanen nd 0 in appreciation 
‘Of their ooncorn with physiologioal and wsthetio purity, 
‘tnd of the influence on Japanoso charactor that has been 
txercised by the abuoned of « problem of evil ora torbur. 
{ng senso of sin. This voleze well full the purpoto 
Professor Seligman had in view in projecting tho series, 
ind no student of human cultae enn alford tobe 
thout it. There has been too mauch ignorance of what 
Northern and Basteramost Asia wore thinking and doing 
When tho West was going to echool in the culture of the 
Near East. V. 6.0. COLLUM. 


Labarun al’Adun _ Hausawa da Zantatukansu. 
3 "Accounts and Conversations describing certain 


ractising 
On the 





















Customs of the Hausas. By F. W. Taylor and 
4°G.'G, "Webb. With a Porcword by Henry 
Balfour, F-R.S., Curator of the Pitt’ Rivera 


eg ake aren ee Bene ee 
ge a oe Re ae 


‘This book consists of Hausa toxts (written by natives), 
swith the English translation on the opposite page. The 
texts deal with such subjects as birth, marriago, and 
‘burial customs, tho Koran School, fasis-and festivals, 
‘sucrifice, including also acoounts of agricultural and 
Duilding operations and dotails of handicrafts (tanning, 
dyeing, smithing). It is thus obvious that they havo a 
twofeld value, linguistic and ethnographic. ‘The writers 
belong to diffrent distriots (Zaria, Abuja, and Kano), 
‘but their contributions are all ex “in tho standard 
Kano dialect, and corrected by the editors into the 
recognized offical orthography. Each of the writers 
‘was fully conversant with the customs of his own locality, 
Dut, as Moura, Taylor and Webb have been careful 
ven eegount must not bo regarded 





fontsatae have senvayd shat infrmalion 
orm 0 ms giving greater spe fO8 wv 

for arate ln &fey feaom about thes 
Conversations. which is" apparoat, oven through. the 





Mmodium of the ‘English version. OF such, wo havo * A 
Mlarringe Caso’ (which did not ond to the satisfaction of 
tall parties), “A Caso of Theft,” and, inter alia, a dialogue 
between #’Mallam and a pagan (arne) aboub ancrifioes, 
from which we learn some curious details, Tb appears 
‘that, in the ritual laughter of any animal, “you should 
Mhhot stay your hand until its quite dead,” Ifthe operator 
tops anc on again," tie moat becomes unclea 


‘andi to bo thrown away, ake itaway and 
‘t Go'whnt they Hike with it.” A camel—which is only 
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cffered in the last resort if no lees valuable sarc in 
Sbtainablowsnurt not have ita throat ext, ua ie done for 
xen, sheep, oF goats, but is stuck. A rovorsal of this 
‘alm ether caso, renders the flesh waft for aactifion. 
“Attention mony urther bo directed to. the folowing 
ints the excellent diagrams (pp. 04 85) showing the 
{io a day tnd tho Nour of payor th table ofl: 
tlonship-torme (pp. 60,61), and te, seotion headed 
« Ditterone Nason and thei Meanings'” (pp, 96 et a.) 
Some of theno are darived from the day of tho weeks on 
Which tho child waa bora (Fan'mu, alata, Laraba, et.) 
‘or from other circumstances; m bild. who 
si kin her Tv od pam ora 
“tvunt. ‘The youngert of a famly (cf Swahill Ki 
imine, sometites tsa called teanda) hus 
‘Ruta, which froquontly occurs in follelore. One can only, 
frecactaon are wit Dr Balioury hope that the 
{B prosontvolumo may have a scion of Buecosory 
« Ginilar nee? avn 














A Limba-English Dictionary. By Mary Lane Clark. 
Frsclouns (Sterna, Leone)?” Government 


cetrinert “Praw 
oo gn rie Be nt 32 
io pear oad nto intron of tho 
site Lie Plaines: secure with ght nigh: 
se eye tan eee Sl Senrce 
Seay Bein ee ice hy Pra Wester 
sg etn se "Kump ae the ate 
a eaE yin hie. Serdpegundon? 
Mie NW Themes (Alor, 1910) thought tt should be 
MEA ascn’ Bane tus dn ts Si Harry Jonaten 
a eee ds owe Thee a tary 
Ferma Eee oluoot, ie the manera 
1 a ae Se st nts was, Bagt Sm ot 
“Hagen mre ur 
“ae peta Serhange ro Tomas 
(cammantte Seay Eas) Soloman 
(eae atts ind a Me Migeods A Viow 
Etre oy but ne nha, he ae 
feng Ce i ume 11h 
nee a te Gl dane given by ao. 
Fe ae ee arnt Sites bee ed 
He GLE hen tn ir sr 
1a tn a tote 9 cn of cone 
adjectives and Hamerals varying their prefix according 
seg, erates ai ka te Deon 
tote ai he Evite i 1888 ny be the 

















Piped woeabulery> shown to Me. Migeod in 1824 by 
ame FR, ehh etwas inpeanle to tko ava 
“intemational 





‘of the orthography suggested by tH 
‘Rican ‘Knwtivutey buts apace from this, the symbols 
‘adopted do not seem altogether satisfactory, For tho 
‘volar nasal, Lopaius's f is used, but this aysiom is not 
Dthorwise adhered to, the postalveolar frieative being 
‘exprensed by 4, and not, as with Lopsiuy, by 3. Tho 
Sound represented by b, which "has no English oquiva- 
Slene,"and "sounds something lk ugb, though not wo 

distinct ag sound," may be what Js now known aa 
implosive by Tho aflrieato tf (Lopsius’s t8) in repro- 
ented by, pronounced “as ch in chain,’ and this 
found is said to be interchangeable with w ‘t having 
‘a amothered sound,’ which is written {. Possibly what 
a moant is the * palatal plosive,’ formerly written ¢ by. 
‘tho International Phonotic Association, now ty. But 
‘ono cannot attempt to form an opinion ‘on these points 
fil the language bas been analysed by a compotent 
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plural fufiz, though on this point greater clearness is 
Hisinblo, ie absence of a grammar natrally ondere 
Tce cay to nie mw of thi work, SMe. Mgeod 
ettions ea unpublished: gramme shown ha by. the 
‘Amoriean missionary at Kamala. Ine too much to 
hope that tis aleo tony so the ight? ‘Ww. 


ta Trépution Crna ce ne Nélihigus 
La Tedeeaten Casters Om ad 
Seren Matera, ya fe, 
lsh, be 18 se 
acerca sen fe en a 
Blea i sacra ad ee as 
Blea i sacra ad ee as 
its deta aad aaa wa 
rig crate 2 ue Get ek 
Se a i a ig 
ofr erred oben ch Mae 2h Foe 
iad dager at we aos 
tl ce tenn of Pa 
seni oe ert 
ened ce re of pene rp 
Erne many cre ot ey er 
eat apaieete nai mm 
sclera, acme tri tae 
Sarr] fart eae tba pacer eee 
Soe ine oe ree er 
fie lng ent loge one 
inh te penn vena Si Mn 
ean andy lo 
Serif inet 1 snl it rane 
an eeey ely ei opto a 
eee, cere ate em 
‘secondary and not essential. Healing without suppura- 
roe ae ee 
Exar aime, eel oa  ept 
esl ewery ey ave rap oor 
slant etd Phce Pi wat Te 
Here bed «lem of pu oto So 
SSS oe airahiais a me 
sean ear eo, ea Ne 
Doerner of foi, Tah et 
Brel opuations tl ove be mae 
Rita owt etch 
fo SE cor: ote en ee a 
rl iy mec om pees a IY oes 
SS ni een gn eta 





Leadear Ahnet. . Contribution & "étude archéolo- 
gue ei dren” “ee 
gue, on ier Setonces Aenea ew A 
Hone, sates diane Nasir Being 
Haat Det aes inde Cluatine i Eso- 
Tee a dtinaeye, 18k rue Stn! 
Peas ey isd pps ly 8 
Jeet tee cette Bi jr. b0s Biranger Bh fr 38 
TEP ere cat acatloxnsnuon, nt wnat 
ene hata? un in tho Cea Sahara 
et condemn elt pent of views The 
Jay acted enc lume creed by a Buropeen 
Adar Amott oi way co mba bo over 
seer iting 08e on wine. De, onod modonly 
aE ee oh expetion, bring more 
inetd, a el, which ac extol ered 
squcrnad th Mt el wore ncorplod alos 
Se ae any de Gas conditana 
rie at galteentpeimaive* and ith no 














phonetcinns ; 
‘Unlike the Banta Limba postmen dfnito other instruments than a thermonctat, and a Pol 
ticles and forma the Se te on a et nape at ou emg 
aunt ange ts graves and monuments of various Kinds; rock-carvings 
‘sitcuowndtby te nd paintings; stone iplementa; pottery.” The las. 
i tctimably the nate, the hor Cha, has noe hitherto aeracted tho 
C7) 
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Tiss cet mag ovata bogus 8 
sition i, mr toweh emis See 
spurt, sean om net Stat 
ia gn rte gaet 
wer eae Oya 
ment cunt, bce Oa $s 
fae yu poe hows 6 esis Guan 
ial aa) 
net 
tr ne iy to 
i ara ge mnaeeMuia eee 
neni eth cron fol ery 
Bent Hoey as hwo aod notated on 
fae ae ee are ee ee 
re a ee as 
eee te te 
et ling part ef te work la tab 
a ee ans ba ot web 
aatlng wh te souecering or as, oe 
ie ene son ie een innate a 
Pee ecg 
of te carta ana ia ae 
‘ies bowen es te ers 
sa ere i Se op 
ae en 
Hoe malo, |B content Ml, te 
Basie ceed eeceeaiat, Cont, Se 
Ei 3 hwnd ean cr > ce 
porn Ber arn oe, (ae 
iia yaa le a eat 
at ae eae ere 
heh" eo, ores nto ge 
sek Seen a ae eR ar 
Hi hand wd ore a ee cle 
shamed Lle Baon sl 
semen os ek od wh, to ee 
no a cle ek er rn re 
isn a orn ei, ag meee 
iis fd ay panier pe foeh Su 
pac ao ae og, Sees ae TS 
Boren iers fh A 1b GF 
ou itl cek of ine en pot  S 
ot aor ee, 
cio 





only eeu or 
Greco w conte 


























‘hope at the end hace nothing 
and Longitude to relat them to anything familiar. 
yee WERNER. 


be Boomtamtane In Indoneie, Dr. 0, Nokon 
aaaminge I Under Pe akon 
95 Bi Sctoedn' etre» general econ at the 
Br, eels ivf OTath dian n 
the damm et Ane ca anna? She 
5 tana tlt wh 
my, mat atopan ocala 
Sneha Ane MCE coee ts aldest 
eee a are dean spose 
sae rete af hs soa ta ible 
Se te Cas aol ot ss sae 
Sen of decane te tote nan ond tars 
Se ea eet a act cra 
my Ocenia “lia tthe ieee 
Sy, Sa 2s, Sa tna fe vey 
ae, tt i Ig te We galling 
Werte end SORE dot 
ADDON. 


omaha secret tedetion 3y 5. 7. 
Mast lel wy Dbaiae is dntvope: 

3B eV Psa.” 

ne TM ae Pe, wad rated 

seatichs inky % notte oman Pie, Site is 
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recently undertaken ofthe material collected many years 
‘ago by tho. ploneers inthis fla, "Tho breakdown. of 
‘nitive institdtions and the povorty of the people mado it 
‘pomibie to obtain informhtlon where the earlor workers 
‘ogy refind of deceived ces 
fr "Forean main interests aro the paychol 
auton nowoelated with both theory and. practice of 
focioty rituals and soroory. As this was largly ne 
fected in tho onrlir studios of Plains Sooitio it ia of 
great valuo to have, oven from the ethnological ruin, 
Fcaroful study among a. pooplo.woll-known, for the 
Slaboration of ¢hoir ritual.” Mr. Fortune insists that 
fithough concrete forms havo decayed and White man: 
hom an beliefs have invaded. Omaha Ifo tho easent 
ore of magical ‘elif has proved resistant both of 
Aeatraton dof fusion with ow conn 

‘Hin paychological appronch has enabled him to 
establish a point of great importance, namely, funda- 
smental cleavage otweon theory and practice in tho 
node of entry to tho aodltien. “In theory entry is ob; 
tained by an individual vision—inducod by fasting and 
Vigit—of the rupernatural patron of the given society 
“iho thoreby instructs the novice. In fact, the novice 
Dblaine hie knowledge and an account of the vision, 
Swhieh he henoeforth treats and records as his own, from 
nother person, nearly always a. close relative, who 
{arb da ip hi power Boch raft of conn 
hot lightly made. and’ gonerally takes place between an 
‘elderly fathor and his son, Tn consequence, membership 
Gf aooret societies is passed on from generation to genera- 
ion in a cloed group of families with occasional tranfers 
to sonsinlew. Since it is sincerely belioved that one 
who yields up his morabership and knowledge must 
shortly sickon and die there is definite patricdal character 
jn'the importunation of « member by his son. The 
Ccinene’ of thin meted of otra is watiod by 
‘mem Thoninersbors, but ie is regarded as & pi 
Bir ve ctu univerty of this mode of entry 
{snot realized. Mr. Fortune maintains that neither 
this, nor the sleight-of-hand character of the mimscle- 
‘ricks performed, are roalizod by members, far less By 
Pee athiliy esol wien and fn ba in a 

possibility of real vision an ine 
Fhagical seoompaniment of the simple trick effetively 
Bgl any atonal a en 

‘The supernatural vision has long been recognized 08 « 
eharactoratio and ain a Gun Ba aes. 
te distribution and saline features have boon analysed 
in'some dota, and tho quostion of actual source of tho 
rolatively fixed aid to bo noquired in vision 
Hnns beon considered, but the definite formulation of tho 
Action character tho vnon. ial aa no, ben sp 
explicitly presonted before. Conditions are admittedly 
nore extseme among the Omaha than among some 
‘thor Plains tribes where transfor of vision is openly 
Ramitéed, "Moreover, the actually hereditary character 
oi moraérahip of th sere curing solatis corregponde 
{o tho dominance of the family tn priestly and chiefly 
Shioes, ‘which. nominally pertain to certain alba ot 
patrilineal clas. 

Mr, Fortune ia obviously alive to the need for 
terminology and for careful explanation of tho ‘actual 
fignifloanse of terms. ‘Tho exposition in in consequence 
repetitive, even tortuous, at some, points, but the 
eri aan ae 'iven i ual by ver 

Nim norounts of tatements and admissions often made 
Under conditions of great omotional stress, 

‘ince discussion and illustration of both major and 
minor questions recur in many diferent parte of the 
‘work an index was needed, and anyone who uses this 
Mendy at all seriously will havo to mako ono for himeel, 
‘Although’ moet. American ‘ethnographers have ab last 
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settled down comfortably to tho terms clan and sib for 
‘matrilineal and patrilineal exogamous divisions, Mr. 
‘Fortune has soon fit to reintroduce tho term gens.” Ono 
‘must “also regret tho uneven phonotio. particularity. 
‘While presumably subdued sounds are indicated by a 
small Totter above the line, no indication is given of 
‘ther values. Tn tho interdental “th,” gurd or aonant in 
Omaha, oF doos the wymbol stand for both While the 
secilogit mayo 

neti precion 


lp he ean, 








no responsiblity. for great 
foul give tho andile render wha’ 
6. D FORDE. 





Aacnabing: A Buihy bby 
event iy A ee een 
Cee alsa "ier 
Catery Petts tt 

‘ceed Barts oa Ze st 
ia te ateretas fn the Conte Bae 
tia branes wal nog i tho 
poytrg ay macy noaing epen 
Teeter ean (ng A 
mesh ot Pareles 

ee ea ata aor sto 
ce ne a mat eel, Uae he 
Professor Bartlett's argument suffers, at times seriously, 
Se ee ee 
Fe re oan ke Book necaty fatto 
See cots eens bolas Bret 
beater enna Fees eas rete ncaa 
HSL "ent Geol: alone 

ey rate ‘i 
Sn, ee cts eetebiy pote 4 

eles Pele eee 

Seed aude tet ut vise and oer 
ee ‘Renta ate an yoke aered 
er ee the nedea os eos 
ee ee ate te nae 
SER eS, We nae othe a 
ee ee ee 
a ee ee 
aos 

TREE part ofthe bonk nanbor of npion 
PE lt Byte ih pelt gn 
SHS clayton tarlatons 
ee ees Caco 
ee bene Ae sree eeu 
Se ere te camera aie ease 
Bee met er eer oes Ck 
raed ree Ee SSendely 
Sa eit inert intrst Sonin, 


ota. 
“his dos, not, however nthe reviewer's opin, 
owe of tho problem of memary asm property ol 
fivhng’ organisms, distinct (Git it) from behavioural 
rope uch eg oti 
Rie theory daveloped inthe second part must. bo 
rogured “as” an” orginal "and. pinusible hypothesis 
Bieter Bartlett portlates tho bxistonce of organized 
Ffohernata "of experience whish aro actively responaiblo 
{or remembering, The funation of couasigusnem i to 
fabio the orgeiam "to turn round pon ie rhomata” 
find to wo thom flexibly. Proteor Barats expor- 
fonta o not, however, aio to xtablin this intriguing 
Tonya few oie of dat ho sooms ts bx 
the’ question by imtrod 
SM antdeney, 
Ah tis pt il boo eta ntarnt oath; 
pologite,  Hrofessor Bartlett exploren a new lino of 
Epmoesh to toca persobgy. "ie ‘hat hie 
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calls prferred parsitent tendencic.” ‘These detarmine 
fhe cultaral roadtions of the group to ow ratorial as 
tral ‘ns the intereta of tho mombery—henco both the 
Inattor and. mannar of Tomembort 
{ries whothor thi is anything m0 
terminslogy for what ethnclogista have boon accustomed 
for'deacebe ‘an culture traf. and. complexes; and 
‘whether the "persistence of tho * tendentea cant 
Tottor bo undorstood in, Yorma_ of their functional 
spondence on factors ko” cial organisation and 
etna nd Tg ier. concept 
sear to imply m pay i ative in gro 
Sryuntztion and ‘outurt ‘bohavions i romainn to, be 
‘staiished by fieldwork.” ‘This action is cartainly 
Sorthy of, low eating. 16 aboundy in foro 
‘Concopions,‘Toforenee to which ix impoasble hero, 

‘Me PORTES. 


Pagan Survivals in, Mohammedan Civilisation, By 
Been Sartre, MOtemton  aecmtlon 
Feta eto pares so 6 38 

"iamighe bo expected the mater for thi book 
ee crrere cae wacvorh works Sa Mesos, 
4a fae Am ae ey ana, tho bat 
aes teat eatin trig’ Br tbe ote reas, 
Seen ett ie Srooas’ ranivee, coonpee: 
eee te Guattng thn, or Uns Tats 
ary ae Heat actatodEnowiigs, Des Wen 
Shei Be BS 2° aa tor Cece et pools 
Ba pee ie ie try orto 

Se oo Pec ontae gret deal of antar both 
Pisces macro, 

Fe era aubeste alepdy familar to 
1a Saar, ee Sian the Be Byer rhe 
ie racers lca po shapers, due on i proven 
eee soe retin aod penitent oak 
Bee a aed naan Burs a Rita? “ie 
Ey weer tat oe coe who bat 
mr ee ee Baia 
raed aT Bact ith tia work. De, Westerman 
mec hamtls Rewer sarc eper eopring eat be 
i ere wrt han the Tate axe itady. val 
Ferree ane shed om hear Uy this diferent 


arrangement. 
Bo fx as tho roviowor ean judge, the parallels adduced 
sTslamio conditions aro 


from “whine wo ‘ow of pr 
‘accurate and just, and the picture which may be drawn. 
from the indications givon is correct as far as it goes; 
that it ia not complete no one knows better than the 
fuathor, ‘These rorarks aro not invalidated by the small 
‘corrections and additions which, because the book is in 









































[general n0 good, I proseod to make in that portion of it 
‘Which touches my own field, 
‘Tho citations from classical and post-classical authors 





iquated ditions, where newer 
fand ‘bottar onot azo easily available. In most cases 
this matters very litle; but on p. 174 (note 8) L have 
hot, beon able 0 trace anywhere among the genuine 


stn vernon of te sleet coat, 














‘On tho same page, to prove tho existence of a midsummer 
fry fetival ins Roman “Afsca, he quotes, Pulgentins 
"Mythol,? i. 11; but the identity of the Fulgontius who 





fivh-contary African, 
Bishop ulgontion $n, to bay” tho Teaatof i, doubtful 
Bn prs lea apron han, td from «oder 
sk ih wtament at in ld ei oe 
ring o8 «precaution againat the Evil Bye, Tcan 
fuineer mothlag of the Kis in any Latin autor, and 
‘tht is sneely a Latin version of rome modern 

GRak formula of tho typo of ware erd plnt-eor, od 
{hoilke, "On p. 70, note 1, Chat religio signifies a binding’ 
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of tho god, howover woll it fita tho Moroccan parallels, 
W condita hy mumerac pesos of omen vides, 
Gurpr 83: the ovidenco of Arnobius (aduarnus gentes i, 39, 
Jf, 13 Roifferschia) i hn saintactory than ie might 
Ueot ait ray ocr tree in Lys Xi 
io nay, sarin I was a pagan, vainty to yorship ..? and 
faa eotinang may” “ola or, nanimat 
ing he gow on, go tho verbow shtorictan ho i, 
to give, a, lit of ail manner of pagan, cult-object, 
Inaluding ribbons on docropit old ‘trves.’ On. p. 38, 
ienight bo noticed thot the greet anint who continually 
oldichis hand "ike an wmbrelia over tho head of tho 
fulton is quite clsioal: Athena, in Solon, holds ete 
‘vor Athons; tnd, om the next page (ef P. 128) tha’ to 
fennufer baraka by spitting into the mouth of tho person 
{obo benefited ix exactly patalal to the story of Glaukon 
the ton’ of Mine’ Polyidon unwilingly had taught 
Vand whon ho was aaiing) away, no 

Tato hin mouth, which Gauls diy 
‘and forgot his divination?” On'p. 100, noto 1, the 
anes ote to Herootos do isk prov tha tha 
byans worshipped the soa.” ‘The historian says thoy 
‘worshipped Poscklon, who, as ho ‘was well aware 
{yf wil 130, 6) was more than simply’ a vetrgod.” On 
P. 117, it should be pointed out that tho belle in the 
Virtuo’ of odd numbers was very seide-spread in Tato 
niu, "impel, bing 8 ‘anet. 
‘Another thing uns is tho objec 
fon (p- 130) to-« schoolboy ailting on a com measure. 
‘That ly lmost identical with @ Pythagorean taba (eee 
F. Boehm, *de-symbolis Pyth., Berlin. 1905, p. 38), 
fund it soome very likely that the’reason is the samo i 
oth cases, viz, tho holiness of the com. On p. 118, 
The treatise on sevens attributed to Hippokates is not 
feally his; on p. 144 ocoura the only misprint T have 
hoted ("lias for "havo" in the last” lino but one); 
ba p. 168, Builud has a good deal in common with an 
fonlun pharmatos ; finally, on p. 168, T gravely. doubt 
f''the ‘Incidence, of tho festival called” bunann has 
toything to do wih tho old Roman New Your in Marc, 
‘epocially if ie eally isto be explained by bonum amu. 
Murch 1 ceased to be tho sical Now Year's Day i 
165 pc and Maurveanin id ob offsially boca 
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1 Tita ora yoRose, 
Da Alba Longs a Roma, Se. By 0. Seyi. Turin 
iri ont ea ae eT 

39 Pri tore oper 
Fae ee are anthropologist howe ft 
pated ra, the La a ae gs, 
aha wer oe a ieeting ine tna Tolowed 


tuninterruptediy since then, and his vigour and insistence 
fare unabated, 

“rhus Alba Longa, in whose neighbourhood wo find 
fuoh ‘amos as tho’ Alban hills, the Alban lake, and 
fabove all Albula (the old name for tho Tiber), was 
ft eity of the Sioulo-Ligurians. Some historians mako 
Out that tho Liguri and the Sioult wore different races : 
they ate, however, identical, ns tho wuthor has elsowhero 


rovod 
# ‘The names of Albiurn Intemelium, Alba Decitin (on 
tho westom Rivica), tho Alps thorseivoa and, beyond 
thane tho' names of sho Albinaea and. Alba Auguste, 
tia, Ligurian trstory, show tho anme origin a Alba 


fand AN 

‘The population of Ttaly and Sicily from which tho 
‘Roman’ evilization. was. destinod to iso and to which 
Rome owot its foundation, was therefore Siculo- 
Ligurian, branch of the great Mediterranean, non- 
‘Axyan stock. ‘The author has a remark to make on 


3 Beng. 8, 4 Diehl. * [Apollodoras}, ii, 20. 
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tho wild fablo of Rome boing founded by Indo-Germanio 
invaders of Italy ho has still more to say about the 
“Tado-Buropean or worse still Indo-Germanto narcosis 
‘of thowo who refuse to accept the non-Aryan Mediter- 
Fanean raco and language as the ‘tho Siculo- 
Ligurian, Fteusoan and other races and languages. 

The Umbrians and Sabinos aro Siewlo-Ligusians : the 
Rtrascans aro Pelaagians from Asia Minor and therefore 
ain aah, of he Mediterranean wack, and cousin 
fof tho Liguri, Siouli, Ombrici; spoaking « language 
"related to that of the Liguri and Sioull but perhaps 
« “vith specializod forms 40 that it should bo conaidered 
"Yo bo divergont.” 

‘Tho Polasgi, contomporarios of tho Ligusi and Siculi, 
‘eanio to the shores of Italy but did not ponetrato further 
finland: tho cities and Duildings in Italy attributed to 
the Pelaggi aro really duo to the Sicull, tho oultured 
raco which gavo tho Iand ite original placo-names. 
Samaiwm, Apulia, Campania, Lucania and Bruttivm 
wore all “Ligurian and Siculan from their origin, with 
MBioulan amon for their towns and tribes or with 
«names of mountains, lakes and rivers that, are also 
« Bioulan.” "In. Sicily’ itself ‘one cannot distinguish 
* botweon Sicanian and Sioulan territory because both 
* of these peoples, as well aa the Ligur, wore branches 























‘of the same stocle and also becauso in the supposed. 
torritory of the Sicani wo find names that occur also 

‘Liguria,’ Numerous namea that oocur in Sicily— 
Mylas, Alnbon, Motys, Hybla, Gela and others—are 
Siculan. ‘Tho ‘namo Gola, meaning ice, is Siculan but 
‘lao Oscan, and the Oscans ware of Siculan race. 

‘When the Siouli migeatod to the territory which 
afterwards ‘became Latium, they were divided into 
‘humerous’ tribes “under various loaders, hence | tho 
Homie, Volsei, Aurunci and also tho Latini who settled 
‘above the shores of tho Alban and Arician lakes. 

"Here the author has a footnote with which all will 
agree, deploring the recent destruction of the lake of Nem. 

“Tho legend of tho oscaped slave who acted as priest 
fat Nomi, on which Frazer has * hia “Golden 
“Bough” in which he attributes great value to this 
‘legend as though it ware genuine,’ is, the author 
gpnjectures, only a rominseence of @ ery” ancient 
‘In conclusion, the neolithic peoples who occupied. 
Thaly wer branchos of the great Mediterranean stock, 
Aho Liga inthe Norh and se Siul to the South of 
“Apennines,.-‘The Latins were Siculi, "from Alba Longa 
Yo Rorno,’ and Rome maintained its ‘primitive Sieulan 
* constitution of m city-state” thro 
and kopt up many 'Sioulan customs—tho Fratres 
‘Arvales, certain invocations, tho Di Tutelares, the luna 
year, Vesta and the Penates all come under the honding 
Sf examples of Siculan inheritance in Roman mores 

‘The boole has no map and the ' Index’ is only a tablo 
of contanta, “It is niooly printed. J. A. SPRANGER. 


‘The Abyisnian at Home, By. Wally. Zondon 2 
nt Me ak Loy ries fe 
AD Bie ren sean ary fm 
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tho church door, Like the possewor of « tapeworm, 
he is ritually unclean (p. 75). ii 
he inca awe a emake relationship whieh 
in a bar to marriage ts vot up by’ adoption, sponsorship, 
contomorship, bridesmanship, anv the common partki 
Sti ritual (pp. 1, 128). . 
‘The author alls that ho hax bowdlerized the book, 
which ie both tnatractive and reedsblo, RAGLAN, 


‘The Bantu Tribes of South Afelen: Vol. 1, Seo 
Toe 101 the Bu Gheana Tribes cubegroup iil 
The Boihern Baoshen by Ae t:Dugwec Cente. Af 
Penal at he Cantrdge Guieraiy Pea 1088 

Mer aggen Grins Hhatopadin’ of South,Atscan 
anttse ataow ts well Lares sniuropsogion that 
DMlubed account Of the prot puters fo guts 
Maoeennery. is able to aay tees a ofan 
aa WitBazatoltng ne enna aly aloe 
tain a tuctarda ts y's peeeeace, i Sonatas 
teeagite ena’ pleonPitcteating, sip the 
country, the physical types, costumes, and huts. ‘The 
sometg: fae Beet gM pate ua seer wes te 
See ie tpptciaton ube, vetans dons ask 
Sat ee tay uae taaeatng comsiey 
cai “scent aed gues mete Scull 6 
ae iat Alea” El to antiropslogy it 
sea’ chit oath anablcl fo senting the 
eee ame Se one in along te 
See ere et cpu ante and 
Tri dts of Ue South Alan cultures 

Te ace Soca ata eee page bib 
graphy by De. Bchoporey anda shorty hue lar and 
Faerie Tatrodution vom tralia pags by Prclesor 
ee ture! aed 


‘The Religious and Commie Ballets of Central 
a Mie a a er 
Mae ehtigs Uatenty Brean 1558" AD 
thoes tne walans Willinedapooas ia 
mati Sai ele heen’ et plein 
Bet Se ects sul man of ual 
aseptic pret wet en ol bi pa: 
{aing! work in reecnreh, but lio of tho tmuspected 
Ss" mms valee for ‘hia puspost iis 
one rage oman Gran en 
te ica al orn Ue ic Tolan aint 
Eee New Pedesd und Nan re excel though 
Hunn Mla ite Pain the Now bride’ with fa 
Fee a ashnoaie euvare” i inate ont 
Ppa ey atthe excusion of tho other te hands 
Tae aneryatiier nara evatable forthe ore: 
Cee te zesty, te tniers corer, wih 
thas Pantel Plyneaa 
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‘The method followed by Williamson in the present 
Dock to tao m mubject, eg, the ereation myths in his 
tren, and (o tabulate wnt faa boon recorded of it in 
{tho various islands Gealt with, Running comments are 
yada on the matter quoted, and t more oF leas lengéhy 
Jot of obvorvutions ie added at the conclusion of w given 
‘haptar, with preliminary remarks lob tho opening. 
‘The greater part of both volurpon in taken up with the 
ohetologieal question of tho’ disposition of tho woul 
itor deathy slong. with ‘observations ‘on, Po. ‘und 
etoile ogni hrm of th dea’ ofthe 
Polynosian pooplen, Tho ley, mun. moony snd stars, 
farthquakes” and. voeatoes, nnd the ideas nid con= 
Soming them, tho row, both daring nd, after 
artain death gustome with thelr bearing on the que 
Of the nou ll theon havo their plac in thelist of thi 
Considered’ ‘Tero in exeellont material for etudente tn 
fil this, and anthropology in under a lating debt tothe 
ftuthor forthe immense trouble he haa taken in collect 
fd tablating his rater, 
“But Willataon does 
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mn te say ipod 
cements meee Tare 
gponeningy ag 0 he rating cae oe eat 
Seen eee ee et eal 
sees rite’ ef ln oh 

ny Fa ona 
FUSS, (oor Meas, Ma Mout swordg aro. concerned) iy 
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‘Dictionary,’ using 
fhe "hart Dieinary at ¢ taking off ground for 
The final chapter of Williamson's book is devoted 


to his the eatliest religion in "Polynesia 
seat teloune neulte Abin Seon wan 
to. 












ermarks of Rivers in tho 
‘Maui is considered by 
Williamson to have boon tho first" god" of Contral 

en came foc gods a Fane, Rong, and 
“and finally Tangaros. to a raise of 
ccultares, uch as obtains in in, with tho con- 
oquent lack of clarity about such ideas as the home or 
homes of the dead, and the disposition of the goul after 
oath, Ho seems to have made good his * Maui-Voleano * 
theory, and the one-time firmly held opinion about tho 
tunity of Polynesian culture fa Likely to receive another 
blow. WALTER IVENS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





Chieagong: Supertions. 

eeaaae eee days inthe 
cogs 8 eile 1 ear 4 
what a large proportion of the casualties admitted 
ee ee cee el ay 
ate earn Ee acter of 
se enema veh seam she ator 

eae Ph ey at at pind 
0 anata tas toto Rbice «Eom 
Sebi tat ra ton ms 
megs ee 

Se a ar tas bari and evra 
paneer eT taken hemi sa 
ce et i ee ceed 
See ee ae ie eee ee ae 





Aliteiot to sproad a shroud, stolen from « orp, over 
tho root of'8 houwo, to provent sloopory waking. "Some 
af ny nfomaatasatd at ay pa of sao wuld 

io equally well and ono. oven wuggoatod. that 0 
feotal had tho nar efor. 





‘This nuperstition sooms to be a variant of the * Hand 

* of Glory” referred to in the “Ingoldaby Legenda.’ Ax 

far as my memory goes tho English practico was to cut 

tho ‘hand from a gibbetcorpeo and, after making it 

{nto a sort of toreh with resin, to sot it in tho house to 
‘bo robbed, lighting the five finger tips to the spell 

Sleep all who sloop, wako all who wako, 

Bo ts the doad for tho doad man's sake." 

B, 0, SHEBBEARE. 
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Egypt : Rock Di 
i have been much 
ings north of Khartoum, as there 
Mond that “th Arabe ho inhaitod (or th earn 
ree thee eit nowt of Khartoum wed follow from a very intoreting pasnago of the Tad, x, 
ela the Shabloka gorge, 1 
stato le ich tac end 
og nuggert that many of these 
ia teen by" tho. artist 
ey eee tha “boro to anwoaried Sperebeios, « woman bodded with 
oe that time, "The giraffe and“ 
“'be found in tho Khor Baraka 
nant ore tO PM Gehonce somo of these Arabs “pric past count 
‘he wonorn aks) aa ato as, 1870. hheebeen born afte hia mother was matted to Boros. 
mapa to the western, Pani) ing south of Khastourn, Tho ether waa Budoron, nn of Hortaes and Polymele 
Fae ere ro Richnrter to cho camel and ‘But when Hithyia of the pains of labour, brought 


roa the Nilo at a for 





“was done to avo 


‘drawings wero 1 





ings. 
ney. 5 think that the camel and giraffo ‘* beams, Echekles tho mighty, son'of Aktor, lod her to 
incline? date prior to tho Christian ore, or tho ‘is house, when he had paid a 

qrowings  py'Dr, Reisner for tho camel statustio found ‘but the child old Phylas (Polymele’ 


Nile which woro in uso by 
‘of steam navigation an 


‘Aswan and Dorr, wh 
attacked the Mamslukes, who wore try! 
“in tho Shabluka Gorge, near Sebel Gerri, 
tasces wore collested from no! 
































‘cated camel into tort 
fand although i is 


inastors to his 


Bride-Price, Homeric and Albanian. “Sokilee’ by Ei 


‘Sin, very intresting no 


‘more to be 
his wife for barrenness 





‘teuoulont person 5 
ont Perse” pridorprice beck may have eon W. E, Roth, Catalogue of Publications (¢f. Max 1988, 


(quite ont of tuno with modern gontimont in Albania; 
Sut Tam not #0 sure that in oar 

‘have Jiad the law on. his 
Homeric Greok wor 


sido. At least, I beliove « 
toon his point, oven it he aid 1908, “Gatch-cradle in British Gulia,’ Beudes Ben, 


sion hon ren il, Car 
sna as rs, iN Not rth Petron 
nyo Arcee acy (oe, So eT ae 
Siete ae 
fan Chol op fan ea 


BS. 
ts Caplas HL'FBtousham pat OEE." Sama, Part TV; widy vol, XLM, 
f 50, 


sebatover term is used 


‘ enigre the legal 

“Jalotber words, the 

|p who, Dotore vate bert, 
: a “id advance to her family 1916-7. “An 
{ela te, oF ‘for theloss of those children’s “and Customs of the Guian 
worvicgns 
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‘do not remember to ave seen it remarked that this 
introied in, sole waa the eek of the Homerio te. when, 1 means 
iatori 





‘eq. In thisy the captains of the Myrmidons are 
cdr and two of them, wore children of gods. Ono of 

‘was the don of Sporehvios the rain- 
‘Polous’ daughter, Polykaste the fair, 









“god; but in name she bare him to Boros the son of 
“ oriores, who. came a- wooing openly, bringing bride- 
‘Menosthios, then, would goer to 








“in orth into th 





Tight anid. ho beheld tho, sun's 





Hero the child was born before the payr 


ve Aaa rues), am anions tipper drab cot aR gon of a 
an aes el tnt ata Band.” Noone hep ty ot 
i nog a," ero 7 DUS eed vot rong hap nae ve on 
od "Record Vo UL, 101 wom ete ran fasin  antd Phyl 
Reto 
iad athe nn ora 60 
Heart he te one ea in 
Sree Ma rl cm -The Was 
soe ae 
(its ang of aren 4 sorsitos auton nega 
tated at Konan eres A cova pene whom be tie 








ruitie "made much of hima, as though he had beon his own gon.” 
‘i, J. ROSE, 


Stn——In Max, 1034, 21, Profeigor ‘t. 0. Hodson 
‘aS, 


‘The Nyonde people of Northorn Nyasaland and their 
coun vero tho border in Southern Tanganyika, tho 





‘aud Arabs who ‘orossod Nyabywsa, have conventional forms of greeting one 
“the White Nite, whore agothar according to timo of day, 


sonal ocoupation 
1 I Ney oP anmant ad 9, One ol teas greahngy ia 


acu tave been of grout © Usohile/" to one, who in up and about tho day's wor 
Masa Hitory nel thao aro’ in lstinction to." Uphonila to one not, yet, bayon 
a owtarama and Jebel Gere the cacy morning lounging wage," Wena” 0 0 
mone Korero the dome: obviously “having arsived frm aomawhere, oly 
he introduction of the comtal, ° Uieomblle to one who has been at wore pied ob. 

rent of toe Nab tiiocce of work, and 0\om. thor. poops, seized upott Uh 
sible that the {vchascaunod tho untunial practi and selected" Usokite 7 an, : 
xpeiion Oa ino evden at hare Seat hee provides se: 
osent to aupport auch w theory, th pendo in. Nynaa 

e "ARTHUR 3. ROBINSON. ‘Tanganyika ‘Torn gen ea 


tory aro. froquant 

‘and as. The Sokile’ oF 

juropeans. What, Professor Hodson 

Totes of Mis, Hasluck describe ought to. be listed. as | Agente ivaiuen 
"1038, 208, 204), practice “and tho namo Sokile should disay 
said. ‘The ‘T, OULLI 


‘by other Africans 


astage 
en ahs 47 Se cis inant De 2 Dono er he 
AT Sree intl sn 





“he Samo), Part TL) shit, vol, XLL 





‘ieidoqpnes i tho. moans which 610-540, 

"ee Ghee of tho union.” 1915, "An Inquiry fato the Animism and oll-lore 

Ger ata woman’a children is of the Ouiana indians, 3004 Ann. Rep. Bur. Amor. 
‘han paid whet peskaps may uhm. for 1008-9, pp. 105-386. 


Tntroduetory Study of th, Arts, Crate 
“indians Bur, Amer. 


Ethnol, - oport 88, pp. 25-720. 
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1. CHESS SET FROM BORNU, NIGERIA. 


(By permission of the Trustees of the British Musoum : scale in inches.) 
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2. MAGICAL STONES, FROM MOTA, BANKS ISLANDS, NEW HEBRIDES. 
(The property of Mise Florence B. Coombe.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
African. With Plate C. 1. Meek. 
Chess in Bornu, Nigeria. By C. K. Meek. 
In 1926 T obtained for the British Museum a chess set from Bornu Province, Nigeria 48 
(Pl. C. 1). ‘The game is known to the Kanuri as Tsatsarandi, an obvious corruption of 
the Arabic term Shatranj. It is said to have been a court game at the old Bornu capital of Birni 
Ngasr Gomo, The pieces are named and arranged as follows :— 








1|Kaigamma) Fer | Bintu |Chiromal Mai | Bintu | Fer | Kaigamma 





2] Gollo | Gollo | Gollo | Gollo | Gollo | Gollo | Gollo |  Gollo 

















7| Gollo | Gollo | Gollo | Gollo | Gollo | Gollo | Gollo |  Gollo 





Bintu | Fer | Kaigamma 





8 | Kaigamma| Fer | Bintu | Chiromal Mi 
































DIAGRAM O¥ THE CHEASHOARD IN PLATE C. 
Keiganma = general or commander.in-shiol. Per = horwo. Bintu = court officials, 
‘Ohiroma'=: hoir apparent. Mai waa the ttle of the ancient kings of Born. 


Captain Lloyd Carson and I witnessed a game being played at Maiduguri. ‘The moves were the 
same as our own, 

Tn one respect the game differs from ours, for it was permissible, apparently, to try to distract 
‘an opponent by keeping up a patter of conversation or interjections such as‘ kus-kus-kus-kus.”” 

‘The pieces are of wood, black and white. ‘The Mai is identical with the Chiroma, excopt: that 
it has a small piece of white cloth attached, to distinguish it. ‘The chessboard is of soft leather, with 
square in red and natral colour, and serves as & wrnpping to contain the eos when not in use 

©. K. MEEK. 
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Melanesia. With Plate C. 2. Coombe: Braunholtz, 

Magical Stones from Mota, Banks Islands, Melanesia. By Florence 1. Coombe and H. J. Braunholts. 

AQ Te iests illustrated in Plate C.2 were given to Miss Florence E. Coombe bout twenty 
‘years ago by an old chief in the Island of Mota of the Banks Group, New Hebrides, 

‘Miss Coombe states that they were believed, by him, to possess various magical properties, which 
he felt, ax a Christian, he ought no longer to use, In his own words, they did not seem to “ fit the 
Faith,” Of their origin he knew nothing; they had been picked up as being unusual in shape, and 
‘therefore suspectod of being full of “mana.” Apparently no tradition of their original use remained, 

Tn the following account of these objects I give first (2) a short description of their appearance and 
probable original function, and secondly (b) the native's version of their magical use, for which T am 


indebted to Miss Coombe. 
Fra, 1. (a) Subrectangular piece of clam-shell, much weathered and patinated dm 
‘brown. Length, Of in. Seotion roughly triangular.? 

Probably originally an adze-head, similar to one from Ontong-Java (Liueniua) in the British 
Museu 

(8) Known as garame goe = ‘pig's tongue.” Before going out to bargain for pigs, a man 
licks the tip of the shell, his tongue thereby acquiring such persuasive power that the owner cannot 
refuse his offer. 

Fie, 2. (a) Mottled grey soapstone object resembling a fsh-hook. Circular in section. 

(6) Known as gagaleva = “magic hook.” Used to counteract a malevolent charm. A 
aman announces that he has bound another by a charm (preventing him from obtaining money 
or pigs for suge) and to prevent its discovery and destruction has thrown it into the sea. With 
this hook, however, the man standing on the shore stretches out his hand and draws out the 
invisible power, rendering the charm harmless. 

Fig. 3. (a) Dise of dark hard stone with central biconical perforation, evidently made with a stone 
rill; rectangular in section, This was probably originally the y-wheel of » pump-drill. 

(0) Used to procure money for purchasing rank in the suge. A man would hang it beside 
his sleeping mat, and a-suggestion would travel to some relative or friend that he should bring 
him a gift of money. 

‘Tho fact that the pump.drill was used to bore the shell dises used as money may explain the 
association of ideas in this case 2 but it is' equally probable that the shape of this stone, which 
resembles a shell disc in an enlarged form, suggested the magical idea, 

Fue 4. (a) Polished black pebble, oval in section, with the undersurface ground flat. Wa 
‘Resombles a burnishing stone for pottery, or a small grinder. 

(0) Ensures o good catch of slying-fish. . The fisher dangles it over the edge of his canoe 
‘singing to the fish in the sea to come and join this, their brother. 

Fro. 5. (a) Biconical sling.stone of dark grey heavy stone, resembling hamatite, Circular in 
section. 

0) Among the most valued property in the Banks Tslands isthe rave, a hermaphrodite pig, 
not enay to acquire. If a man could sucoeed in tying this stone unobserved to the leg of a rawe, 


‘the owner would thereby be influenced to consent to part with it. Q 











Fra. 6. (@) Grinding stone (1) of dark grey basalt. Roughly hemispherical with flat 
‘under-surfaco and two very shallow parallel grooves encircling the basal edge. 
(6) Known as geresnam = lower (growing) end of yam. ‘To ensure plentiful 
_yam crop, this is buried at the first planting in the same hole with a piece of real yam, ‘and influences 


‘the whole garden. 
io. 7, (a) Dark brown heavy stone (hamatite?), with natural facets, resembling a nut 





pod. Roughly pentagonal in section, No sign of human work. 
(0) Guriously shaped stone, known as Ro Som = ‘‘the money woman.” A man 





T The diagrams eccompanying Figs. 1, 4 and 7 — * If a0, it is cloar that the original function of this 
represont approximate transverse ootions of the objects. artifact was recognized. 
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wishing to get money for suge rank, puts this stone in his bag with his strings of money 
in the moming, and on measuring them in the evening he finds they have increased. 
Excopt in the case of Figs. 4 and 7, the magical function of these stones seems obviously 
to have been suggested either by their shape or use. H, J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 


‘The Asymmetry of the Occipital Region of the Brain and Skull. By Professor W. H, Le Gros Clark, 
D.Sc. F.ROS. Read at the discussion reported below. Max, 1934, 55. 

‘The characteristic asymmetry of the human brain, associated with asymmetry of the 50 
intradural venous sinuses and of the skull, was discussed many years ago by Professor Elliot 
Smith. His observations on the greater projection of the left. occipital pole of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere and its relation to the deviation to the right side of the superior longitudinal sinus at the 
Torcular Herophili have been confirmed by all other anatomists who have concerned themselves 
with this matter, and the elaborate and skilful measurements of Dr. Wagner on the dimensions of 
the intracranial cavity in a large number of skulls have served once again to corroborate them, ‘The 
significance of the asymmetry, however, still remains obscure. 

Several years ago, while I was in Borneo (1920-1923), I directed my attention to this problem. 
My studies are far from complete, but since it is improbable that I shall have time in the near future 
to pursue them further, I wish to submit the observations that I have made in the hope that they 
may provide a basis for detailed research by others whom they may interest. 

In the occipital region of the skull and brain there are at least three distinct types of asymmetry 
which may vary independently of one another and which are almost certainly related to quite 
different factors. 

First of all, the whole calvarium may be affected by a general skew asymmetry. This I found 
to be quite obtrusive in the brachycephalic Chinese male population of Sarawak. Since these people 
commonly keep their heads chean-shaven, it is an easy matter to observe their cranial contour in the 

norma verticalis in the living subject. Out of 115 observations, 

' 52 (or 45 per cent.) showed a skew asymmetry to one side or the 

1 other. This type of asymmetry is represented diagrammatically 
in Big. 1, in which it is seon that one frontal eminence and the 
‘opposite occipital eminence project in advance of their fellows 
of the opposite side, while the transverse level of the external 
ears deviates in a corresponding direction, one being slightly 
in advance of the other. I have surmised the possibility that 
this skew asymmetry may represent a persistence of the moulding 
of the feotal head which is brought about by the pressure exerted 
on it during the last stages of progmancy and during parturition, 
It may be objected that this moulding is too transitory to 
produce such a lasting result. But I would point out that 
in some of the races of mankind which practioo artificial 
i deformation of the head, very pronounced and permanent 
Fuo. 1. pron nmrxsanrnne tun distortion may be produced by remarkably little pressure applied 
common rxre or sxew asyanorrey +0 the infant's head during the first few months of life the 
‘sum 0 mH Nona VasITICALIE OF THE Milanaus of Sarawak), ‘The skew asymmetry of the head may 


‘CHINESE MEAD, 














Secondly, there is the asymmetry of the venous sinuses at the Torcwlar Herophili. Commonly, 
in man, the superior longitudinal sinus turns to the right either completely or in groater part to 
continuo on as tho right transverse sinus, while the straight. sinus empties into the left, transverse 
sinus, ‘The reverse asymmetry may, however, occur, or, in some cases, the superior longitudinal 
sinus divides approximately evenly to empty into both transverse sinuses. ‘The Torcular asymmetry 








¥ J, Hewitt and A. B. Lawrence, Journ Straite Branch Royal Aviatic Soc. No. 60, 1911, p. 09. 
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js a characteristic feature of Homo sapiens, but it is by no means confined to modem man. It is 
very pronounced in such ancient forms as Hoanthropus and Sinanthropus. It is also sometimes to 
Jovizerved, though not 0 obtrusively, in the anthropoid apes. In a gorilla, a report on whose 
brain and endocranial cavity was published by me in the Journal of Anatomy, Vol. 61, 1927, the 
superior longitudinal sinus divided unequally, the greater part terminating in tho right transverse 
sie. ‘Tho straight sinus, however, opened in the mid-line at the conjluens sinuum. This sinus 
uymmetry in the gorilla was associated with a greater projection backwards of tho left occipital 
pole, as is usually the case in man. In the Old World monkeys (Cereopithecidae) the sinuses in the 
Tecipital region are usually symmetrically disposed, but not always. have examined « Macacus 
anda Nasalis monkey in which the superior longitudinal sinus divided. slightly unevenly, rather 
more of it passing to the right side. In both these cases the straight sinus opened into the 
‘commencement of the left transverse sinus, 

‘The typical human asymmetry of the venous sinuses at the Toreular is not (I feel convinced) 
direotly related to any local factor, such as mechanical pressure on these vessels. In the first place, 
the reverse asymmetry may occur in association with a normal asymmetry of the brain, oF vice verea. 
Secondly, the sinus asymmetry becomes established extraordinarily early in the development of the 
human smbryo—-at the 20 mm, stage?, that is to say, long before the cortical areas of the cerebral 
hemisphere begin to undergo differentiation, and before there is any demonstrable asymmetry of the 
Deain asa whole, In the mode of development of the normal asymmetry (in which the longitudinal 
nus deviates to the right) from a diffuse plexus of veins at the site of the Torcular, a resemblance is 
Ghown to the analagous changes which ocour at the root of the neck, in which the left. anterior 
cardinal vein is switched over to the right anterior cardinal vein by the development of the left 
Sanominate, so that the venous blood from the head and neck and upper extremities may be retuned 
to the right auricle of the heart. 

Te oan certainly be demonstrated that venous asymmetry in the head is by no means confined 
to the occipital xegion. ‘There is a small foramen at the base of the skull—the Foramen Vesalii— 
Which ie inconstant but, when present, transmits an emissary vein from the cavernous sinus inside 
the skull, Out of 16 skulls which I examined in which the foramen was present, it was larger on the 
right side (in association with the normal asymmetry of the superior longitudinal sinus) in 10 cases. 
‘There is another vein in the head in which the same type of asymmetry is present—the frontal vein. 
This vesool may easily be studied by the casual observer, for it courses down subcutaneously on the 
forehead on either side of the mid-line, and stands out very conspicuously after vigorous exercise, 
Out of 19 individuals in which I have noted the relative sizes of the two frontal veins, the right 
vessel was the larger in 14 cases. 

“Thus it is probable that the asyinmetry of the sinuses at the Toroular Herophili is merely one 
expression of a general asymmetry affecting the venous system as a whole in the head and neck 
egion, Why this asymmetry should be so pronounced in man as compared with lower mammals is 
fa matter which requires elucidation. 

"The third typo of asymmetry in the occipital region is that which affects the occipital lobe of 
the brain, Elliot Smith has recorded that normally the area striata (or visuo-sensory area) of the 
cortex has a greater lateral extension on the left occipital pole, and that this is associated with 
a greater prominence of the left pole and a tendency for the development of s moro typical and more 
primitive sulous funatus on this side, I found that this asymmetry is very striking in the brains of 
Ghinese and Dyaks, for in these races the sudous lunatua on the left side is often remarkably large 
fand operculated, approximating to the simian condition. This feature has been dealt with in 
f doteiled fashion by my friend Professor Shellshear of Hongkong University during recent years. 
‘The normal asymmetry of the occipital cortex is usually associated with a right-sided deviation of 
the superior longitudinal sinus, and this suggests that the sinus is diverted to the right as the result 
of the pressure of tho more prominent left occipital pole. But there is no constant relation between 
the sinus asymmetry and the asymmetry of the striate area, I have in my notes records of two 























2G, L. Stroeter: Amer. Journ. Anat, Vol. 18, 1916. 
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right-handed Chinese in which the reverso strinte asymmetry was associated. with the normal sinus 
asymmetry, and of a uropean in which the reverse sinus asymmetry (most of the superior 
longitudinal sinus passing into the left transverse sinus) was accompanied by a normal striate 
asymmetry, Nor is the striate asymmetry necessarily correlated with the skew asymmetry of the 
skull, for they also may vary independently. 

Lastly we come to the question of the relation between asymmetry of the occipital region of the 
skull and brain, and right- and left-handedness. Tt has been suggested that the normal sinus and 
striate asymmetry is associated with right-handedness, and the reverse type of asymmetry with left- 
handedness. My own observations have not confirmed this conception. I have records and 
drawings of the brains and sinuses of four left-handed individuals (that is to say, they always used 
their left hands in manual work), and three of these are represented in Fig. 2, Tn all these cases, 











Eur. o 
(a) 


Cub 
©) 
Fro. 2, THe OCCIPITAL LOBES OF THE BRAIN AND VENOUS SINUSHES IN THREE LEFT-HANDED INDIVIDUALS. ‘THE 4Rké 
‘STL/74 18 STIPPLED. PO, EXTERNAL PARLRTO-OGCIPTEAL WISSURE- 





tho sinus asymmetry and the asymmetry of the occipital cortex were of the normal variety. In the 
‘European example (a), the greater part of the longitudinal sinus deviates to the right, while the straight 
sinus divides to open into both transverse sinuses. ‘The striate area is more extensive on the Jeft 
occipital pole and extends up to a well-marked but not an operculated Iunate sulcus, In the first 
Chinese figured (b), the asymmetry of the venous sinuses was very pronounced and of the normal type. 

‘The exposed part of the area striata is again more expensive on the left side, but it does not reach 
to the crescentic operculated sulcus which is evidently the equivalent of the lunate sulcus*. In the 
second Chinese (¢), the division of the superior longitudinal sinus is much less uneven, but in this case 
also the greater part continues into the right transverse sinus, while the straight sinus opens to the 
loft of the mid-line. ‘The fourth case of left-handedness, of which I have notes, is that of a Dyak 

In this instance there was a very typical sulcus lunatus on the left side with a considerable extension 
of the striate cortex on to the lateral surface of the occipital pole, while on the right side the sulei 
showed a much less typical arrangement with a much smaller extension of the striate area on to the 
Interal aspect of the hemisphere. I have also records of four cases of right-handedness associated 
with a revorse asymmetry of the longitudinal sinus, é.., in which this sinus turned left to join the 
loft transvorse sinus. ‘These latter casos, however, are perhaps of negative value, for the right- 
handedness in theso individuals might conceivably have been acquired and not natural, 

‘From the data which I have submitted, it appears that tho problem of cranial and cerebral 
asymmetry in man is still far from being solved. Its significance will not, I fear, be elucidated by the 
‘mere measuring of skulls, with whatever meticulous accuracy these measurements may be made. 
‘The underlying factors of this asymmetry are only likely to be brought to light by an investigator 
who pursues his studies armed with a’ knowledge of human and comparative anatomy, of the 
mechanics of early embryological development, and of the morphological principles underlying 
cortical differentiation and expansion. W. E. LE GROS CLARK. 

T Hence the extent of the area siriata cannot bo defined with certainty by reference to this sulous in the 
‘uncut brain. 
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England: Bronze Age. Stone, Kennard and Tildesley. 
sng ant prone Age cephalotaphy on Easton Down in Wiltshire. By J. F. 8. Stone, B.A., D.Phil. 
51 With reports by A. 8. Kennard, A.LS., F.G.S., and Miss M. L, Titdesley. 

Well authenticated instances of the very ancient ritet of burial of the head alone, termed by 
Professne TA. 8. Macalister ‘ Cophalotaphy,* are sufficiently rare in England to merit special 
note. A fow cases of skulls found separately are recorded but, since of these somo lacked lower jews 
sot cexvioal vertebrae whilst others lack any record of their presence, their occurrence is very probably 
duo to subsequent disturbance and cephalotaphy cannot be deduced therefrom, 

‘During rovent investigations in tho Beaker-Folk dvvelling pits which surround the cluster of Hint 
mine shafts on Easton Down, South Wiltshire, a small low barrow, hitherto unrecorded, was 
THecoveted on the site® ‘This barrow, which is 28 foot in diameter and 2 fect high, is situated in 
sat B1° 7" 14° and Long. 1° 99° 38" W. ‘Though not readily visible during excavation, aerial photo- 
graphs indicate that it has possibly been reduced in height by the plough. 

"A trench 6 foet wide, cut through from the south-east side, disclosed the body of the barrow 
as composed almost entirely of chalk rubble extracted from the encircling ditch. | This rubble ws 
Covered by turf and mould ‘with small fits to a depth of 8 inches. | The ditch itself was square ip 
Seotion, 2 fect 8 inches wide and cut into the chalk to a depth of 16 inches. | Though lacking any 
datoable object the layers of silting in this ditch afford vary strong evidence for the period of erection 
Sf the berrow. Below a 10-inch layer of mould there ocours a shell-flled band of humus containing 
Sumbere of wellpatinated flint flakes. This band is 8 inches thick and overlies the primary chalk 
tilting which is of the same thickness, Since similar bands of shell-laden oil are found in the habitation 
layers of the neighbouring pit dwellings and in the filing of the mine ehafts, a sample was submitted 
toMr. A. S. Kennard, A.LS., whose report, here gratefully acknowledged, is appended. 

‘The contre of the barrow had been somewhat disturbed. by rabbits, but there was no evidence 
of human disturbance, Very slightly north of central was a comparatively large cist 6 feet 6 inches 

long by 8 feet 2 inches wide (Big. 1). 

‘Dhis was out 12 inches into the chalk 

below the original surface, the total 

depth from the top of the barrow 

being 3 feet 8 inches. ‘The sides of 

mm ois the cist were uniform and the base 

GD rove wrrm sacs eet? rr was flat and even, Lying in the 

ee south-west comer was an almost 

OD omen perfect skull 12 inches from the west 

Fie. 1. wall and 7 inches from the south. 

It lay on its left parietal and faced 

south—with the skull base, therefore, towards the west wall—and had been pillowed on 6 inches of 

chalk dust, Both the atlas and axis were articulated in their normal position but the lower jaw had 

been moved by rabbits and lay in their scrape 2 feet away. On removal, both vertebra fell away 

(also, incidentally, the four incisors) proving that the head itself had never been moved since the 
rotting of the flesh. 

‘The cist was filled with chalk dust, ‘The whole of its contents, and the material above, was 
sifted, but this did not produce  partiole of any other bone. Had the grave been opened previously 
‘and tho greater part of the skeleton removed, it is impossible (unless done of set purpose and with 
‘extreme cate) that no smallest finger-bone should have been left behind. We are thus foreed to the 
conclusion that the head had been buried alone intentionally, a conclusion corroborated by its 
undisturbed position, since no body could have been attached to it with its base only a foot away 
from the west wall. 

Propped up against the vault of the skull and erect upon its broader end was roughly chipped 


TCompare tho thirty threo devepitaied halls of? Textbook of Bwropean Archaolony. 102), 1, p 48. 
Azilian Age found in the Ofnet cave, Bavaria (R. R. * Wilts, Arch. Mag. 1931, XLV, p. 350. - 
Schone, Mannus, 110, 1p. 56) 
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bar of fint 9} inches long, } inch wide at one end and 3p inches at the other, and averaging 2 inches 
in thickness (Fig. 2). Whilst the amount of cortex left upon it would preclude its ever having heen 
intended for a tool, there is no doubt 
that it has been intentionally flaked. 
Few of the removed flakes have, 
however, penetrated to the flint, since 
the cortex is } inch thick. 

Though no dateable object was 
buried. with the skull nor in the body of 
the barrow itself, indirect evidence 
suggests a very probable period for the 
burial—that of the Early Bronze Age. 
‘Tho situation of the barrow, which itself 
of early form, amongst the dwelling 
pits of the Beaker-Folk, combined with 
the very distinct Beaker characters 
possessed * by the skull, suggest this 
date, though the persistence of this 
type of skull into much Inter’ times 
precludes our regarding its evidence as 
conclusive. It is here that the band of 
shells from the ditch proves of value. 
Mr. Kennard has found that these shells 
are identical with those obtained from 
the flint mines and from the habitation 
layers of the Beaker dwellings on this 
site, Excavations in the flint mine 
shafts and surface workshop floors have 
proved in two instancest that the damp 
‘woodland period, conducive to the life 
of myriads of snails, coincided with the 
mining period. Further, such bands of 
shell-filled soil are found not above but 
only in the original turf level of & 
peculiar Middle Bronze Age urnfield « 
few yards away; nor are they found 
in any subsequent stratified deposit on 7%. 2. ruivr mnvumemrr rnoM xasTo Down, wrteumnx, 
the down. ‘The upper limiting date for (One-haif scale). 
thove shell deposits lies therefore some- Ewe 2 
where between the Karly and Middle Bronze Ages. We can thus safely ascribe this burial to the 
Beaker dwellers of Easton Down. 4 : <4 

‘Whilst a discussion of the significance of cophalotaphy lies outside the scope of this paper it is 
worth recalling that head burial is frequently associated with fertility cults. The chipped bar of 
found erect against the skull is definitely suggestive of a phallus. If this interpretation of the 
two objects as fertility symbols is correct, it is remarkable that they should have been found 
together. 

The writer is indebted to Mis M. Le Tldsley for the appended report on tho skeletal remains, 
Both the skull and flint bar have been deposited in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. J.B. 8, STONE. 





























‘Seo Pit Bia of the ‘Flint Mine Report.’ (Wiltz. *To be published in the June number of the Wilte, 
Arch. Mag. 1931, XLV, p. 851.) Tho other instance Arch, Mag. 
hhas not yot been recorded. 
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Report on the Non-marine Mollusca. By 4. 8, Kennard, A.L.S., FOS. 
5 19) Hightoen species of mollusca were obtained from Layer 2 of the ditch >— 





‘Pomatias elegans (Méll.)- Common, Goniodiscus rotundatus (Mull.) 4 examples, 
Carychium minimum Mill, ~ 1 example. Arionsp. ~~ ~~ Abundant, 
Pupilla muscorum (Linn,) — - Common, Cecilioides aciewla (Mll.y - 2 examples. 
Vertigo pygmaa (Drap.) -_-2 examples. Helicella radiatula (Ald.) - 2 examples. 
Vallonia pulchella (Mill.)  - 3 examples, Xerophila itala Linn.) - Common. 
Vallonia excentrica Sterki - Common. Trochulus higpidus (Linn.) - 6 examples, 
Vallonia costata (SUll.) = 4 examples. Chilolrema lapicida (Linn,) - 4 examples. 
Cochlicopa lubrica (Milll.) = Common, Copwa nemoralis (Linn,) —- 9 examples. 
Punctum pygmaum (Drap.) - 2 examples. Clausitia. rugosa Drap. = Apical fragment. 


‘Band formuls of Cepiea nemoralis :— 


00000, = = examples. 
(12345) = === examples. 
1250 = = Lexample, 


‘This faunule is identical with that obtained from the flint mines and Beaker dwellings. It is 
essentially a shade loving fauna and could not exist on an open down, and it is clear that when these 
shells lived on Easton Down there must have been either woodland or scrub growth ‘there and 
probably the former. A. 8. KENNARD. 


Report on the Human Remains. By M. L. Tildesley. 
Gi De Bienes sada nd excellent study of the cist on Easton Down having demonstrated that 
it had received no complete body, but a head alone, it would have been of great interest to see 
whether the vertebre: at which the head was presumably severed exhibited any traces of cuts. 
‘Unfortunately, though both atlas and axis were found attached to the skull, the axis was too greatly 
decayed to retain any such marks or indeed to be preserved. Of the remaining bones, cranium and 
‘atlas are almost intact, and while decay has eroded the lower border of the mandible and removed 
‘the greater part of its rami, the lower dental arch is complete. 

“Age and Sex.—The individual is obviously male. As to age, the two most important criteria 
fures and tecth—would, if taken alone, give rather different impressions. ‘The sutures are all 
obliterated endocranially, and for the most part ectocranially also, the three main sutures being 
still clear only where the coronal is crossed by the temporal ridges, and in the lower part of the lambdoid. 
‘From a study of the suture closure of 307 men of European stock and known age, by T. Wingate Todd 
‘and D. W. Lyon, Jnr,,¢ we learn that the endocranial sutures are the more reliable guide to age, and 
that the observed condition is normally attained in the late forties or still later. ‘The condition of the 
teoth of our specimen would incline us to the earliest age compatible with the sutural condition. 
‘Though no case was found in the 307 examined by Todd and Lyon in which the three main sutures 
wero all completely closed endocranially before the lato forties, the lambdoid, usually (though not 
always) the last of the three to unite, was found closed in one individual as young as forty years (the 
coronal being still somewhat open). It would seem therefore very improbable that the individual 
under examination could have been younger than the early forties. 

‘For this ago his teeth are in strikingly good condition. ‘They were all present at death, though 
‘the left upper incisors are now missing. None shows any sign of disease ; and though there has been 
f certain amount of wear—enough t0 necessitate the formation of a small amount of secondary 
dentine on the crowns of the premolars and first molars of the upper jaw and premolars of the lower, 
‘and on the incisors of both jaws (the lower incisors having been subjected to considerable hard usage) 
—the amount of attrition is not more than is often found in the thirties or even Inte twenties. If his 
food was hard and gritty, his teeth must have been unusually resistant to the wear imposed. 
Incidentally, it may be notéd that the teeth used for biting off were relatively more worn than those 
‘used for chewing; whether this indicates a use of the front teeth for other purposes than eating, T do 
not claim to know. 








© American Journ. of Phys. Anthrop. VIL, p. 825; VII, p. 28. 
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Race.—Visual appreciation ab once suggests the Early Bronze Age as the most likely period for 
this skull. An earlier period can be excluded as definitely by the shape of this skull as by the form 
of the barrow in which it was interred. But is it possible to exclude as definitely the post-Beaker 
periods? Itis not: not only did subsequent invaders fail to contribute any equally startling new fashions 
in head-shape to the experience-of this island, but Beaker-descendants doubtless survived to mix 
‘with the new comers, and make their contribution to the common stock. ‘Thanks, however, to the 
statistical data assembled by Dr. G. M. Morant in his ‘ First Study of the Craniology of Fngland 
‘and Scotland,” wo can compare a number of the characters of the skull before us, with those of 
series of crania from the successive periods in which round barrows were built; and in the case of 
1a few of the major measurements, for which he has given us the standard deviations, wo can estimate 
the chance of finding in any of these populations an individual deviation no less than that of the 
‘Baston Down specimen from the mean value for the group. ‘Those measurements of our skull which 
‘cannot be thus compared are recorded below in a footnote’, and may be dismissed with the statement 
that none of them, assuming the appropriate standard deviations to be of the same order as those 
for four other London series (Whitechapel®, Moorfields®, Farringdon Stréot", and Spitalfields"), would 
bbe exceptional in any of the groups in question. ‘The six characters whose standard deviations are 
given us!? for the various groups are compared in the (Eig. 3) table :-— 

‘The last column of each section compares the extent of Easton Down's deviation from the mean, 
with the standard deviation, in each character. Where it amounts to less than twice the 8.D., 
we shall expect to find as great a deviation or greater, in the same direction, in one out of every 
forty-three of the population (assuming the means and $.D.’s of the series measured to correspond 
accurately with those of the population they represent). As regards the Bronze Age population, 
Easton Down is well within this limit for all the characters measured. Its greatest deviation from 
‘the mean value is only 1-22 times the S.D., and this would be matched or exceeded in every ninth 
person of the Bronze Age population. ‘Thus in no point is it shown to be anything but absolutely 
normal to the Bronze Age, though a rather small specimen. When we come to the population of La 
‘Tene and Romano-British times, we find the deviation in one only of the six characters to be over 
our limit; in the cephalic index (with length measured from ophryon) it is 2-08 times the standard 
deviation, and would only be exceeded, if our data are reliable, by one in fifty of the population. 
‘This certainly makes a Ia ‘Tene or Romano-British origin by no means impossible, though considerably 
less likely than a Bronze Age. When we come to consider Anglo-Saxon possibilities we find the 
chances substantially reduced. ‘The ‘ 2-41” given against cephalic index tells us that as round-headed 
an individual as this would be expected in only 1/126th of the population; and as short an absolute 
hhead-length from ophryon would occur only once in about 283 of the population. These frequencies 
‘will not, of course, be taken as absolutely exact, since they are based on the assumption that the 
populations in question have exactly the same constants as the sample series measured. ‘The 
* probable errors ’ of these constants are, however, given in the table, and while making us sit loosely to 
the actual figures of the probabilities calculated, will yet not modify our general conclusions, namely, 
“Barly Bronze Age very probable; La Téne or Romano-British possible; Anglo-Saxon improbable.’ 

M. L. TILDESLEY. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Five Tribes of New Guinea, in some of their aspects. Summary of @ communication presented 
by Dr. R.P, Fortune : 20 February, 1984. 
Bg Tes problem, vas dinoumed whether anything general can be found, when culture is 
transmitted either most dominantly in males, or most dominantly in females. Suggestions 
were drawn from five tribes of the New Guinea littoral and mainland, studied by Dr. Fortune himself, 
and also from examples elsewhere. ‘Typical mhatriliny is not an exact converse of patriliny, and 
7 Biometrika. VILL (1026), pp. 58-98, 3 Ibid, XVII, p. 40. 
#1 188, B’ 145.5, G'H 72, GB 04, NH’54?, NHR 64, — 1 Ioid., XXII, p. 216. 
‘NHL 56, NB 25, 51871: Notation as in Biom, 28 Tbid., XVI, p. 85. 
* Biomatrita,  V, p. 92 
: [42] 
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follows a different principle. 
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This difference was examined in detail, and it was shown that the 


difference in social organization, depending on the sex through which the bulk of social tradition 
and material estate was passed down, was an indication of the sex which undertook the carriage of 


the social tradition. 


__ Since in every society the behaviour of the sexes is regulated by convention, nothing can be 
said of any fundamental character, in regard to any given society. ‘The only trustworthy method is 
examining the conventions of the world for a common factor. ‘The results will be published in full. 


Human Biology. 
‘The Form of Brain and Skull, with special reference 
to Endocranial Indices and Asymmetry. "12 55 


Tanwary, 1984. 

A discussion on tho Form of Brain and 
Skull, with special referenco to Endoeranial Indices 
and Asymmetry, took place at the Royal Anthro- 
Pologeal Institulo on 12th January, 1984, and was 
gpenea by an intresting and able paper by Dr. 

. Wagner, of Oslo.t Professor Elliot Smith was in 
tho chair. 

Dr. Wagner described a new instrument for 
measuring internal diamotor of tho skull. As 
‘compared with Weinert’ eallipers (designed for the 
sees eee i oo ahead ba tae 
tage ing tho investigator to seo the points 
from which measurement was made, “Wurthermoro, 
‘the measurements could be read off at onco, while 
tho Weinert callipers had first to be withdrawn 
from the skull and thon re-adjusted as. bofore. 
‘Tho improvements in tho instrument resulted in a 
reduction of error by 38 per cent. ‘The following 
internal measurements wore taken and compared 
with the corresponding outer ones : (1) Maximum 
length of skull cavity, two sagittal measurements, 
right and left, about 10 em. lateral to the median 
plane; (2) Maximum breadth of skull cavity; 
(3) Intemal height from basion vortical to the 
Frankfurt horizontal. ‘The material consistod of 
369 skulls of Norwogians, Lapps, Maori, Australian 
natives and Eskimos. ‘Tho following problems were 
discussed : (1) ‘of tho. sleull cavity 5 
(11) Thickness of tho skull wall; (11) The form of 
the brain os compared with tho outer form of the 
scl. 

‘Tho main results wore: I (a) ‘The moan length 
of tho loft hemisphero exceeds. that of tho right 
by about 1 mm,, the differenco between the means 
varying from +39 to nearly 2 mm, in tho series 
measured. It was mentioned in this connection 
that Hondley ond Pearson dealing with Egyptian 
skull had obtained contrary results; (b) ‘Tho 
average breadth of the right hemisphere oxsoods 
that of the loft by about 1 to 3mm, (It was strossed 
that when of asymmotry of tho brain in 
this connection it was meant only so far ax was 
revealed through « xtudy of the skull cavity.) ‘Tho 
Intter rerult could bo corroborated by measuring 
tho. corresponding bilatoral broadths from the 
‘median plane on horizontal skull contours. Skull 
contours published in ‘Biometrika’ sineo 1011 were 
‘also discussed. In tho horizontal type contours 











of 42 sorieg, 32 wore in accordance with the rule, 
‘and only 16 were exceptions. Most, of the exeop- 
tions bolonged to oriental series. ‘Tho aaymmetr; 
of the caudal poles of tho brain in connection wit 
the main low of the venous blood was deal with 
fat somo length. ‘The greater development of tho 
left forea occipitalis euperior and tho right transverse 
sintis, and a rathor high correlation between the 
‘two characters, wero mentionod, Thus a statistical 
proof waa given to Elliot Smith's law coneeming 
the two characters. 

(II) As to th thicknoss of the skull wall it was 
pointed out that tho Australians had the thickest 
skulls and the Lapps the thinnest. ‘There was. a 
marked difference in glabellar thickness between 
the different groups, the Australians showing the 
hhighest figures andthe Lapps and Eskimos the 
lowest. Attention was drawn to the fact that the 
samo massive Australian skulls were remarkably 
thin at enryon, 

(III) Seeing that the length in all the groups was 
ruth ‘more seduced than the breadth and till 
tore than the height, when using internal measure: 
‘ments, it was concluded that all the three main 
indices of the brain would probably give higher mean, 
values than the corresponding outer ones. Com} 
swith the skull the brain would, therefore, pro! 
bo relatively broader and, still_ more,’ relati 
higher. "This conclusion was confirmed by a direct 
survey of the indioaa. It waa pointed out that there 
foxista a rather strong negative (spurious) correlation. 
dotwoen outer broadth-longth index and thickness 
‘at glabella, and this nogative correlation should 
pormit ono to predict that anthropological differ. 
encoa would be better expressed by the external 
than by the endocranial broadth-longth indox, The 
endocranial form of the great. anthropoids and somo 
of tho beat known prehistoric skulls was touched 
upon. ‘Tho endocranial broadth-indox of Pithe- 
canthropus, Neanderthal calotte, Spy I, Spy 11, 
La Chapelle aux Sainte, Rhodesia, Gibraltar, 
Bhringadorf, Le Moustior and La Quina were shown. 
to lio well bolow tho brachycophalic Lapps and not 
far away from the average of a modern mesooephalic, 
group. Only La Quina was decidedly narrow. As 
to tho endocranial form of tho anthropoids it wan 
noted that the oranga were exonssivoly brachy- 
‘cephalic while the chimpanzoos and still more the 
gels iy well within the human rang of variation, 

ft should be possible in tho immediate future to get 
's large body of data concerning endocranial indices 


‘of anthropoid apos. 




















¥ ‘he full results of Dr. Wagner's researches have been embodied in alonger paper which will be published elsewhere, 
[ 43] 
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Professor Riliot Smith said that the most useful 
contribution he could make to tho discussion would 
ho to eliminate certain errors he had committed 
a quarter of a century ago, The asymmetry of the 
‘ecipital polos of tho corebral hemispheres was in 
part duo to a difference in sizo of the aron striata 
‘exposed on tho Interal surfac. This wax not duo 
to a differonco in the oxtent of tho whole arcw 
striate. Subsoquent measurements of tho arew 
striatwe in 20 brains (40 hemispheres) of people of 
various races showed tho average oxtent of tho 
area to be 3,000 squaro millimetres, ranging from 
2,700 to 3,700, but however great the variation, the 
extent was always identical in tho two hemispheres 
of the same brain. ‘The promineneo of the exposed. 
part of the aroa on the left hemisphere allowed loss 
room for the left than the right lateral sinus, but 
subsequent observations showed that this associa 
‘tion was casual and in no senso a causal one. 

‘Tho association of the normal asymmetry of the 
occipital poles with right-handedness was confirmed 
by observations of the ancient skeletons found in 
Nubia. Tho crania which ho identified as right- or 
left-handed wor associated with humeri which 
Professor Wood Jones reported as being Jonger on 
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‘the corresponding sides. (See his book ‘The 
* Kvolution of Man," p. 176, and his contribution to 
‘tho ‘Mott Memorial Volume.’) 

Continuing the discussion, Dr. @. M. Morant said 
that ho thought Dr. Wagner's now callipers for 
measuring intemal diameters of the skull were a 
great improvement on the Weinert callipers. Ho 
Said that no general statement to tho effect that 
coither hemisphere was, on the average, the longer 
for man could now be accepted, since ‘it, had. been 
shown for ono sories of skulls that the right homi- 
sphere was significantly longor than tho loft, and 
for sora ies ees tat ho inf was sgnseny 
greater than the right. The dominaneo in 
Of eithor hemisphere over the other appeared to be 
Gifferent for different races. Tt, was contended that 
no knowledge of the breadths of the two hemispheres 
of the brain could be obtained from cranial moasure- 
ments, since the ‘median ’ plane of the brain was 
not known to correspond exactly with any arbitrarily 
‘chosen plano of the cranium. 

Professor Le Gros Clark then contributed the 
result of certain independent researches on the samo 
subject : his contribution is published as a separate 
paper. (MAX, 1034, 50.) ML. T. 











REVIEWS. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Tralaney "Leben ‘Glaube und Sprache der Quiché 

Wn" Guatertales by ‘Looard Sladen ons 
BG Senet Fctet, pallor, 1988 Sod po. 


About two hundred years ago the Popol Vuh, that 
famous literary monument of Central American euiture, 
was found in Chichicastenango (Guatemala), tho central 

jeastenango 








pot of the community of Santo Toma's Chichi 
embracing 64 *casor “canténs,” i.e, groups of 
lofarmbouses. Here is one of the contres of tho liv 





‘Quiché Indians belonging to the Maye family, who ti 
speak their old language, ‘Tho number of inhabitants, 
Tostly Indians fe estimated at about, 30,000 (consvs in 
1920: 25,197 souls), Prot. Leonhard Schatten Jena, well 
tenown for his anthropologieal and linguistic researched 
{nother countries, spent about 17 months in Contral 
‘America from August, 1929, until March, 1031, restricting 
hhimeelf to exact-and conoontrated studies in Chishicn: 
Stenango, and. Momostenange. ‘The present volume 
contains a part only of his sesulte, but represents one 
of the most important “contributions “to” American 
Sthnologyy inguin, and" archeology. ‘Tho author 
‘Sarted with the intontion ofcalleeting nguistic material 
‘so.as to bo able to read tho Popot Vuh. Working along 
etinologica lines he obtained valuable information ox 
the soclal and religious lifo‘and concepts of the living 
Quiche Indians, this confirming and completing previous 
Knowledge of the eovial and peychological organization 
of the anciant Quiché tribe.” Consequently, this book 
Than already met with careful consideration from 
Americonisi, “Prof, Tart Sapper's review of the book, 
Published in the periodical Ibero-dmerikanisches Archo, 
{933 (edited. by i 
Berlin}, comparte Prof. Schultze Jena’ material With 
Pig Sapper roaches on he Keka odin” 
having learned goined 
‘io confidence of tho natives, the autbor obtained 
particulars of family and tribal to andl of religions and 
Tuperstitious conoepte, He records the ull text of 








prayers to the enrth-god for pregnant women, of prayers 
ocompanying the sacrifice aftor childbirth, of conversa: 
tone and coremonial spocchor atthe initiation of 
child into the village community, soothaayer’s prayers 
{2nd magie formulas for various avente. 

“This Gotaled material now published ia Part 101 
of the volume (pp, 60-28), arranged according to the 
‘atural succession of human life stages. 

"Tho Quiché toxts are given on ono pago, with tho 
Garena teansntion on tho" opposito page "Linguine 
[particulars of the original texte appear in Part TV, an 
The Quiché-German ‘dictionary in Part IV (B), PP- 
28.901. 

‘Th two fist parts of tho book are based partly on 
tho author's pertonal observations and partly on the 
‘bovementioned texts, Part I gives e systomatio 
Sulline of the social life, family, community and brothor- 
fhood; Part It of religion hd magic.” Tho. Quiché 
Indians, who are nominally Christin, are in reality 
* "Toget sr, with the moon, they pray to the stars, 
‘which are in total considored aa aseparato deity, although 
Uhere existe ‘no separate prayer (p. 24). Other stars, 
‘especialy the sun, are nog venerated now. The signif 
‘cation of the pun "Ka Kedu' = "our grandfatory ot 
fn the senso of n mytbical ancestor, but moroly in that 
of an honorary title, might perheps postulate & former 
‘tunegod (p. 24). Tho conception concerning tho, souls 
of the dedeased reminds ono of tho belief of tho Agtoos 
haste ont ofthe baring Pody of Quotmalcouatl 
yemaing, though changed into the moraing ster. 
Quiche” accepted ‘the ‘Spaniah word anima = oul as 
‘Rind, bub the Christian eoneeption of an immortal soul 
‘ran incomprehensible to. them. ‘iva they eonfused 
this term ‘with their original conception of tho heart 
being regenerated, attor the doad, as an iasoct. Con 
equently the souls of ancostors are imagined as iavisiblo 
Swarms of files (p. 18), On the other hand, the ancestors 

ro identified with the * Lords of Heaven and of the 
mountains, but ie remains somewhat doubtfal whether 
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or not the latter identifleation eoncems tho imaginary 
sidonco ofthe deceased (p. 19). As fo the bones: thecs 
‘ro compared ‘with the soed-Kemels of fruit’ boing 
Considered a tho seat of Intent vital power. 

‘Tho god of the mountain isthe Lord of wild animals, 
‘To kl'an animal wantonly is consequently regarded s 
a crime against this deity. 

“Tho most striking netitationof the Quichéiscalle ai 
tranlated hy Prof, Schultze Jena an unin of fate 

‘of man in all its stages is. imagined 10, bo 
dlosely ‘connected with the ‘ife of an’ animal. “The 
fauthor emphasizes (p. 16) thatthe aniinal is not con 
Sidered ‘aaa. guardlan spirit because. tho. hnaginar 
Intimatoveation in no way subject to human infeed. 
Xt iy howover, to. nome extent. cbycare whether soo 
relation is imagined aa existing between a’ man and & 
‘species of animals as a whole or only a single animal, 
‘This question i of great iy Tor the investigation 
of a folationahip with the, North American ‘manifou. 
te dateney tm boli ina asperntaral protec. 
tion granted by tho animal in. question might mors 
nig load 0" comparion withthe voters, oxcopt 
{hes the human partner im an alle relation a's single 
individual. But this discrepancy seems to be of impor. 
tance for a now discussion on the American theory con 
feraing the relation between ® manitow (or individual 
fotem) and a totem in the proper sense of the word 
(F. Boos, Alice Fotcher, Hil-Tout; seo also my paper 
"otom: ‘und. Indidwaltetam’ in’ Zetachrft Jor swr- 
isichende" Rechinvissenschaf,_ vol. XXIV, 1810) 
‘Tero are many intresting ptticlars in this book which 
it is impoostsle to deal wich here, 
the. socthaayer (p. 28 007), andthe author's 
explanation of the Indian scendar, leading to ah 
‘ieting consperot ri th pnceat Tonaae 

Some facta are af interes. for ethnological. juripr. 
lense, 0g, the institution of an artical relationship 
bere fo mari coupe (wot) 

‘Tho 24 plates give viows of tho country, the places of 
sacrifices, the stone idols and portratsof ml and 
{emule Guiché Indians. 

"The learned author aawellaa the publisher, mustbecon- 
_ggatolated on this excellent contribution to both American 
Binology and linguistics, LEONHARD ADAM. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Palgopathologle et Pathologie Comparative, By 
Dr. Laon Pater. Paria Masson, & Cia, 1000. 
MX 7h. 352 pp, 63 plates. Price 120 fr. GD 

‘Tho study. of fossil ‘pathology’ offers inany 
problems of interest to the anthropologist. Apart from 
ie philosophical implications of tho evidence of patho- 
genie micro-organisms in remote goologieal epochs of 
Eccondary times, it provides ‘valuable cluer to. the 
‘conditions of life of eazly Man in'a variety of ways. 

‘Dr. Pelee has compiled the exat 
palmopathology in an excellent 
Yell ilustrated by’ 63. photogrephi 
cabanced the valdo of lis work by incorporating the 
Seaults of his own personal study of many’ of the spec 
mens ‘which he deseribes. ‘The antiquity of discaso is 
Hlastrated by the frequency with which fractures and 
‘wounds in fowl animals are accompanied by infection, 
Ind by the common occurrence of onteoarthrtis (which 
Bandouin has called the" oldest malady in the world") 
Jn cave mammals of the pleistocene petiod and oven in 
joranio dinosaurs. Spesifo bone ‘which are 
dtten rogerded as 8 concomitant of cvilization may also 
have a much moro distant origin than is commonly 
believed if the evidence far estoemalacia in tho cocens 
Limnocyon and ortoosarcoma in tbo Cave Bear from to 
Grotte du Dragon ean be entirely accepted. ‘The author 
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points out the dificultia in the way of malking a certain 
Uiagmosia of those bony conditions, however, and he 
‘emphasizes this particularly in dealing with the history 
typhi,” Ho ight with advantage havo given rome 
‘examples showing ow it it possible for post-mortem 
changes in bones--duo to the ravages of small animals 
or plants—to. simulate pathologienl conditions in the 
‘eyes of the inexperienced or earelosa obmerver. 

"As far as the patholony of mammals ie concerned, th 
advent of Man fe signalled by an increasing number of 
‘wound in th seul and face, and the author eites some 
Sloguent examples of int points, impacted in. the 
Vertebre of dear. Man himect suflered’ in pateciithic 
{End neolithic times from osteoarthritis, though nots 

ently ax is generally supposed. Apart drom this 
disdise, Lorever and the pote of Paget's daoeoe 
‘ts illustrated in  noolithie formar, our prehistoric fore- 
‘Runners of tho Stone Age only enter the nealm of patho. 
logy in tho eatogory of wounds and fractures. Wirkets 
‘was unkenown to thers, althongh Virchow protested that 
This ‘disease sufficed fo explain the unusual morpho: 
logical features of the orginal Nesndorthal_ cram 
Tncklentally, wo may note that pathology has more thar 
E ‘septic who wishes to dony the 
‘of fowl human rersains. Quite recently. 
for instance, it has been suggested that the Piltdown 
cranial fragments belong to. man of modern type who 
hhappened to be suffering from osteitis deformans. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in this book are 
‘howe devoted to. prehistoric syphilis and tubereulosis. 
‘Here the author shows a most admirable ratraint. He 
‘demonstrates rightly that since syphiltis bono changes 
‘are 10 rarely susceptible to.n certain diagnosis, many of 
‘the alleged casos of prohinorie syphilis text entirely on 
Conjecture. “Ho admits, indood, that his discussion of 
the problem of the origin of syphilis doce little more 
than put an end to certain popular misconceptions, and 
hho wanders whether ¢ will ever be eapablo of solution. 
‘Tho earliest cvidenco of bony tuberculosis in’ Man it 
Roe by, smo ‘vertcbra tesco in olotone, of 

eolithie and ‘Bronao Age, which suggest. tuberculous 
caries of the spine. In ancient Egypt, several cases of 
‘ndoubted tuborsilois have been reported by Biliot 
Smith, Ruler, Wood Jones and Derry. On the other 
hhand, the pathological evidence sugges that tubercu: 
Josia was unkenown in pre-Columbian’ Ameria. 

“Thin book demands the attention of anthropologists 
who require to be acquainted with tho more intimate 
onuitions of life of prohistorio man, for, aa the author 
ates, “ai leurs silex ot leur art disant [histoire do 
‘ours Iuttes, do Tours travaux, do Tears ponstes, Tours 
“ oasementa évoquent colle de Tours dovletrs." 

W. LE GROS CLARK. 
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‘an Account ofthe living racs of mankind and theis dis 
{bution and racial history, This laa part, which 
forma the bulk of the book, goos into grant data, 
‘Specially an far an ‘dstribition” and’ ntorphologial 
Cimeriptlon ia "congoraod.Caphalio. indice, asa 
Snatees, tacuro and skin colou af given whorever they 
‘re avalablo for both sesae, and the number of persons 
‘on which tho abetevations wore taken is included he 
feneral cultural background is also acumed.” The 
Rindamontal basis of clasifeetion is colour mankind 
boing divided into” arepide. (White Tees), “Nemide 
(Black raee), anc Mongolide (Yellow race). Ta edition 
(othe Sitopiraa "given (above, sack of "tho thive 
dldniong also dnelude’ a Nebosform,--Polyneside, 
Melanesia na Eakin, respectively, e" Sonderform? 
Weddle, Pypmide and Undanide, Sad am "Alton 
‘Ainaide?-Ataeraldo, and “holsehide” ‘This classics. 
onvwil’ne doubt not be acceptable to ll anthropaogis 
{than tho merit of emphesting the selationship bettoes 
the Ausisallan Aborigines and the Melanoelans&rlaton- 
ship vehi is obsaured by using hait form —tho presen 
‘ont admittod and probubly ‘moet admisible basis 
Bot the dlasdvantags of grouping the Bushmen with the 
Mongoioidpovplon° it wil bo iiereng to aco how fot 
the'sap. admirably reproduced opponie "129" will 

Te will bo sean from what has bsen writon above, that 
tho work isa very detalod and comprahensive survey of 
Tankind sn jaiged by his nuperdolal haracter, SCs 
extremely” well ‘documented, by references given in 
footnates. "he wido and ptilosyphical attitude of the 
fisthor abould make the work of great value‘not only 
{or studants of deSnitely anthropological problems ‘but 
Seb ta one sade mh es gana Ind ihn 
into the fringes of anthropology” “Tie slo is sinplo 
tind the method of arrangemont is clas, 20 that avon 
{owe studonta who dnd reading Geran a bit of «tral 
‘hon be ablo fo profs by ated of the book. 

i ati pe cr ‘nae ote dea, 
at eno of maces Gf meter Europe oppo 
Pr sos tel provocative at fen thieComtay 
E concerned, "We dad hab though soe! is" given Ga 
Nondio, tho. Wost country is Modierrancan, aid 90s 
a Weles and the West Coast af Soot, from the 
Soiway to the Island of Lewis, while there is large 

etch of Mediterranean in the suthem Midiants: ‘This 
ater pete is based on the wellknown work by Bassons 
‘and Bradbrooko (8A. Lit), and ia eurey’bandly a 
{air interpretation of thir stotsnoné that the pressat 
ifibitanls of the North Chilera crea: whe Sonat 
Zecont imesgrants, are. Gaskeraiced: then thee sur 
Founding them, and ‘to dite statement “tho facta 
EQ ou dasa malo on think tht his darkness a 
“ Goo to tho survival of grontar proportion of Neo- 
“ tthio or" Mediterranean bloed in tho district.” Such a 
{guarded statement, ot including recent iumigrants who 
Ere nmerous to-day, ia very dierent from Seling the 
See Moditeranean,”“Of cowee, any general wodk faust 
Seccaarty gunarliz, but inthe present tate of ox 
“2nshropobgaal knowledge pathape'ather more caution 
tha neerektlon than te Luther always shows might 
Thave been indented. Te mus, howeves, be undersicod 
{int chee matters of detail do not detect from e most 
‘Valuable and careful survey” cf our present nowledgo 
Ul the diatibuton ofthe neces of mak L.'D. S. 


AFRICA, 
Erghs of the Old Sahara: An Introduction tothe 
‘ner at the Western” Susan oo" he 
5. SR Sette estore Suen, 2 
He meomecs forges tt not only tun Nao 
Valley bei te whee oe sorters kaha the Se 
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tinont of Altica, had a long history of associations dreat 
fnd indict. with the efviizations of tho East: with 
Corttage, with Romo and Byzantium, nd lazer with 
the sans races who from tho eighth ¢o tho fftoonth 
feentary wore the most civilized mation of Buropo-she 
Moor of Spain, Mi. Bovis work isa concso, readable, 
tnd well-documented survey of some of those eosin: 
‘ons, and their major hintorial reslta in the Westar 
Sahara and Sudan. “The purpose of this. volume,” 
‘ho atatos in his Profaco, isto outline brialy tho growth 
1 of these aasocintion® and to win a measure of Tecog. 
« hition for the pare which the Western Sudanese havo 
“ played in the history of civilization.” 

Redingly, eter ove intrgdnctory Shaptre on “The 
Sahara! oman” Aisa” “Saharan Hehnograpby, 
and" Medieval Arabio Writers’ the author deals in 
dota with the polite! units which resulted from various 
‘waves of civlizng Talamie infuonces in tho Sahara and 
Sudan—influences which have made the northern halt 
of Airice what % J to-day; inluenes whisk have in 
fact, permanently oriented’ its culeure’ and outloo 
towards the orth and east, end mado it 
‘blivioas of the peoplas nd parts of Afrien which lo 
fo the south. Te was the "Golden Trado' which frst 
‘tracted tho attontion of modinval Europe to Attica 
‘Tho trade even in tho tonth contury’ was almost entirely 
Snanced and conducted by Jewish and Levantino mor- 
chante of North Afsion, with tho result. that in tho 
‘hirteenth nd fourteenth centuries the Jewish carto- 
[eraphers of Majorca know much ‘moro of Aticn. than 
{thelr contemporaries. Mr. Bovill, in tho third part of 
his work, traces the of the golden trade and 
ti soncicons ants hick ie grow up oo usieted By 
‘the narratives of such personages aa Molfonte, Taal 
foler, and others; and the history of tho Moorish occupa. 
lon of the Sudan in the sixtoonth contury. ‘Tho con. 
tluding ‘portion of the book deals with the modora 
‘exploration of tho Sudan and Sahara from tho last decade 
ofthe eightoonti century, when" the ignorance of 
“ guaope regaeding the interior of Northern Alvice Was 
“still profound.” ae eoa ee 

Concerning the third and fourth parts of the wor 
Lille need be said excopt that they ato a wellpresented 
study of ascertained historical facta viowed in a porypoo- 
{ive which in elea ood rtrhing.” Speaking gonaraly, 
the truly autostshonous cultares of Northora Alice 
fand the races of man who represouted them have for 

gos boon ‘by the suesomive penstrations 
of Nomthern Attics by way of the Horn of Afra, the 
Rio Valley, and North Afros, 20 that the cultural ideas 
of to-day aro mostly the cultural ideas of tho anciont ot 
Sedinval civilized world in an attanuated or distortod 
Tor. 

ho two eile portions ofthe ook are ashes and 
careful analysis of the preponderance of modern opinion 
{bout the interior of te Afrioa of Roman and medieval 
Himes—and “theory "is gonarally earefally labelled as 
theory, whore evidence Js inconplate or of doubtful 
Interpretation, 

Por instance, the expedition, about 4.D. 100, of 
alius Maternus from Gacoma in Forzan to Agisymba 
Js mentioned on page 19, and. various conjectures con 
corning the location of Agisymba, with its mountains, 
Bardetas and Mesche, aro rosorded conjectures which 
fre, however, not very convincing. when it io 
‘hat the city of Altum did exist in 4.b. 100, that ies 

es would or might well have been called Akwum-be, 
Erte Sudan, and that Bardotus and Messhe are nok 
snl tho peplonarns Barton and Imoshagh 

Cpt Eon "Races of Man" seams rahe to sor 
from compression, and some of ila ethnological promises 
fre perlape open to doubt-—os, for instance, that tho 
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‘Arabs derived tho namo Barber from tho Latin 
darbar,“or ‘the assumption tndeniying an ‘expression 
such aé "Mandingo tribes of Soniike and Wengarn.* 
FH" ould sen more probate thatthe name Barbar 
‘atte from Asia, end that tho names Wangara and Son 
fe proMandinka, -inko ‘being. merely “a Mandince 
eee, teint. "angie ras name 

ran peoples n'a language of Hausa afinicy, while 
San'= Mari = Mello denofed'n “canto of nobiea, not 
any particular tubes. 

“hue book is illutrated by thirten excellent maps, 
which add considerably to ‘ta valuo, and i may” 
‘warmly’ commended to all students of frien and its 
peoples. i. Ro PALMER, 


‘The Grammar of Tiv. By Captain R.C. Abraham, BA.» 
Nigerian Political Service.” Kaduna ; Govern: 
ment Prine, 2858. 10" 7, “219 pp. 60 
iv ig the language of the people common! 

called Munshi," “"a'dasge, and” powerful "pages tribe 
“inhabiting the south bank of the Benue River, between 
the Kataina la River on tho east and the Nigerian 
« Eastern Railway on the west.” Captain Abratam is 
publishing simultaneously ‘with the work before us & 
volume entitled ‘The Tiv People," which will form an 
indispensable supplement to i, also amplifying the 
Jnformation ‘conveyed in Mr. Dugan's article just 
quoted from. 

‘iv, under the designation ‘Munshi or Tivi? is 
included in Johnston's “Semi-Bantu Languages? (Wes: 
termann’s. © wrachen ’). Its existence was 
discovered long ago by Koel, who seems to have mnct 
‘with freed slaves of the tribe at Sierra Leone. 

‘There is a distinct system of notn-classes, some of 
which form the plural by means of a prefix, others by a 
change of tone. “Tones, as in all West African l % 
fare @ conspicuous feature, and Captain Abraham hes 
done an important pieco of work in examining their 
rammmetical Tunctions—a subject to which, T believe, 

rofessor Daniel Jones was tho first to call attention, 

‘The account of the noun-classoe is somewhat perplex- 
ing. ‘The impression gained in a cursory examination, 
‘which is all T have found possible, i that we have here 
the ruins of the Bantu system in a hopeless state of 
confusion, That each class should have its own pronoun 
seems to be a relic of the concord. ‘The position of the 
genitive is perplexing—somotimes the object Possessed 
comes first, asin Bantu, sometimes the possessor; the 
particles equivalent to ‘ of soom to have some relation 
fo the noun-classes, but the examples illustrating the 
construction are not easy to understand without an 
intensive study of the - 

‘The numerals from 1 to 5 have cortain resemblances 
to Bantu and occasional words aro distinctly recogni: 
able: inyon * bird,’ i ‘egg (the verb * to lay” is ta, 
fs in archaic Swahilt), wuwa “Il” (Swahili ta, Zul 
Bua a), wma dry ap "as in Nyanje).Iyange “un? 
suggests the stem-—anga “shine from which comes the 
Zal ilanga. 

‘The author evidently has a sound knowledge of 

ioneties, but has been hampered by typographical 

lificulties in his rendering of Tiv sounds, a& pointed out 
in his Introduction. ‘The rule about tho velar nasal 
‘ight, have been moro ‘clearly expressed, and when 
Captain Abraham says that ho hears the ejective sound 
‘commonly written kp as kb, is he quite certain that it is 
not gb—in other words, that the velar is not voiced? 

‘All philologists should welcome ‘this most careful 
study, "and ‘anthropologists will look forward with 
interest to the companion volume. aw. 
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MEDITERRANEAN. 
Homer and Mycenz. By Martin P. Nilawon. 
London : “Methuen, 1933. 
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‘Tho reviewer, for reasons which cannot be gone into here, 
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of the Mycenwan Age (Chap. Il). He rightly insists that 
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ead i eno poy Sry 
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fo ovidenoe which he tales 
{o show that. Homer blonds together olements from 
Myson, seb-yoensan and. archaio tines for his 
tas of elzoion not dso with a one 
fod, and that hin language ia equal composts, 
Petnbee of tolling erties of earber Saihor ar ere 
‘Put forward; indsed, the negative-part of the book is by 
Fo means tho worst” 

‘Tn section (Chap. V) dealing with the history of opi 
in general is excellant, ence i ollacta ovideno om all 
lover the world, not merely from mediaval urope, of 
Row sich poomns coma inta being, nd sopecially of tho 
{anne in'which Shey are modied and of thee solutions 
{o writing, whore that arti known. Pechap boat ofall 
if Chup. Vil, which distinguishes with highly commend. 





¥ B, de O. Duggan in ‘Journal of the African Society,’ July, 1932. 
(47) 
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vio clearness between the traditional eloments of sag 
pee, Wenich alone historical material is to. bo glane 
‘ot ja very largo contributions due €9 nothing but th 
‘own’ genfus ‘and. invention. ‘The intervening 
Bitter (V2 State Organization ia, Homer and. tho 
Mycenaean Age) covers somowhat more familiar 
rand. 

The seviewer has noted «number of small points of 
disagreement an doubt, bat as they mostly fall within 
‘Ho Spo of classical rather than anthropological study, 
{they are emitted here. In conclusion, ie must bo stressed 
EHeY the bookie of great value forall intarested in tho 
Satly history of Horopean civilization, from whatever 
Shale they Suey approwch i, and. els ‘pleasant reading 
ta coud ft aratylo which owe remarkably Tite 
18 Ghee the author is not using hie native language. 

eS . “a ROSE. 











Indo-European folloTales and, Greek Legend: By 
Serpe nT Seoaiger Paine Prin, 
B2 Lose Tet 
2S 8 EUS? sexe ton tenn doce 
REN, ome ore ae eg 
oe ov atic st hie 





Usveloped out of his Gray Lectures of 1932, and aims 
Rt explaining briefly the best methods of understanding 
‘nd enulysing popular tales, with illustrations taleen from 





antanding problems of Greek tradition. This is aocorn- 
flished in seven short chapters, whereot the fire merely 

crt che farailiar ground of the distinctions between 
Booth logon and. marchen. After this comes « dis- 
Telstin ef “indo-Buropean Folk-Tales and the problem 
a salt eet commited fo Ay oe 
theory whother, digtribationist or. polygenetic, but 
saerivos from his wide reading, curious and interesting 
Piceations of the way in which stories aro actually 
aaereraltted and also tho manner in which new ones aZe 
Siiginated, no far as buch a thing over does tak place in 
Tm or which we know anything. Needless to say, ho ix 
wie%e Sot of the illusion that-any such tales have no 
Rother “Chapter LIL applise his principles to certain 
REN iegonds, with reference to their roal or supposed 
Seteantte Tadlam stories. Chapter IV. treats of the 
Znalyais of such tales, and is full of good sense both in 

“Suing of thos and abuse of phology as applied 
$2 ftopor ames, and its neoognition of the large part 
waked’ by conscious literary reshaping of old materia 
BR book concludes with three. studies of particular 
‘probleme: the logond of Prolene and Philomela in its many 
Riclants,"tho sage of Bersoun and the fable of the Goat 
and the Vino. 

"For thoco who wish to learn easily and quickly some 
of the most noteworthy peculiarities of Greek mytho- 
Yaar and for any who ean enjoy a good study of foll- 
Jone, this is a book to be prized. HJ. ROSE. 


‘The Ceremonial Dances of the Sinhalese, and 
Care Rrelens by 0. Por, 
83 Sane ee Ginktala, “hrcheolageally it ia 
Carin, ty See saclary Red a ati 
end eae PY eats Lota Ror anthropole- 
eet ere the tora of bang Bud. 
its fhe Sate ecg peintre’ ho only 
sar ot obo are iho Wadden, Ol 
Beeelehay ri ao we Riek Pot and Me. Sole 
shots, detailed stady would have wound up thoir account 
ane ae ee ol ten oe 
nee fo A ko, borage than, we, 
ees en eerie tke Voodas darive moe of nt 
Simao trom whom “ie muse all tho moe woloome 
glee are afte. nat the eurtou of the Bie 
yO. Fetal’ naa ean publish ome ot tho 
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results in Archiv Orientaln, vol. T and II. Dr. Pertola’s 
‘Work is welcome for another reagoa «ie isa rare pheno: 
Ynonon in that it combinos scholarship with an interest 
In'living customs. ‘Dr, Pertold is a scholar; he knows 
Whether iho understands or not, ixnows exactly, what, 
Value to give to each word. Ho is not only a Sinhaloso 
Niholay Guta Sensiait and Pali one, a rare but. indise 
Senseble combination in cultural studies, In Zndia the 
Tid and the moder are kopt tod much in. watertight 
compartments. Pothaps the scholar outweighs too much 
the held workse in Dr, Portold, Ho makes great use of 
{oxts, of masks, and of tho evidence of his own oyes, but 
Iie does ‘not seem to havo. eross-oeaminod  Stahalese 
ise A alo meaning 
{o light in a few minutes what poring over toxts 7a 
fit setts in tho courgo of vente. exe aro written 
Gonerally a8 aiden memoire, and not in order to stato 
Findameatals,'& knowledge of which is assumed. To 
{get the fondamentale there is no other way than, by 
‘fous-oxamination, "Dr. Bertold’s conclusions therefore 
‘mit what we have most at heart’ and that is the ideas 
Of inteligent ordinary. Sinhaleso about. masks. ‘Tho 
Spinions of Punei Banda or Kirthamt would bo of moro 
‘Value then much of that oxogesis and textual criticism 
SIG toe care, out wih uch thoroughness 
sense of evidence. Let us hope that in future pa 

‘Be: Pertold ‘wil apply these same vituen to ah eal 
‘examination ‘of witnesses, for wo rust these papers 
swilrnot be the last. Wo should advise him, however, 
Yo havo his English revised, ns the foreign construction. 
22d considerably to the aidloulties of reading inheront 
fn such a detailed ertieiom of evidence, 

“A. M. HOCART. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate D. 
Centenary of the Birth of Lord Avebury. By Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S. 

Tho centenary of the btth of John Lubbock, who Became the frst Lord Avebury, falls Ft 
on 30th April, 1934, He was the eldest son of Sir John Lubbock, Bt., F.R.S., banker, 
mathematician and astronomer, and was born at High Elms, in the parish of Downe, Kent. 

‘When John Lubbock was eight years of age, it happened that Charles Darwin came to live in the 
same small parish. ‘The result was that, under Darwin's influence, Lubbock became embued with the 
evolutionary outlook, and was the first to apply with complete conviction tho doctrine of evolution 
to anthropological ‘problems. His earliest investigations were zoological, and for these he 
was elected to the Royal Society in 1858, 
being then only twenty-four years of age. 
He died at Kingsgate Castle, Kent, on 28th 
‘May, 1913, in his eightieth year, leaving a 
‘record of service to learning and to literature 
which has never been equalled in moder 
times. He was banker, statesman, social 
reformer, economist, sociologist,antiquarian, 
folk-lorist, anthropologist, geologist, psycho- 
logist, educationist, zoologist, entomologist, 
Ddotanist, statistician, numismatist and 
naturalist In every one of these réles he 
rendered services of value; those which he 
gave to anthropology are of outstanding 
importance, When elevated to the peerage 
in 1900, he took his title from the most 
remarkable stone circle in England. 





1 For an account of Lord Avebury’s contribs 
tions to Anthropology and all branches of know- 
ledge, see ‘ Tho Life-Work of Lord Avebury * (Sit 
John Labbock)eited by his daughter, the Hon. 
Mrs, Adrian Grant Duff. (London . 
1924, Price Se. Centenary Edition 26. 64.) 

‘Mrs, Grant Duff contributes an account of her 
father, and gives selections from his writings. 
Lord Avebury's work is disoussed by Sir Bernard. 
Mallet (Politics and Boonomics); Sir Arthur Keith 
(Anthropology); Sir Arthur Smith Woodward 
(Geology); Sir Arthur Thomson (Zoology); Mr. 
H. 8t. J. K. Donisthorpe (Entomology); Dr. A. C. 
Seward (Botany) Sir Michaol E. Sadler (Education 
‘and Letters). 
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On two occasions Lord Avebury came to the rescue of anthropology in England. The first of 
these was in 1863, when the Ethnological Society was threatened. Some of the younger members 
had broken away and set up a rival society—the Anthropological. Certain members of the older 
society bestirred themselves, particularly those who had accepted the teaching of Darwin (Henry 
Christy, Sir John Evans, George Busk, Clements Markham and Russel Wallace), and induced Lord 
Avebury (Mr. John Lubbock, F-R.S., as he then was) and Huxley to come to the help of the 
Hthnological. Lord Avebury joined on 13th January, 1863, and in the following May, being then 
‘twenty-nine years of age, was elected President. Francis Galton, who was twelve years his senior, 
took on the secretaryship of the society, and during the two years in which Lord Avebury and he 
held office much good work was done. 

The socond occasion on which Lord Avebury rendered a signal service was in 1871. With a view 
to bringing the rival societies together, Huxley took over the presidentship of the Ethnological in 
1868, and held the office for two years. ‘The dissenters agreed to rejoin, but refused to accept Huxley 
as the first president of the united societies. It was not until January, 1871, that, by mutual consent, 
it was agreed to ask Sir Jolin Lubbock (he had succeeded to the family baronetoy on the death of 
his father in 1865) to be the first president of the rival societies now amalgamated under its present 
title—the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. At first Lubbock protested; he 
was only too conscious of Huxley's prior and better claims to the honour. He yielded to the urgency 
of Huxley's request, and on 14th February, 1871, was elected president with acclamation. Huxley, 
Busk and Sir John Evans became vice-presidents. On the Council were Pitt-Rivers, McKenny 
‘Hughes and Boyd Dawkins. 

‘Among Lord Avebury's many gifts the most remarkable was his power of reconciling men of 
‘perverse natures to agree to act together in order that a public benefit might be attained. Hence 
the many appeals to him by scientific societies and public bodies whose affairs were in difficulties. 
Hence, too, his success when, as a Member of Parliament, he had to persuade diverse interests to 
agree to the enactment of his many proposals. Some of these, such as the Ancient Monuments Act 
of 1882, with its amendment of 1901, have proved of great advantage to archeologists as well as 
anthropologists. His first Parliamentary success was in 1871, when his Bank Holidays Bill became 
Jaw. Bills to regulate Shop Hours (1886) and Early Closing (1904) were also framed and fathered. 
‘by him. Altogether he introduced and passed thirty bills through Parliament. 

As carly as 1868, Lord Avebury’s reputation stood high among the archeologists and 
anthropologists of Europe. In this year, when the International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology 
and Anthropology met in Norwich, he was chosen to preside over its affairs. Tt is worthy of note 
here that this Association was founded in 1864 by Gabriel de Mortillet, who soon afterwards propounded 
hhis scheme for the subdivision of the palmolithie epoch into a series of periods or cultures. Although 
it was Lord Avebury who proposed, in 1862, tho subdivision of the stone period into Neolithic (the 
phase or period represented in Denmark) and Paleolithic (the phase or period older than that 
represented in Denmark), yet he was never reconciled to the scheme proposed by de Mortillet. 

Lord Avebury began his career as anthropologist in 1860, when he visited the scene of the 
discoveries of Boucher des Perthes in the valley of the Somme. In the three following years he 
devoted his leisure to searching Europe for evidence to carry human history beyond the earliest 
‘written record. He visited the kitchen middens of Denmark, the lake dwellings of Switzerland and. 
the caves of France. In 1865 he threw the evidence he had collected into the form of a book which 
appeared under the title of ‘Prehistoric Times.’ In 1913, the year of his death, he was engaged on 
‘the preparation of a seventh edition of this work. ‘ Prehistoric Times’ deserved its success by reason 
of the clearness of its exposition and the novelty of its contents. He was the first to apply a 
knowledge of life among peoples now living in a primitive state tp the interpretation of human life 
in prehistoric times. He was not content to appeal merely to the narrow and limited audience of 
experts, although he had much that was both new and important to tell them. He proved that 
it is possible to set forth a scientific problem in such a way that the public itself could form a sound 
opinion of its merits. It is just this rare ability which has misled a later generation into thinking 
that Lord Avebury was merely a popular expositor. 
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In 1870 appeared Lord Avebury’s ‘The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition 
of Man.’ This work was foreshadowed in the final chapters of ‘ Prehistoric Times.’ In theso chapters 
the author summed up his conclusions concerning the origin of man, and especially of the evolution 
of human civilization. In particular he emphasized the misery of savagedom and the blessings of 
civilization. Concerning these final chapters of ‘ Prehistoric ‘Times,’ Darwin wrote 

“I cannot resist telling you how excellently well in my opinion you have done the very 
“ interesting chapters on Savage Life . . . but I ought to keep the term original for your last 
“ chapter, which has struck me as an admirable and profound discussion. Tt has quite delighted me 
“ for now the public will see what kind of man you are, which I am proud to think I discovered 
“a dozen years ago.” 

‘There were three men in England whose counsel Darwin relied on when engaged on the problems 
of evolution. ‘These were Hooker, Huxley and Lubbock. 

“Prehistoric Times’ was easy to write compared to ‘‘The Origin of Civilization.’ In this work 
the author had to descend into the labyrinthine recesses of the mind of Savage Man and trace, step 
upon step, the manner in which modern beliefs, habits, customs and institutions of civilized peoples 
had come into being. Lord Avebury benefited, no doubt, by the previous labours of Sir Edward 
‘Tylor, of J. F. McLennan and of L. H. Morgan, but, taken as a whole, the gathering of the great 
mass of evidence set forth in ‘ The Origin of Civilization,’ and the inferences founded on this evidence, 
must be regarded as an original and systematic attempt to mark out a new and important field of 
human knowledge. 

‘The first edition of ‘ The Origin of Civilization’ appeared in 1870; the sixth and last edition 
in 1902. ‘Marriage, Totemism and Religion ’ (An Answer to Critics), which appeared in 1011—two 
years before Lord Avebury’s death—may be regarded as a supplement to ‘ The Origin of Civilization.’ 
‘When we seck to discover how it was that Lord Avebury came to be so successful in his interpretation 
of savage life, we find it in the fact that with him anthropological problems were viewed through the 
eyes of one who accepted the doctrine of evolution with the most complete conviction of it as a universal 
‘truth. He grew up in the faith of Darwin; his contemporaries were only Darwinians by adoption. 

Lord Avebury’s services to anthropology are too varied and numerous to be reviewed here 
in detail. ‘There is one, however, that must not be omitted. In 1866, in the company of Sir John 
Evans, he visited tho salt mines at Hallstatt and arranged for further excavations of the site. ‘Thus 
it came about that he obtained a very fino collection of specimens from Hallstatt which adorned the 
walls of the hall at High Elms. This collection was presented to the British Museum by the second 
Lord Avebury. 

‘The more we look into the history of Anthropology in England during the nineteenth century, 
the more do we realize our indebtedness to Lord Avebury. ‘The mines of knowledge which he 
opened are far from exhausted. ARTHUR KEITH. 





Tasmania: Language. Walker 
wal Words of Tasmania, from a Manuscript. By Norman Walker. 

Not long ago, when living in Testnania, and while examining a copy of Vol. I of the BE 
‘Tasmanian Journal (published in 1842), T came across a list of Tasmanian native words. ‘These 

were noted in manuscript, under the heading ‘ Dr. Fisher,’ on the list printed in the Journal. 

‘The copy was one of the books of the Ancanthe Library, founded by Lady Franklin, The 
collection was partly bumt, and the surviving portion placed in cases in a cellar of the Hutchins 
School. At one time the cellar was flooded so that the cases stood in water. I was one of a 
commission appointed, some time after, to unpack the library and report on it. Tt is now housed 
at the Hutchins School, and it is pretty safe to say that the manuscript list, now given here, remains 
unknown. 

‘Regarding the pronunciation of tho native specch, a Tasmanian writer of 1832 declares :—“ They 
« (the natives) sound the letter R with a rough deep emphasis, particularly when excited by anger 
© or otherwise, and upon these occasions also they use the word werr, werr, very vehemently.” ‘This 
‘confirms the statement in Crozet’s Voyage that, “Their language seemed to us very hard and they 
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« seemed to draw their voices from the bottom of the throat.” Robinson, who was responsible 
for persuading the surviving natives to surrender, said, “ Most of their words they abbreviate, this 
“yendered the language the more difficult.” 

‘One cannot: but bo struck by tho extraordinary variation in tribal language. For instance, 
we are given the following words for ‘ ear’ in different parts of tho Island, viz. : Pelverata, Lewlina, 
owrick, Cowanrigga, Blatheraway, Ouegnilia, Vaigui and Ouagui. After this one is not surprised 
to be told, in the number of the Tasmanian Journal quoted, that “ Those who are not of the same 
“tribe appear to converse in broken English.” Indeed, the tribes, if the word is not too large a 
one to use, seem rigidly to have kept to their own territories. To trespass meant war, and it seems 
‘that tribal quarrels were largely, and perhaps chiefly, responsible for the thinning of the numbers 
of the Tasmanians before their remnant was brought into captivity. ‘The present writer often followed 
the traces of the Oyster Bay and Big River Tribes. They were never friends, and it was their hunting 
grounds, along the East Coast and the Ouse respectively, that were in greatest demand by the white 
settlers. 

Ié will be noticed that a few of the words following refer to objects known only after the coming 
of the Europeans. Also a reminder may be offered that the last Tasmanian, Trucanini, died in 1876. 

‘A few words in the list were not copied by me, as they were not sufficiently legible for certainty. 

‘The middle letter in reclingli (' sheep’) is perhaps not an #, ‘The manuscript notes include a few 








words already in print. ‘These are here placed in brackets. NORMAN WALKER. 
Baa = Seertugana Emu. Recla Redhill -— = Tiana 
- wane =“ Evening - low - * Pleni, Blaney 
Boat < Matadua Eaglebawie Shoop > Reclingli 
Bullooke = > Pacal Fish [ y B. Distriot Nemiuaddinana] 
To» Wostern Bowls > [ W. District Rulomena] 
District - Buckalow) Got up * Ship += Taiarita, 
Cy» Un Go to bea "reanga 
certain Bacala] Gul L» EB. Distriot Luiropony] 
Cow = Malu Hut: Sit you down - Uaplre 
Cy Western Kangaroo(male) iene Sleep» Newe 
District Cateena] Lamb -- Diedna Snake + + Nea, Pawarra 
+ Rallia Limpet ©: Loulra Spear: > Plaga 
2 Ledna Mogpio > > Carallo Swan >> Narfuplava 
2 Kuna Morning = > Ra Sweep - - Mamle 
Dee ) 2 Popuamanauia Mutton bird > Maina Tomorrow : Rato 
5 enelin) <a Parrot => Pilres Tonight — = Borupare 
2 Nuwarra Pelican > > Uapluna Waddy - : Rotia 
Boge 11 Triana Platypus: Randla Was >> Mokole 
Porcupine > Molla 
Wood-Jones. 


Australasia: Anthropology. 
Tasmanians and Australians. By Frederic Wood-Jones, 
G7. 2 i207 ney,» conti since the remnant of the Tamanian natives, settled on Flinders 

Island, petitioned Governor Franklin to sanction their removal to Port: Philip, to which place 
George Augustus Robinson had been appointed as Protector of Aborigines. Upon the advice of 
the home authorities the removal was forbidden. Nevertheless, it is certain that at least sixteen 
‘Tasmanians arrived on the Australian mainland with Robinson and that some were indentured to 
residents in Victoria. In addition to this it is also certain that John Batman and other early Victorian 
settlers brought Tasmanian natives to the mainland. Coates, Ware, Hill and Newton are names of 
‘Victorian residents to whom such indentures of Tasmanian natives are recorded as having been 
made. 

On the other hand, aborigines of Australia were not infrequently taken, or sent as convicts, 
from Sydney to Tasmania. Mosquito, who was hanged in Hobart in 1825, was himself a member of 
‘the Broken Bay tribe from the north of Sydney. Bulldog, one of his associates, was also an Australian 
native. 

Upon the islands of the Bass Straits both Tasmanian and Australian women were kept by the 
sealers and straitsmen, It is, therefore, evident that not all skulls of aborigines found in Tasmania 
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are necessarily those of Tasmanians, nor all those from Victoria necessarily Australians. Still less 
is there any certainty attaching to skulls from tho islands of the Straits. Moreover, it is 
highly probable that some mixture took place between the two races in the early years of last century, 
and William Lane himself is commonly said to have been an Australian-Tasmanian half-caste. 

In view of the great and unmistakable racial differences constantly exhibited between the crania 
of undoubted Australians and Tasmanians, it is possible that some confusion may be caused now that 
skulls of the extinct race are so much sought after. ‘During the last three years I have examined a 
skoll from Tasmania that exhibits every feature distinctive of the Australian aborigine; and a skull 
from Victoria that seems unmistakably to be Tasmanian. Quite recently there has been submitted 
tome a female skeleton from one of the islands of the Straits concerning which there can be no doubts 
as to its distinctive Australian characters. 

Jn all questions concerning the distinctions of the Tasmanian and Australian natives, this 
disturbance, produced by the white man in early Colonial days, must be borne in mind. 

‘F, WOOD-JONES. 
Pennine Peats. Godwin and Clark. 
‘The Age of the Pennine Peats. By H. Godwin. 

Jn 1026 Woodheed and rdiman + ss published the rerlts of pollen analyei of two BQ 
series of peat samples from Warcock Hill near Marsden, Yorks., the site of important 
archaeological discoveries made by Buckley. Here, as throughout the Pennines generally, mesolithic 
implements were discovered in the sand below the peat. In the basal few inches of the peat itself 
‘were discovered, however, implements then spoken of as ‘neolithic.’ ‘These are now recognised as 
of Early Bronze Age type, a dating which accords with the discovery of actual bronze and accepted 
Barly Bronze Age objects in the peat still within quite a short distance of the base, though above 
the ‘ neolithic’ horizon. 

If the general correlation of the Bronze Age with the Sub-Boreal climatic period of Blytt and 
Semander be assumed to hold in this country as in continental N.W. Europe, then the Warcock 
Hill series give a valuable correlation point between forest history as shown by pollen analysis, and 
climatic and archeological periods. ‘The lowest Warcock Hill peats must, on this basis, be considered 
to be Sub-Boreal, in contrast to the early Atlantic age attributed to them by Woodhead and Erdtman, 
‘and more recently accepted by Raistrick® ‘The early Atlantic dating was arrived at by comparison 
with the remarkably complete peat series at Chat Moss, Lancs., and thence by general analogy of 
corresponding forest periods, with the climatic periods of the Continent. To the present writer the 
pollen analyses of the basal Warcock Hill peats do not, in themselves, offer any very clear evidence 
of dating, though possibly such evidence could be obtained by analysis of a very large series of 
samples closely set over neighbouring areas. ‘The transition from the Boreal to the Atlantic period 
is strongly marked all over N.W. Europe; it has been accepted in this country, following Erdtman, 
‘as the horizon in which the pollen of the recently immigrated alder (Alnus) increases rapidly in 
amount as that of the pine (Pinus) diminishes, and it is marked also by the lowering of the very high 
maxima of hazel (Corylus) pollen. In the Boreal period itself the warmth-loving trees, oak (Quercus), 
Time (Tilia), and elm (Ulmus) immigrated, and during the Atlantic period they increased in relative 
abundance, Apart from this Boreal-Atlantic transition phase the forest periods of the British 
Islands are not very strongly marked and have not been very closely correlated cither with 
archzeological or climatic periods within this country itself. ‘The basal peats of the Warcock Hill 
series do not show the indices just mentioned for the Boreal-Atlantic transition period and therefore 
there seems no reason to doubt the validity of the archieological evidence, which, as we have said, 
points to Sub-Boreal age. 

‘This argument and conclusion may, we think, be fairly applied not only to the interpretation of 
the Wareock Hill peats by Woodhead and Erdtman, but also to the interpretation by Raistrick of 
analyses of peats at Trackle Pits, Barden Fell. It is true that the basal sample here seems to show 
rather higher percentages of pine than those above, but these percentages do not exceed 20 and need 
not necessarily be indicative of the Boreal pine maximum, especially in view of the very high alder 
values, and in view of evidence in various parts of the country for pine forests of post-Boreal age. 
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Te might indeed be suggested that the continental correlation of the Bronze Age with the 
‘Sub-Boreal climatic period was incorrect, or at least did not apply to Britain, where it might on this 
Pennine evidence be placed in the early Atlantic, But such a suggestion would not only oppose 
2 great weight of continental evidence; it is strongly contradicted by recent investigations within 
this country! At Burnt Fen, Cambs., Barly Bronze Age discoveries have been made within, but 
close to tho base of the upper bed of peat. This peat bed overlies a thick bed of semi-marine silt 
and clay, which jtsolf rests upon a thick lower peat bed. ‘The silts and clay also fill a channel which 
hhas been cut right through the lower peat into the sand below. Pollen analysis of the lower peat 
bed shows good evidence for the Boreal-Atlantic transition occurring near the base. It follows from 
‘those observations that between the end of the Boreal period and the Early Bronze Age occupation 
there must have been at least in Cambridgeshire (a) a long period of peat formation; (b) a period of 
erosion (je, land-elevation), which caused the channel to be cut right through the lower peat; 
(©) @ period of deposition of semi-marine clay and silt (i.e., land submergence), and (d) a period of 
renewed peat formation. This evidence certainly favours, at least in this part of England, a Sub-Boreal 
as against an Early Atlantic date for the Early Bronze Age period. 

Pollen analysis of the baso of the upper peat in the Cambridgeshire fens has shown close 
association of the Early Bronze Age with exceptionally high Tilia (lime) pollen percentages, though 
the percentages diminish rapidly above this horizon. It is interesting to note that in the two series 
from Warcock Hill it is the lowest samples which show the highest Tilia values, that from the north 
site being as much as 10 per cent. This occurrence of lime pollen at the base of the Warcock Hill 
profile and at the base of the upper fen peat of Cambridgeshire may be merely coincidence, and it 
may be due to other causes than contemporaneity and common climatic control, but, taken at face 
value, it agrees with the view that the basal peats on Warcock Hill are indeed of Sub-Boreal age.* 

So far, then, as the upland Pennine peats are concerned we must enter a caveat against Raistrick’s 
conclusion that the pollen analyses “‘establish the pygmy flints (from the underlying sand) as 
 pre-Atlantio in age.” 

‘The lowland peats analyzed by Raistrick and Blackburn’ appear to offer evidence less doubtful 
as regards pollen-analysis. Pygmy flint sites are described from the coast on a land surface below 
sand dunes, and Raistrick considers that the geological evidence points to the formation of the sand 
dunes as a primary cause of arrestod drainage in certain basins of the coastal plain. In these basins, 
¢g., Newbiggin Carr, the lowest peats have been analysed and are ascribed by Raistrick and Blackburn 
to the Boreal-Atlantio transition period. In this case there seems every probability that the dating 
is correct, since the major features characteristic of this phase are all present, viz., initially low alder 
rising rapidly, and pine and hazel falling from high initial values. Here interpretation of the pollen- 
analytical data certainly suggests Boreal age for the pygmy flint sites, but it must be borne in mind 
that this assumes adequate geological evidence that the deposition of the dune barrier was indeed 
the cause of peat formation in the coastal basins, and that in fact not even the basal peats had formed 
there until the dune ridge was initiated. One would expect the latter type of fact to be essentially 
difficult to establish. H. GODWIN. 


The Age of the Pennine Peats. By J. @, D. Clark. 
6 Archzeologically two important facts are known about the Pennine peat, first, that it covers 
the two distinct stages of Tardenoisian culture found in the area; and second, that in its base 
occur flints of Early Bronze Age type. No satisfactory Neolithic level has been established in the area, 
as neither of the two evidences adduced for it in the past,” a triangular hollow-based flint arrowhead 
at two inches from the base of the peat and horn cores of Bos primigenius also from the base of the 
pest,’ can rank as definitive and conclusives ‘The evidence for the Early Bronze Age horizon 
obtained by Francis Buckley is, however, unassailable, and we may refer here to the two best 
authenticated finds: (i) A barbed and tanged arrowhead from Warcock Hill found in the base of 
the peat only two inches above the sand. (Huddersfield Muscum.) 
(i) A barbed and tanged arrowhead found with its barbs projecting from four inches of peaty 


The analyses of Raistrick for the Barden Fell peata do not show separate Tilia percentages. 
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clay resting immediately on the grey sand on the N.W. slope of Cupwith Hill. (Manchester 
Museum.) 

Stratigraphically, therefore, it would appear that the Early Bronze Age Horizon in this part of 
the Pennines occurs in the very base of the peat at from 2 to 4 inches above the grey sand. 

In the course of a most important and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
distribution of the Tardenoisian in the region, Dr. Raistrick touches briefly on the results of pollen 
analytical work, and declares “the basal layers of the peat to be of earliest ‘ Atlantic’ age, 
“ the whole Atlantic period being represented in the section (Truckle Pits, Barden Fell), as well 
“ as part of the Sub-boreal.”!° Now, as we have pointed out, the archeological evidence suggests 
that the Barly Bronze Age horizon is very close to the base of the peat and would certainly have to 
be grouped as lying well within ‘the basal layers’ thereof. It is, however, very well agreed on 
the Continent that this archeological period lies within the Sub-boreal climatic period; moreover 
this has recently been confirmed for this country at two sites in the South-eastern corner of the 
Fenland**, where Early Bronze Age remains have been located in the base of the upper peat bed. 
From what has been said it should be clear that Dr. Raistrick’s findings with regard to the age of 
‘the basal layers of the Pennine peat present certain anomalies, which make it difficult to agree with 
his conclusion that it “establishes the pygmy flints (microliths) as pre-Atlantic in age.” As an 
archeologist one can do no more than record one’s concern at the anomaly which is at any rate 
apparent—and lapse into that puzzlement in which archeologists seem condemned to exist 

J. GD. CLARK. 
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By Major D. H. Gordon, D.8.0. 
These notes are supplementary to my longer article on Barly Frontier Te 
pp. 163-173. 


-collas which 
‘They are written to put on 





record certain terra-cotta objects which I obtained recently at Sari Dheri in the Chardadad sub-division 
of the Peshawar District, which were not in my possession at the time of writing my previous article. 
‘Three specimens from the Peshawar Museum which I regard as being of outstanding importance 
are also included. 

‘These subsequent finds tend to weaken rather than strengthen some of my original, very tentative, 
suggestions. Both No. 1 and No. 2 in Fig. 1 show markings that might be taken for a wreath were 
the head-dress less complete. At first sight this may seem a trifle unfortunate, for in the archaic figure 
put forward as a contact with the degenerate classical type (J-R.A.I, LXII, Plate x1, Fig. 2, No. 20). 
Thave stressed these wreath-like markings and note their absence from all other types. On a close 
examination, however, I feel that my original argument, though weakened, is not totally destroyed. 
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No. 1, a large well-modelled head (see fig. 1 below) in bright red terra-cotta shows better face 
technique than any of the other archaic types. The eyes are no longer applied and the incisions are 
neater; these are touched with black paint as are the incisions forming the eyebrows. ‘The chin and, 
probably, the nose are well modelled. ‘The forehead markings on the two heads singled out to indicate 

contact ' between the classical and the archaic types have dwindled to a small fikké at the meeting 
of the eyebrows 

‘This type must be subsequent to that with a formed chin and applied eyes, and be a step towards 
the much more advanced product figured in J.R.A.I., LXIL, Plate xu, Fig. 2,No. 32. ‘The disk at the 
juncture of the wreath cannot be compared with the forehead omaments or marks on the associated 
heads mentioned above, as it is definitely part of the head-dress and well clear of the forehead. ‘The 
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same may be said of the similar disk in No.2; this bust is of a very archaic typo made of red terra-cotta 
height 2-9 inches. The wreath-like markings are so far removed from the face and forehead that 
feel justified in suggesting that they have no trae bearing on the wreath ‘contact’ question. This 
figure has a small forehead ornament in the centre of the brows. 

No. 2, which is in singularly good condition, has, in addition to the points already mentioned, some 
bearing on my ‘ flat-headed’ type. A small head (not reproduced), which is of definitely flat-headed 
‘and chinless type, shows slight indications, which time and circumstances may have erased in other 
specitnens, of the contact of an applied head-dress which has become detached. Close examination 
of bust No. 2 shows that a similar flat-headed appearance would probably result from the head-dress 
becoming detached. This does not, however, dispose of flatheadedness as'a type attribute, as even 
with the head-dress this figure is singularly flat-headed compared with all others 
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No. 3, a-small bright red bust, has an embryo chin and is very similar to the female bust pictured 
in the first plate of A. K. Coomaraswamy’s article on ‘ Archaic Indian Terra-cottas ' in Ipek, 1928. 

No. 4 is a very interesting small male figure of brown terra-cotta, height 3°2 inches. The face is 
represented only by the head being pinched forward to form a nose. ‘There are two groups, each of 
five small holes in a rough circle on either side of the nose which possibly represent eyes, and a number 
of small holes all over the head which probably represent hair. 

No. 5 is a curious female torso of brown terra-cotta, height 3-6 inches, with a polished slip that 
gives an appearance of brown paint. When complete there were six double circles on the front; four 
marking the breasts, navel, and pudenda. On the back are two single circles on the haunches. 

No. 6 is a fragment showing pronounced steatopygy ; the line drawing in the text (Fig.3) shows 
the accentuated curves, also the leg bangles similar to those on the complete figure from the Peshawar 
District shown on the same plate in Zpel, 1928. 

‘No. 7, a small jug of brownish red pottery, is the only definitely authentic intact specimen of 
domestic ware, other than cosmetic pots, which I have seen. 

‘An interesting item is an ‘ amulet’ of brown pottery, line drawing Fig. 4. ‘The reverso side has 
similar small holes and the wavy lines are vertical and not horizontal. ‘The 
tablet, which measures 21 X 1°45 x “6 inches; is pierced from front to rear 
and also from side to side in the same manner as some of the male seated 
figures that have been found at this site. 

‘A small elephant shown in line drawing Fig. 5 is of erude design, the head 
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being pinched up to form an ornament. In this respect and in the smooth slip technique, it resembles 
the crude female figure with pierced ears, illustrated in line in my original article and there compared. 
to a very similar example from Bhita, classified as Kushin, but in all probability pre-Kushin. 

Other finds include the pottery foot-scraper, also mentioned in my original article with reference 
to a similar object classified as ‘ Primitive’ at Bhita; a terra-cotta bird figure of unusual type with 
applied and laterally incised eyes instead of the ordinary round eyes incised with a reed; another 
specimen of ram’s head pot-handle in red. terra-cotta with black line painting; and a fragment of 
orange-red glass bangle found in the handled jug, which may or may not be contemporary. 

‘Fig, 2 shows three specimens from the Peshawar Museum collection. ‘These I am able to 
reproduce through the courtesy of the Archeological Survey of India and of Khin Sahib Ditawar 
Khin, Curator of the Museum, who has always rendered me the keenest and most ungruding assistance. 

‘The winged figure which might be well named ‘The Angel of Khan Mahi’ is of pale brown 
terra-cotta streaked with dark brown with a highly polished slip, height about 4} inches. It is hollow 
inside; the back surface is unworked except for a hole about half an inch in diameter. Its 
dating is difficult for me, as Ido not know of any other figure with which a reasonable comparison 
may be made, The general style and appearance would lead one to suggest that it had been made 
under European fifteenth-century influence; the prevalence of the winged figure motif, however, in 
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Gandharan Art, and the fact that the neighbourhood of Khan Mahi was not a centre of culture in later 
times, but teoms with remains of the Greeco-Bactrian and Kushin periods, incline one to place it as 
late second century or early third century A.D. 

" ‘This piece was bought by the present Curator some years ago from a goldsmith and it is reputed 
to have come from Khiin Mahi, a village about four miles to the north-east of Sari Dheri. 

The wreathed heads in Fig. 2 are from Akra, Bannu District, and are of that classical type which, 
to my thinking, dates from the middle of the second century 3.0. ‘The features are sharper and less 
‘ chubby’ than in those of similar type found at Sari Dheri, but the style is, if anything, even more 
European and of a high standard of excellence. I havé already drawn parallels between the finds at 
Sari Dheri and those at Akra; there is a striking similarity at all points, as might reasonably beexpected. 

My object in presenting theso specimens is to set on record such outstanding examples, which, 
so far as T can ascertain have not been previously noticed; for I consider that any appreciation of 
Early Frontier Perra-Cottas is incomplete without them. D.H. GORDON. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
People of the Panjab Himalaya. Summary of a Communication by H. Lee Shuttleworth, I.0.8., retired. 
1 February, 1934. 
7{ Tis Himalayan distrit lies between the upper Satlej and Indus rivers, to the north-east 
of Kulu, Chamba and Kashtawar. It comprises the four countries of Spiti, British and 
Chamba Lahul, Zangskar, and (to their north-east) Rupshu. Roughly in the centre is the large 
village of Kyelang, in British Lahul. 

‘The threo countries first named are populated by villagers almost entirely engaged in agriculture, 
wherever situation and irrigation allow; Rupshu is the western part of the immense Chang-thang 
(‘North Plain’) that runs along the entire north of the inhabited parts of Tibet from China to 
Ladakh, It consists of a series of lofty plateaux, where pastoral nomads tend enormous flocks of 
sheep, goats, yaks, eto. 

South-west of Spiti and Zangskar the mid-Himalayan range now divides Indian from Tibetan 
civilization; but in earlier days Indian (especially Kashmiri) Buddhism and culture spread to the 
north-east of this mountain barrier into Zangskar, the upper Indus and Satlej valleys, and about the 
eighth contury Tibetan armies advanced west over all mountain barriers into Kandwar, Kulu, 
Lahul, Brahmaur in Chamba, and probably even into Kashmir. 

‘These countries naturally have a population mixed to a greater or less degree. ‘The border peoples 
between ‘Tibet and India and on either side of the cultural frontier, ‘Nbetan writers and speakers 
designate as Mons. They call the people of Kulu and even of Lahul by that name, though the 
inhabitants of the upper Lahul villages on the Bhfiga and Chandra valleys are mainly Tibetan and 
speak Tibetan dialects. Spitials, Chang-pas of Rupshu and Zangskaris they consider Tibetan. 

But Spiti, Zangskar and Rupshu have also a few small groups (in the main musicians, artisans 
and other lend-less or flock-less persons), whom the Tibetan inhabitants regard as ‘ outsiders’ 
(phyi-pa). ‘They are the relics of the Mon or other races that formed the main population before 
the Tibetan movement westward in and prior to the ninth and tenth centuries. Such are the 
Bhédas, blacksmiths, carpenters, ete, 

In Lahul the intermingling of peoples is seen best, for there we still have three groups of settled 
agriculturist Mons, with a slight Tibetan admixture racially and linguistically. Each group speaks 
its own separate Mon dialect—Bunan, Tinan or Manchati—which are closely akin to the speech of 
the isolated village of Malina in Kulu and of Kanawar on the Satlej. But the lingua-franca of 
Lahul for commerce and writing in ‘Tibetan, and under British rule Hindustani also has gained con- 
siderable ground. Lahulas trade with Tibet, India, and even with Turkestan, so some men are 
trilingual or more, and almost all men are bilingual. But at home they almost always talk their 
mother-dialeot and few women know anything else. 

‘Their social customs and village worship are Mon, even in the linguistically Tibetan parts of 
Lahul. We may even venture to say that to a much less degree the same applies to parts of Spiti 
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and Zangskar, where, however, the later forms of Lamaism penetrated in the fifteenth century. In 
Spiti, apart from one semi-reformed Sékya and one small unreformed Nying-ma-pa monastery, all 
monastic establishments have accepted the Ge-lug-pa discipline and dress. ‘This involved a close 
eonnection with Gu-ge and Central Tibet, with which Spiti is connected in every way except 
politically. 

Here monastic celibacy is the rule; in Lahul almost all monks marry. In Zangskar, as in 
Ladalkh, we find both. In Labul polyandry is prevalent, but not so in Spiti where all except the elder 
sons join the local monastery. Certain Lahul monasteries (of the Lho-dug-pa or Lho-hbrug-pa sect) 
are subordinate to establishments in distant Bhutdn. 

‘The pastoral nomads of Rupshu are the same in custom, language and race as the inhabitants of 
the Chang-thang in independent Tibet. Here we find the nearest approach to a pure Mongol-Tibetan 
type of skull and build, i.c., round, short and broad heads, little hair on the face and sturdy short 
bodies. ‘The Mons of Lahul and Malina are tall, with much hair on their faces, which are ong and 
somewhat narrow. Their heads are distinctly long and usually slightly ridged from back to front. 

‘These two types do not soem to fuse. One son of a mixed marriage belongs to one, another to 
the other type. Only breadth of nose at the base is common to both types, but the Mon usually has 
‘a prominent nose, long and straight, and is often a handsome man according to European standards. 

In Spiti the eldest son on marriage, between 20 and 25, becomes master of the ancestral house 
‘and lands, and his father is retired to a smaller house and a small field or two. In Lihul the joint 
family owns house and land, but when the younger sons marry separately, they lose this, except 
perhaps for a tenancy or gift of a small part from the eldest brother. In a joint family under polyandry 
all children belong to the eldest brother, regardless of the actual father. 

‘The paper was illustrated by a film of the sheep and wool industry and the monastic dances. 








Some Aspects of the Kikuyu Tribe. Summary of a Communication by Dr. L. 8. B. Leakey, 
6 March, 1934. 

With the aid of lantern slides, Dr. Leakey started his lecture by describing the country 7.9 
inhabited by the Kikuyu tribe. It is highland country ranging from 5,000 to about 8,000 feet, 
and has a very favourable climate and beautiful scenery. 

‘The Kikuyu had first arrived in the country in a hunting stage of culture, and then had gradually 
developed into agriculturalists. Tradition attributed this change to the time of the Ndemi age 
group, a very long time ago, probably over three hundred years. 

‘The Kikuyu are now essentially a patrilineal people with sub-clan exogamy, but there was 
evidence that at a former time they had been matrilineal. 

Tn the southern part of Kikuyu country the land was purchased from the Ndorobo—a hunting 
tribo—but in the rest of Kikuyu it was occupied by right of prior use. The Kikuyu had transformed 
Jarge areas of forest into what was now some of the finest agricultural country in East Africa. 

Speaking of their tribal organization, Dr. Leakey showed that the idea of ‘ chiefs” in the 
English sense of the word was quite foreign to the people. ‘There were clan heads, judicial and 
legislative elders, and, in times of warfare, military commanders, but theso functions were never in 
the hands of one person, nor was chieftainship hereditary. The social status of a clan head, or a 
judicial authority, did not differ from that of any other person. 

‘Passing on to what is commonly called ‘ witchcraft,’ Dr. Leakey showed that among the Kikuyu 
there were three grades of practitioner : (1) the prophets or seers; (2) the herbalists or ordinary 
doctors; (3) the specialist who dealt with ceremonial purification and the cure of diseases caused. 
by breaking of tribal laws, ie., the mental specialist. 

‘In addition, there were people who practiced black magic and who were regarded with fear and 
hatred and, if found out, were burnt to death in olden times. 

‘Dr. Leakey spoke briefly upon agriculture and food crops, showing that one of the effects of 
contact with European civilization was a reduction in the rarity of foods available in village life. 
In dealing with agriculture, Dr. Leakey showed how labour was divided among the sexes. 

‘The lecture was concluded with some notes upon Kikuyu dances. 
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East African Lacustrine Tribes: A Study in Adaptation. Summary of a Communication presented 
by E. B. Worthington, 20 March, 1934. 
JQ Tee, serclled “backward races ” are, like animals and plants, admirably adapted to 
their environment, and their environment has a marked effect on their evolution. ‘The most 
striking piece of evolution in progress at present is that of man’s brain; this cannot yet be interpreted 
properly by size or structure nor by psychological tests, but only by what it produces—social organisa- 
tion and artefacts. ‘The study of artefacts as an index of man’s present and future evolution reduces 
itself to the old argument of invention versus diffusion of culture, and on our attitude to this argument 
must depend our attitude to the future of backward races under their changing environment : are 
they statio, only capable of picking up ideas from outside, or are they dynamic, capable of evolving 
on their own? In the latter view, cultural impact is comparable to biological crossing between races, 
which so often stimulates variation—or in the case of man, invention. Our attitude to education 
of backward peoples again depends on this; for education is sterile unless it leads to original thought 
and action. 

Examples are drawn from the lake dwelling tribes of Kenya and Uganda, where man is con- 
sidered as an integral part of the biological environment. In common with fishermen all over the 
world, he shows a deep understanding of such ecological principles as food-chains and the habits of 
fish, Everywhere his fishing methods, many of them astonishingly ingenious, are adapted to local 
conditions, which vary from lake to lake. As an aid to fishing, craft of diverse kinds are fashioned 
out of the material which is to hand, whether papyrus, palm, ambatch, saplings or timber. Often 
one tribe, such as the Jaluo, make many kinds of fishing gear and craft to suit special conditions. 
With regard to plank built canoes there is a prima facie case for the evolution of the Baganda canoe 
from the dugout by minor gradations, many intermediates being still in use on Lake Victoria. 

In a general study of African science now in progress the problem of nutrition stands out as a 
fulerum on which other problems must be balanced. There is a body of evidence to show that native 
diet is often deficient in minerals which can be supplied by fish, and the great lake and sea fisheries 
offer a remarkable opportunity for development via the shore dwelling tribes. 
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environment of the tribe whih is discussed, but Because 
{Windicates failure to recognize the closs relationship 
‘which must inevitably exist between eeonomio purwuite 
Md many of the topica which aro dealt with hore. "Ono 
‘eatin iy oh point aa ofan ore 
tna property, or, again, the belief in magic. 

‘Harr lobin proceeds by the method. of collecting 
and translating tsiv text, of which this book contains 
‘ver two hundred. ‘This mothod has the more which 
tho wuthor claims for it, of lating the native apeak for 
iat, te cao el etn Sat th enaogat 
who stops t on his ease too ghtly. ho 
not ePfased ar tho ouiget withthe dficuty that he 
Hina no idea of the type of native from whom tho texts 
Wee ole How many formar wer ued, wnt 
Tere thle qualifications to be regarded aa represontative 
br as copacally reliable im some. particular eld of 
{nguiry "hers are one or two casa where th ifiuenco 
of Bufopean eduestion is obvious: for example, where 
fi enthusiastic description of the beer provided as 
focomponss to fiends who havo helped in building 
owe “concludes, with the statement that remoctable 
joople on such occasions provide food only, not beer: 
RnToven more poignant narrative, describes “a con 
Yorsntion on tho subject. of fomieation between & 
YERtuous young man and hin snnegenerata frend, whose 

vrs eventually provail. ‘Tho latter ie « document of 
Teal sociological terest; but ie should not have boon 
Toft tothe reader to mal the inference, however obvious, 
that tho author was a Christian convert, and he ought to 
fave been provided with a samplo of orthodox pagan 
‘pinion on Be am subjoct 

"Amore perious ertieim of this method is that the 
native ebviouly cannot analyse is own cultro as the 
‘Mhnologiot should ma i hi duty to do. Native texts 
fProvidelan invaluablostxting point for farther inquiries 
End guido for direct observation; ue uch ebsorvation 
fas £5 be directed very Iangely fo filing in tho details 
‘hich are too proseie to be neticed by th informant, 
Tat te noting ho daerepmsee Doone soba facts 
Ghd the stylized ‘or idealized picture. given by him. 
Gommontarie, even on m concrete and still more on ant 
‘batract case represent the native view of what ought to 
Seand an sich ro highly important, but they givo a 
ery: incomploto picture if they ao not, supplemented 
dy investigation’ into what’ -actunlly” ia, AWo. moot 
CBostantly in this book with statements that open up 
Siok poms bilities of inquiry, but are simply Tet without 
Tmbents “Perhaps tho anoat ark in the statement 
hat faboritanco ig. Petrineal in ono part of tho 
femitory and mnatelital in tho other.” This Mis imn- 
Greased’ the. native. commentator, who seases_ the 
Uiforence, hut the ethnologist makes no mention of it. 

shape the los’ satisfactory part af tho book is 
treatmont of kinship. The allerabracing word Sippe is 
eld gear 
‘Tho Orefamilie x said to be patrilineal, no. exception 
boing "made for the cast of paatelincal inheritance 
‘quoted tn the wetion on elaw.”" "Tho Sipps is « body 
hich is constantly breaking up into smaller groups, 
ut there fy no attempt to define the group which really 
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Jn @ co-operating unit nor the bonds which unite it. 
Moreover, the seetion in the chapter on ‘religion,’ which 
finds relics of totemism in tho custom of dodicating 
{individual animals to a spirit, contains no mention of 
al aaron ox taboos canned with nial he 
istinguishing feature of kinship groups. Tho student 
‘who 48 sequainted ‘bouring tribes is. surel 
Jesiea it aking tobe explicitly informed H the 
Nyamwezi really are unique in this respect. 
“A combination of tho very valuable material in this 
book with the author's intimate personal knowledge, of 
the culture with which it deals could have produced a 
really illuminating analysis of the eocial organization of 
this Important tribe.  Poshaps Herr Blohm will g0 on 
fo sucha full analysis at'a later date. L. P. MATR. 














Bella Bella Tales. By Franz Boas. Mem. Amer. 
PodbLore sae Fai AA 8s, 1pm og 
hose mythological tales are nearly all of typos 
ierniar in thees inland. Thos we have the siater- 
ite the fishswifo, an the wife who must not be solded 
The other world. whore days aro years, and tho othor 
‘world whore one more abot eat the part-tino annals 
Who becamo whole-time span beings when the skins 
tro stolon, and go on. Prof. Boas, in is 
Semarka that some of the tales aro of recent introduction, 
Zhu thet tho tales as a wholo cannot bo fitted into any 
System of mythology. He notes that among tho Bella 

Sign ag among the Bella Coola, te tales always refer 
{] tho descent of village lines from marriages between 
‘Brother and sister, but that ‘he, wala thie 
Pralednappears. Hoeays that iis bugod ential on th 
Bratt ot Keoping.priviloges within, tho family 
(oui). We are presurtably to infor that the Kovalcutl 
Siar igh to Reep privilogeesithin the family. 

"The citing s camel, and from tho point of view of 
tho mnricanist no doube fly adequato. To the 
Ronexpert ewo citiciams ruggest thomssleee, We aro 
Told nothing” of the Della Belin, not oven whore they 
Iive; tho only elo isan inetdental reference to Vancous 
Navivonames arg reproduced in acabalisti script tovrhicl 
‘hereiano key. ‘hts rake the tales dificult to read, andl 
{impossible to quote verbatim. RAGLAN. 














Witcheraft and Demonianism. By (. 1'Estrange 
Men asa “pp, plates. Landon 
Cramton, 1983." Price 2s. 
Mr Listrange, wen announces in 
tthe tek aor ealetiono ° 
1 Phepe will be che happy huptingesrount for thoes 
conte the poptlar accountas”-As that ia tho gummi of 
in ambitiok ip hardly worth whi to tao his lengthy 
ti neritieal Introduction sorfously. ‘The main ‘part 
Of tho book consists of surnmarice of witeh-triah 
fu Mr, Ewen hag attempted to tak theso st 
Myore reedablo than the exact teanseripty any 
of tho wubject will alvaye bo obliged 1 refer to the 
nln Sortunately for any much atadent who may 
conbalt ite, wen’s book the author hs been. careful 
{give his references with precision. 
M.A. MURRAY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


African Tribal Titles, 
Tas, 48, Me. Clon, Young 
son ae eta radatte Se nikes Bf 
sia tat te, ata groupe, and eoagene 
‘hate ghoul bo abandoned in favour of the combination 
Fa aaa a acl of ho, invornaional 
een ee rt ae age and Galton sno cooly 


recommended to the Colonial Office that us far as possible 
The name by which the peoplo call themnsolves. should 
be used, not the ono givea to them by others, though it 
fnddod that concessions would have to be made in the 
eso of widely-lenown names. ‘The Couneil also recom- 
mended that tribal names sould bo usod in their root 
Porm only, ie, without prefixes or suffixes. 
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‘Tho Council was well advind to ada that concessions 
would have tobe mada in certain casos, for if'well- 
Jinown tribal tiles were abenoned in favour of mare 
‘Momectttler hopeless confasion sould rot 
Moreover, i¢ should be remembered that in any” easos 
the "contct "th say oi hare oon eset and 
thee in some case also tho teibo posses no gener 
tl oxcape that confarrd by athens, 

‘An for tho Councite ayggvetion, that. tribal narnos 
shoud bo wed in their root form only, this would tn 
any jnstances be iispomible, not mately ‘the 
Zama in already geographically fixed, but boenuso the 
Stopping of sh presi would leva tho torm mosninglos, 
‘Thun sho teal tele may moun "The people (Ba) of 
‘the hills* or "The peoplo of the nivor,"” Drop the 
prefix and you would be calling tho peopl "Tho ils = 
Sr ttho nleot "1" Aguin tho uso of 8 prefix or wifi 
fomotimos serves 10 difirentiate tribes whose nara 
Garo the ae rt Ti Nig yay to 
Gham, tho Chamba, and the Bachamas Drop tho alison 
find no. ono would ienow to which ‘ribo reforonco Was 
boing made ; 

‘Tar not suggesting that in the particular cas of tho 
Wa-Sotle it would be inadvisable to change tho silo, 
Bui morly thas no ad ad far ul cab lad down 
ft rogurds tribal titles fn. general. 

‘There ia another mastar of interest in connection with 
African tral tithes, viz, the eimflarty of the names of 
Sloe apart, Zo labs a fow examples, thane m8 Geno 
niles apers._ to take afew examples, there is Gate 
teibo fe Nigeria, another in Angola; and’ a. thin in 
ganda, “Thor are tho ala of Nigsia and the Lala. 
Tamba'in Boge Attica. Amsong the Lango there i 
‘tribal group known as the Kere-Kere, and there is & 
“Here-Kere tribo in Nigoring ‘Tho Aches of Ny 
ine fo be ina an Ho Pip, nd hare i a Bis eo 
fa Nigeria, Kahupu and Kagoma ero tibel ties in 
Nigeria and Xthugu and Xigoma in Tanganyika. There 
‘aro, Homa in. Nigeria and also ia tho Korango-Kaaai 
region. Kagoro is @ tribal title in Nigeria and French 
West Africa, and occurs as Kaguru in East Africa. 
‘Phoro aro Noma in Nigeria nd among the Hottentote, 
‘And #0 on ad tnpnitom: 

“An obvions explanation i that thes tits are derived 
from a common atoce of Nignitio vote (om which the 
Banta and Swami linguists famites havo both drawn), 
Dut they have often no apparent meaning in the 
‘of the pooplo who bear them. ok. 


pisiiea say aap rc veiscaaioe 
renee: CenversefLgyer alma eps: 
82 article on the * Occurranon of Cleavers of, Lower 
a ype a Ne Mine aa 
is Hae a eater ape, a 
ioe oe area Ee Looe i ee 
sec oot i air tcieien ¢ Up 
eal eeie bore 
Soa Ser gure a Gre Tes 
‘the it sing operations. 
Se i ee ed ae 
Pele area pk pepe A wei 
oie br Ue ea dare fe eae ot 
ee tag sti a fate Aled ot 
Sacra i) Gee ety od teks 
eae ke gam «eal aee t 
oe be deere ee ne 
eas ery rence Ser wate Pea 
sets oe ace oe eho ae nga 
Saye tp teed ee rs em 
oe Bee bye els and igen (a rh te 
ei ee ari 
ne to ea 
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fare not, more than 3 inches Jong, but these aro very 

Taro; giant forms occur and T havo one that measures 

12 inches by 7 inchos by 1} inches, approximately. 

Goological Survey Office, J. WAYLAND. 
Entebbe, Uganda. 


Momiyai and Silaie (oe ME 1998, 108; 1984, 22). 
83 aia ete He em hae 
nis, with great intros, xpoctal 
[ie sigeronco to the chlld buried in afar ef 
honey. Ho fale, howaver, to convines me that Momigat 
i derivod fom mini. ‘omsiye! appears to 
{8 word eoined, and very langoly used, im Forsia, Eko 
Borsan loxeogcaphory, ax I have shown, associated the 
word quite diately with ‘Mom, “was Though 








have never seen Moniyai, I have soon pahar-ba-pussena, 
‘tho sweat of mountains, readily recognised by’ that 
name by thoss with whom T have discussed it, but 
technically called silé- (or ila) jit. Now both Migjiva 

‘So far as 


and dildjatw in Sanskrit mean “bitumen, 

Lean discover dila-jiza moans literally tho 

“zoek and ald “Tao 
Ailajt, a pacti- 


“jatu tho 
R.L. ‘Turner's Nepali Dietionary_gi 
cular kind of medicinal drag; and ‘8 partioular 
Kind of medicine used as an ephrodisian.  Jawahir 
Singh's Punjabi Dictionary gives silat" storax ” () 
‘This sent mo to Chambers Dictionary whero 1 found 
“‘Storaz, a rosin rosombling benzoin... once used 
“gs a stimulating expestorant.” 

So much for tho dictionaries. ‘The silajt that T saw 
was a translucent seepage from sandstone rook, 
rovembling resin, I was told that it was highly prized 
fs a drug to make men strong and potent. Tt is sorapod. 
off the Fook and then undargoos an elaborate refining 


Pifersoem that both Momiyat and Sat have boon, 
‘and perhaps are, connected with bitumen. von ao, t 
feel ‘the netural-Momiyat ‘called raj-ubjlbat, ‘the 
‘FB of Manning,” wan a mubtaac mor ik the 

gf that havo’ soon, which is. recognised es 
ahdr-ka-purcena. Also whatever meaning it may now 
Doesena in Para, Momsiva’ in Tia voters the artdeial 
nd disputable Momiyat"whish in produced from 
inumen beings, ‘D.. GORDON, 




















Magical Stones from Mots, Banks Islands, Melanesia, 
Seach becca teen 
84 fe albve aca 168e oy a ae, 
fetereno icone af the ete, tht tin fat 
dint Ua punp Sil aa tod ttt ball as 
‘as money may explain the association of ideas in this 
ow, Codsington (‘The Molasian’ pp. 325-8) 
se ental at Geel ry vee eal br et. 
Sifuap dni intrtotia and Bas Gombovel Bo SS 
Sion Wank, oa ie elo pose toe a oe 
Seenibs the naka oie ine Deeks Ae by 2 
Sites ciate thd'uapas Ro alt i neat” 
sinleed none news,” Ale, Riv (The etaey 
« of Molanaan Soeipe Val © p16 denainn sos 
aif i tang of aa woeny? in 1 Sane ands 
ES allo 
Secs ot te clove inte tat Shay ce 
explcateg nis slot 
‘RICHARD ©. B, LONG, 








Milking and Rainmaking. 
Si,—Can anyone tell me of  rain-making 


85 tomy aia ell, ot ary 
Pins pares ikly voles at 
Avion, peasy tae ‘A Me HOCART. 





Eyar axp Srornswoope Lnarep, His Mojeaty's Printors, East Harding St., London, E.04, 


Pare F. Max, May, 1934. 





Fro, 2, THe TeuPLR AT THE FOOT OF THE SACRED MURA TREE, 


MIDZIMU WORSHIP IN A VILLAGE OF THE WABARWE TRIBE. 
Photographs by Rev. Denys Shropshire, C.R. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa: Ancestor-Worship. With Plate E. Shropshire, 
Midzimu Worship in a Village of the WaBarwe Tribe. By Rev. D. Shropshire, C.R. 

‘We were travelling somewhere between Taugwena and the Sambidzi river amongst the 
‘WaBarwe tribe in Portuguese territory. On entering a certain village my boy called my 86 
attention to a banana grove about sixty yards away. After I had exchanged greetings with the 
inhabitants of the village, I took 
‘a walk towards the grove. An 
openingbetweenthe bananatrees 
was screened off by a decorated 
sereen of bamboo poles (Fig. 1), 
Teaving an open doorway wide 
enough for two or three people 
to pass through when walking 
abreast. I passed through this 
doorway and saw in the middle 
of the grove a small house (7 feet 
long by 5 fect wide with walls 
3 feet high andhaving a thatched 
roof gabled 5 fect high) made of 
poles and reeds and having a 
small wicket gate made of reeds 
(Fig. 2). This building, I was 
told, was the House of the 
Midsimu (departed ancestors) 
‘and was a Temple for regular 
worship. Within the Temple 
at the end furthest from the Fro, 3. mmx mv 
door were two hari (clay pots) 
sunk into the ground, a large 
banana leaf on the ground in front of them and two small pieces of bamboo and a calabash hanging 
from the ceiling, also an empty ealabash inserted in the ground upside down (Fig. 3). With regard to 
the two pots sunk in the ground, I was told that one was for offerings to the mothers (mbuya) of the 
forefathers of the head of the village, and the other for the mother of his father. 

In the early afternoon the following persons took part in the worship of their ancestors: the 
muzukuru of tho head of the village (the head of the village being absent), the sekurw and his wife 
and her child, and another sekuru. : 

‘The Temple fioor and precincts were carefully swept clean by the muzukuru, after which he placed 
a reed mat in front of the door of the Temple and a new, large, clean banana leaf inside the Temple 
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and in front of the two clay pots. A procession was formed at a house in the village and wended its 
way to the Temple, the wife of the sekuru of the head of the village carrying mealie meal on a wooden 
plate. 

(On arriving at the Temple all kneel and kuwombera (clap hands ceremonially in greeting to the 
nu). ‘The muzukuru now enters the Temple, sits on the ground and all kuwombera again, after 
which they wait in silence for a short time. 

‘The muzukuru then says the following words : 

* Mbuya Sarina utichengeli zwakanaka mubari tcako uyo anari pano kukuchengeta Parebi pano, 

* Ndakasara ndini pano. Waz- 
tung wakati chengeta nyika € 
© sekuru wako.” 

He now places mealie meal 
round one pot and all kuwombera 
and then remain silent for a 
short time, after which he 
proceeds :— 

“Sekuru Charampeni, 
“ wambva Charampeni izwi mawca 
“wa Zungu ari kuti tifuna 
« kuwona, Sekuru mutichengeti 
“ngekuti mana wanu pano 
« Paribi. Zwoakanaka tichengeti 
“ndakara—ndini—-muzulurw 
« wako.” — (Great-grandmother 
Sarina take care of us very well. 
Your mother who was Keeping 
you isnot present here, Tam left 
here. The Whiteman says, “Take 
“care of your sekuru’s place.” 
Sekurn Charampeni do you 
hear, Charampeni, these words of the White man who says they want to see how we offer what we 
have done here. Sekuru, keep us because your son is not here. Keep us well. I stay here, your 
mezukur.) 

“He now places mealie meal round the second pot and all kuwombera and remain silent, 

‘This prayer having been said, the mucwkuru came out of the Temple and closed the wicket gate, 
‘and the procession was formed again and slowly wended its way back to the house in the village. 

‘After the ceremony the muzukuru vouchsafed the following information. 

‘When they have the Great Offering and Worship of the Midzim at the time of the Sowing Season 
they offer beer, bananas, and rice in addition to the offering of mealie meal, all of which are placed 
behind the screen. ‘There are two relatives appointed as gate-keepers to scrutinize the offerings and 
to see that no outsider enters within the Temple precincts. Two Wakuru (elders) drink the two pots 
offered to the spirits and the other relatives have their feast inside the screen. ‘The two gate-keepers 
‘eat at the gate. After the feast they move into the village where the spirit dances take placo—the 
‘Mapadza dance, the Chikunumbira dance, and the Kateko dance. 

They do not touch the mealie meal which is offered to the spirits; it is simply left there. The 
fag flying from the roof of the Temple is to call the spirits and to show them their home. Tt was 
black at first, but has become white; it should be black because the spirits like black things. ‘The 
cross on the Temple roof is to show that the spirits have been shut down (crossed). They would be 
very angry if they did not have a eross to show that they are departed. ‘The screen is placed there to 
make a beautiful house for the departed, and the cleared space in front of the Temple is made so that 
it will be clear to them if any snakes or any footsteps of intruders have been there. 

“< When we offer, we know the Midzimu are present with us, but we do not know where they are, 
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Fig. 4. Tne 2UZUKURU WITHIN THE TEMPLE PRESENTING THR OFFERINGS. 
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‘Their work is to protect us. If we forget to worship they will punish us, especially at the beginning 
of the rainy season. We give many offerings at the time of the First rains in November, but only 
.afow at the time of the Second reaping. Also they are very angry if we do not offer before planting. 
“Tf you stint them they can call the birds to finish all your crops. It is really only to remember 

them, We give offerings to them to save trouble and punishment. ‘They will punish you if they 
“ are not remembered, but they are more happy where they are than they were when they were living 

on earth. When the father dies he sends the mbuya (grandmother) to trouble his people, but does 
« not go himself. The children alternately worship the mbuya and the sekurw (grandfather). ‘They 
‘ just call the spirits they know and ask them to call the others, for they are all like birds and can 

call one another.” 

© ‘The Midzimu are spirits of our family only and before they come they give you notice. ‘They 
© are not like the Mabswoka spirits who come as a thief, for we are glad that they are near us. ‘They 
only punish us when we do not do our duty by them. We do not like not to give them something, 

and they do not punish us if we have nothing to give.” 

Tasked if his people ever worshipped Murungu (the Supreme Being). He replied, “No.” Then 
I suggested a few occasions when possibly they did worship him, Here he said I was quite right, 
‘and he then began to impart the following information : 

* Hunters when out bunting pray to him, ‘ Let us hunt well.’ When people die suddenly their 

“ relatives pray to him to know the reason of it. When there is a great famine the Paramount Chief 
alls all his people and the people dance the Mafue (an ancient Rain dance) before him and 
* Murungu answers with rain, Also, if the Midzimu fail to make a person well, his people will pray 
to Murnngu that he may get well. But we do not pray to Murungu very much because he is too 
© far away and there is no way to reach him. The idzimu pray to him because they can see a way 
to him and have reached to him. Generally we pray to them so that they can pray to Murungu.”” 
FATHER DENYS SHROPSHIRE, CR. 





Ireland: Tradition. Jackson. 
‘Tradition in Early Irish Prophecy. By K. Jackson. 

‘The Trish tale known as the ‘ Colloquy of the Two Sages" tells how two poste, Néle 
and Ferchertne, made trial of each other's poetic skill? as follows :—Ferchertne asked Néde 
several questions about his antecedents which Néde answered in obscure terms, and Ferchertne 
at Néde’s challenge gave his own answers to the same questions in what was evidently even more 
earned language, since he came off victor. ‘The tale thus consists of a number of pairs of short 
‘contrasted poms, each on a given question, set in a framework of prose. The scene is at the court 
‘of Conchobhar of Ulster in the first century a.p., but the tale dates probably from the ninth 
century. During the two centuries immediately preceding this period? the non-Christian oral 
poetry of the sflidh, the poets and seers of the native tradition—mostly, so far as is known, 
panegyric, genealogy, prophecy, and spells—was giving place to a different type with other themes 
in foreign (Latin) metres, often composed by clerics and written down from the beginning; and 
‘antiquarians were becoming interested in the older matter as an obsolete form of literature. “The 
Colloquy is evidently the work of a ninth-century antiquarian, composed on what he knew or believed 
to have been the models of the filidh, and, as such, commended itself to the antiquarian Cormac mac 
Cailenndin (early tenth century), who quotes it several times in his glossary. 

"The Colloquy leads up to the final and perhaps most important question, where Ferchertne 
proves decisively his superiority; he asks: “Didactic young man, have you tidings (seéla)?”” and 
Néde replies : 

“T have indeed, Good tidings, Sea fruitful, Strand wave-washed, Woods smile, Witcheraft 
« fees, Orchards prosper, Cornfields flourish, Bee-swarms abundant, The world cheerful, Joyous 
“ peace, Happy summer, Multitudes prosperous, Kings genial, Wisdom wonderful, Battle departs, 

T fous and tr, Swoken, Rébue Celigue, vol. XXWI,p.4if. _® Cf» Moyer, Learning in Treland in the Fifth 

2 Not the ordinary’ test of knowledge found in the ‘ Cenzury’ (Dublin, 1913), p. 18: and G. Murphy, * The 
mediaval riddling (Sireitgedi¢h), but of proficiency in + Origin of Irish Nature Poetry “ Studies,” * March, 1931, 
‘obscure diction; the questions are quite straightforward. p. 95. 
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“ Bveryone to his craft, Men to valour, Women to embroidery, Champions . . . , ‘Treasures 
« ‘smile, Valour fulfilled, Every craft complete, Every good thing fair, Every tiding good, Good tidings.” 
‘This poem has been taken to be a description of an existing state of affairs, no doubt because 
the five verbs are in the present tense; but the next poem, Ferchertne's answer to the same request 
for tidings (scéla), is a prophecy, and the analogy shows that Néde's poem should be so taken too; 
the two poems are, in fact, not only tests of diction, but also of the chief qualification of a file, 
ability to prophesy. ‘The word scél, plural scéla, means story, news, tidings, but the demand for a 
scél is answered by @ prophecy in @ passage from another early tale (see below), and the Welsh 
cognate, chwed!, could be used in a similar way in prophetic contexts*; so that it would appear that 
scél-chwedl might be applied to the statement made by the seer about the picture of the future 
with which his inspired vision presented him, just as a crystal-gazer sees future events occurring 
in the present, and in this the present tense would be not unnatural. Compare a well-known 
passage in the T’4in Bé Cuailgne’ where Medb asks a prophetess to look to see what will happen to 
her army, and the prophetess looks (j.e., has recourse to her second-sight) and replies that she sees 
(in the present) the army stained with blood; she employs imbass forosnai, “ the knowledge which 
* enlightens,” one of the types of that inspired vision which was the usual means of foretelling used 
by prophets in Irish story. That some such practice was actually existing in twelfth-century 
Wales, when the soothsayer (awenydd, lit, ‘inspired person’) went into a trance and chanted a 
prophecy, is witnessed by Giraldus Cambrensis.° 
‘The content of Néde’s prophecy seems to be the fertility and prosperity of nature and man 
alike, and the coneeption of the interdependence of the two is a well-known feature in primitive 
‘thought; it appears also in the prophecy or charm about Ireland (to be taken either way, according 
tas the mood is understood to be indicative or subjunctive) supposed to have been sung by the druid 
Amairgen when the Milesians were attentpting to land there’ : “I invoke the land of Ireland, Free- 
“ flowing the fertile sea, Fertile the fruit-strewn mountain, Fruit-strewn the showery wood, .. . 
“ Full-watered the hill-top well, A well of peoples the assembly, An assembly of kings Tara, Tara 
“q hill of peoples. . . .” So the Dinnsenchas of Carman tells that the Leinstermen were 
promised “Cor and milk for them for holding it (the triennial August fair), and freedom from 
“attack by any province in Ireland, and true royal heroes among them and gentle women and 
« joy in every houschold, and all produce like a show and nets full from the water, but decay and 
“ early greyness and young kings for them if it were not held.”® But the most striking passage 
where this belief appears is found in the ‘Instructions of Morand” (early eighth century); the 
judge Morand is addressing certain gnomic exhortations to good government to the king Feradach, 
‘and among them he says: “Through the justice of the ruler every land is fruitful, every birth 
“occurs in good time, Through the justice of the ruler there is fullness of every splendid grain- 
“ crop. Through the justice of the ruler the mast of the forest tastes like sweet manna... 
« Through the justice of the ruler no judicial decree is pronounced where judgement is not supported 
“by just precedents . . . Through the justice of the ruler every art gets glory in its seat 
“ according to its efforts with the expounding of wisdom for peaceful teaching. “Ihrough the 
“ justice of the ruler good weathers come every season in sequence, namely, a. good frosty winter, 
“a dry windy spring, a dry showery summer, fruitful autumn with heavy dews. For it is the 
“unrighteousness of a prince that brings perverse weathers (and mortalities and diseases and 
“ llnesses, var lect.) upon iniquitous peoples, so that the fruits of the earth are dried up... "1? 
‘The poem in which Ferchertne gave his own answer to his request for a prophecy is an augury 
of gloom, of the degeneration which will precede the end of the world, of the signs of Doomsday and 
the birth of Antichrist; including the following : ‘The cattle of the world will be barren 5 
+ Bg, * Black Book of Carmarthen,’ f. XXVI, 9-10, and tr. Macalister and MacNeill, “The Book of Con- 
Digogan Issimician hweti a divi, “ tho bird (1) foretells * quests of Ireland,’ pp. 250-7 (from a Into version). 
“a prophecy which will come true. ‘Date perhaps tenth century. 
# Ba. J. Strachan and J. G. O'Keoffe (Dublin, 1912), * Réowe Celtique,’ XV, pp. 312 and 314. 
pete ; # Ed. and tr. Thumeysen, * Zeitechrift flr Celtische 
© Descriptio Cambriae I, 18. « Philologie,’ XL, p. 58 ff. 
7 Ed. Thumeysen, “Irische Texte,’ THT, p. 85; of. 1 Cf, Hesiod, * Works and Days,’ 225-239, ete, ote. 
681 
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“ Inhosptality wil destroy crops, False judgements will cause fruits to fall, Sudden terrible gules, 
* Lightning with conflagrations of trees, Leafy winter, Gloomy summer, Autumm without crops, 


“ Spring without flowers... 
« end of the world 


False judgements 
‘Thereafter will come the signs of Antichrist’s birth . . « 


will be manifested by the usurpers of the 
Tt will 


“ De the Judgement, my son; Great Tidings, awful tidings, an evil time.” 


‘This prophecy, taken as a whole, 


clearly derives from the apocalyptic literature concerning 


the Last ‘Times and the Day of Judgement,}" particularly from the Apocalypse of Thomas"? which 
is known to have been current in England in the ninth century and in Ireland at least as early a8 
the tenth? Two other prophecies similar to Ferchertne’s may be mentioned. One is found in tho 
tale ‘The Second Battle of Moytura ™ (ninth century, but worked over in the eleventh), where the 
war-goddess Badb, asked for a scél by the other gods, “ was prophesying the end of the world and 
© foretelling every evil that would be then and every pestilence and every vengeance, and it is then 


“she sang the lay that follows : 


““T shall see a world that will not be dear to me, Summer without flowers, Cattle will be 


“© without milk, Women without modesty, Men without valour 


mast Sea without produce . . 


Woods without 


Perjury of judges. An evil time.’ ” 


‘The ther is attributed to the legendary sixth-century seer Beg mac Dé in the late tale ‘The 


Fate of Diarmaid.”* Being asked by Diarmaid mac 


happen to his kingdom after him, he sang : 
“World evil, Men slaves, Women 


“ many, Summer wet, Corn green, Cattle abundant, Milk scant 


“ bad, Wounding habitual.” 


Cearbeoil king of Leinster what would 


free, Mast empty, Woods fair, Flowers bad, Winds 


‘Kings bad, Faith 


‘and then prophesied to Diarmaid the kings who would reign after him.” ‘These two auguries of the 
evil world,’ themselves evidently antiquarian productions, must also derive from the apocalyptic 
source; and the Welsh prophecies of Merlin in the ‘ Black Book of Carmarthen" (? twelfth century), 
‘among their political predictions have the following lines which perhaps belong to the same group : 
«We shall have years and long days and an unjust lord and fruits will rot.” ‘ There will be trouble, 


“ alas for its coming and it will come; 


Girls crop-haired and women wanton, And kinsmen will 


«hot honour their kin.” “Women without modesty, men without valour,” exactly the same 


phrase as in the Irish prophecy of Badb.” 
Te seems, then, that there 
goddess Badb, and the druid Beg, 





hhere a curious anomaly. ‘The pagan seer Ferchertne, the pagan 
‘are made to prophesy the Christian Doomsday in language 


apparently borrowed from Christian texts; this is particularly strange in the case of Fercherino, 
since the compiler of the Colloquy was purposely collecting or forging poems which belonged to 
the pagan tradition, Further, the style in which they are cast. belongs essentially to the native 
Irish poetic art of the jlidh ;# and the normal Irish versions of the apocalyptic End of the World 
theme as composed by those most interested in it, the eleries, are considerably different in style— 
they are in the syllabic metres or in prose and lay more stress on the religious side of the matter, 


on Hell and the Judgement Day.’ 





3t As Dr. Robin Flower kindly points out. 


38 Ty, in M. R, James, ‘The Apocryphal New Teata- 
« ment” (Oxford, 1994), p. 555 7- . 

18 Cf. Flower, ‘Catalogue of Irish MSS. in the British 
* Museum,’ vole I, p. 501-2; and Seymour, Pree. Royal 
Irish Aead., XXXVI, C. 107-11, ‘Notes on Apocrypha 
in Treland 

34 Ea. and tr. Wh, Stokes,  Réeue Celtique,' SIL,p. 5271 
partic, §166. 

3 Ed. 8. H, O'Grady, ‘Silea Gadelica,’ vol. T, p. 72. 
tr, ibid, vol. HL, p. 70.8 

1 Algo in Brit, Mus, MS. Addl, 30 
mite the prediction of the kings. 














2. 34, where it 





Black Book of Carmarthen; & XXVIII, Ai 
£. XXXI, 6-8, and f, XXXI6, 11. 
Tor its uso in a charm the sell known fish-spell 
of Amairgen, ed. and tr. Macalister and MacNeill, 
fp. eit p. 266 ff, and the poem I am a wind on the 
sea," ete tide p. 262, 

1} gs Poein on the enc of the world, ed. Thumeysen, 
« Zeiteche. f. Celt, Philologe.’ VIIT, p. 195; another on 
tame, od. and tr. J. G. O'Keeffe, * Bri,’ IL, p. 20.73 
poems on the days before doomsday, ed. Stokes, * Saltair 
ja Rann’ (Oxford, 1883) Nos. CLITI-CLXU; * Tidings 
of Doomaday,’ ed. and tr. Stokes, «Rée. Celt." TV, p.245 ff. 
Gf. in Welsh, poem on Doomsday in Book of ‘Taliessin 
(i. Skene, “Pour ancient Books of Wales,’ vol. Ty 
p. 552 ff) which like the preceding shows the influenco 
‘of Matthew xxv. 
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Hence it seems a probable suggestion that there has been a conflation; the antiquarian writers 
say have known of a tradition that the jd made prophetic chants about infertility and degeneration 
for the world, contrasting with those which like Néde’s foretold fertility and prosperity, but being 
perhaps ignorant of more than their general outline they may have filled them up as it were from 
‘contemporary apocalyptic Christian predictions about Doomsday. ‘This would explain the anomaly 
of those elements appearing in the Colloquy of the Two Sages; the compiler could have no reason 
to introduce such a prophecy unless he believed that the filidh were accustomed to chant gloomy 
predictions about the future state of crops and men. That it was believed in the eleventh century 
‘that the druids used to prognosticate weather and prosperous seasons is shown by a passage in the 
additions to the Irish Nennius (ed. Todd, Dublin, 1848; see pp. 144-5), which states that they 
practised the art of “ choice of weather, prosperous times” as well as the interpretation of sneezes, 
‘the ery of birds, and other omens. Some such a belief may have been stronger and better founded 
‘when the Colloquy was written. 

We may perhaps conclude that the primitive faith in the interrelation of human and natural 
prosperity and the reverse and in the effect of good or bad govemment upon fertility and morals, 
‘was held in early Ireland, and that the seers when asked for ‘ tidings’ would express these things 
in prophetic chants, foretelling good or bad as their inspiration moved them; or that such at least 





was the belief of antiquarian writers in the ninth century. KENNETH JACKSON. 
Nigeria: Pottery. Nicholson. 
Brief Notes on Pottery at Abuja and Kuta, Niger Province. By W. B. Nicholson. : 


A. Abuja. 
8 () Abuja is a small Emirate founded by the refugee rulers of Zaria ¢. 1807, in Koro and Gwari 
country (vide Hogben, ‘ Muhammedan Emirates of Nigeria,’ p. 136). (ii) Operator, a Nupe woman 
settled in Abuja. (ii) Article made is a small water jug (Hausa—Buta, or in Sokoto dialect, 
Shantali) used principally for ablutionary purposes. (Fig. 1, about 7 ins. high). 


Gage 


Fro. 1. About 7 inches high. Fro. 2 re. 3. 





‘Strainer 
Holes 


(iv) Clay, apparently unlevigated. (v) Lump of moistened clay placed in palm of left hand 
‘and pressed out into hollow shape with right. (vi) Then placed on a ‘ crock,’ set against right knee 
(operator sitting on floor), revolved with left hand while right hand presses and scrapes it out thinner 
with help of disc of broken calabash about 3 inches across, and very slightly concave, until it 
assumes the shape of a small but deep bowl (Fig. 2.a). (vii) A sancer-shaped cover is made similarly, 
but without the use of the piece of ealabash, and placed on the top of the bowl (Fig. 2 6). (viii) The 
overlapping edge of the saucer is pressed down on to the bowl with the thumb until the internal 
‘ir space is completely enclosed. (ix) The vessel is left to dry. (x) Neck and handle are added 
and several holes bored in the ‘vessel inside the neck, giving a ‘ strainer’ effect (Fig. 3). , 

(xi) The vessels are washed with red earth and polished with a smooth pebble (? of quartzite). 
(xii) A decoration of chevrons is impressed on the exterior by means of a small wooden roller or 
roulette.” The roulettes are made by Gwaris and may be purchased for 4d. (xiii) The completed 
vessels are fired in an open fire; fuel principally grass, 

B. Kuta. 

(@) Kuta is a town of the Gwari tribe; it was raided, but never, I think, subdued by Muhamme- 

dans. (i) The actual operators are Gwari women, but men carve the small wooden ‘roulettes 
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for imprinting patterns. (ii) The clay is collected by themselves. It is prepared by pounding 
with a pestle ina mortar. There is no levigation. [I saw wood ash about the place of manufacture; 
‘it must be used, I think, to prevent the clay ‘ sticking.”] _(iv) A ball of clay is placed on a crock on 
the top of a suitable out-cropping stone. ‘The operator digs her fingers into the middle to make a 
deep concavity and the clay is turned slowly round (crock and all) with one hand, while it is worked 
into shape with the other. (v) To clean up the inside the operator uses the edge of a small piece 
of calabash (roughly square in shape) cf. Abuja above, 

Tn the case of big pots a piece of hoop iron is used instead of calabash. ‘Then a piece of native 
cloth, wetted, is rubbed round to finish off, just. as the Sokoto potters employ a piece of leather 
(Max 1929, 34). (vi) The pot is left to get half-dry and then trimmed with the edge of a narrow, 
fiat piece of split bamboo. (vii) The pot may be washed or not with red earth. (viii) Polishing 
is done with a smooth pebble and the pot is left. to dry. (ix) Decorations are either—(a) incised 
with the end of a stalk of grass; or (b) imprinted by rolling wooden dies (roulettes) over the surface 
while the clay is wet. ‘These are of various patterns—mostly chevrons. (x) The pots are fired in 
an open fire; they are piled on split wood and then covered with grass. Firing takes place about 
4pm, and is continued for two hours or s0. (xi) If the pot had not previously been red-washed, 
it is washed while still hot from the fire with an infusion of locust-bean pods. A similar process is 
employed in Bida (Nupe) to make pots black or very dark brown. This preparation (Hausa— 
Makuba) of the pods of the locust-bean (Hausa—Dorowa) is in general use in Northern Nigeria to 
harden mud floors and walls. ‘W. E. NICHOLSON. 


Nigeria: Pottery. Nicholson. 
Bida (Nupe) Pottery. By W. H. Nicholson. 

These notes refer to one only of the groups of potters in Bide, Niger Province, and the BQ 
actual workers observed belong to Augi’s house in the Quarter of Natsu. 

I. Workers—All the operators are women. The family came originally from Sokoto, but the 
mother of the present potters is said to have leamt the trade from a Yoruba woman, i.e., the 
technique may be Yoruba or Nupe in origin. All are Mohammedans, so that the survival of 
tabus, ete., in the craft is not to be expected, and no trace of them was found. 

‘Two varieties of article are made -— 

(j) Small water jug, chiefly used for ablutionary purposes, called in Nupe Masuge (equivalent 
to the Hausa Buta or Shantali—Max, 1929, 34), 

(Gi) A larger water-container called in Nupe Dukit-nyela (equivalent to the Hausa Pukunya— 
‘Max 1931, 186). 

The following notes refer to the former only of these, 

IL. Preparation of the Clay.—Suitable clay is found in the swamps of the Gbako river at 
Badeggi, about 10 miles east of Bida. Itinerant vendors from this village bring it round for sale, 
and it costs about 10d. per ewt. During part of the rainy season floods prevent its collection. The 
clay is pounded to powder in a wooden mortar identical with that used in the preparation of food. 
It is levigated— 

(i) Usually by the addition of powdered potsherds; this powder is sifted before being added 
to the clay, through a sieve made of slivers of bamboo. 

(Gi) Sometimes native bricks of sun-dried mud are burnt and powdered and used instead of 
potsherds. 

After the addition of the levigating material the clay is wetted until it attains the right 
consistency. 

IL. Building of the Pot—(a) Old cloths are spread on the ground and the operator places in 
front of herself a flat sand-stone slab about 1 inch thick; it is said that these stones are purchased 
from the Bead-makers and that they come from further south in Morin country; they are 
‘natural,’ i.e., pieces of stratified rock which splits into suitable thicknesses; the slab is well 
dusted with powdered potsherds to prevent sticking. A ball of clay (a (i)) is placed on the slab, 
manipulated into a ‘pancake’ (q (ii)) and beaten out thin with a stone hand-beater; any 
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suitable piece of the local sandstone or ironstone which may be found is used as beater without 
artificial shaping. 

(6) when the pancake becomes sufficiently thin it is placed on the bottom of a small inverted 
pot and beaten again with the hand-beater to make it slightly convex. 


eS 


D 





<—Clay Mould 


O SS 3. 3 
afi) aii) b c(i) (ii) 


Fie, 1. StAGes A-c IN SHR BUILDING OF THE POR, 


(c) A clay mould is then placed upon the inverted pot and the clay beaten over this until it is 
shaped like an inverted bowl (¢ (i) )- 
It is then removed, turned over and put on one side to dry (¢ (ii)), and is eventually used as 
one half of the finished article. 
(@) Processes (a), (b) and (¢) are repeated and a second bowl identical in size with the first is 
made to form the second half. When both halves have been allowed to harden a little, one is inverted 
‘and superimposed on the other so that the edges coincide. 
‘The operator cements the two halves together by smearing 
lay round the line of junction so that a hollow ball, like a 


flattened sphere, is produced without any orifice. 


Or (e) A small hole, 2 inches in diameter, is cut in the centre 
of the top with an iron knife. 
= (f) To put the, mouth on the pot, the operator takes a 
thin Toll of ‘clay and fits it to the edge of the hole by 
Tre. 2 manipulation with the right hand while the pot is rotated 


by the left. ‘The lip is shaped between the thumb and 

finger of the right hand and polished with a wetted rag. 

(g) A thin roll of clay is then kneaded on to the pot to form a shoulder and the polishing with 
the wet rag continued. 

() One or two fF 
handles are now h 
attached ; the operator 
takes a roll of clay g 
of suitable length, 
attaches it first to the 
body of the pot, gives 
it an outward ‘curve 
and attaches the other a 5 
end to the mouth. 

(j) The exterior 
cof the pot is polished by rubbing with a smooth, water-worn pebble (? of quartzite) and a piece 
of wetted rag. 


Pio. 8. seaGes d-h IN THR nUILDENG OF THE POR, 
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(&) Various decorations—all incised or stamped—are added 
() By rocking and advancing a mussel shell held in the right hand, a ‘compressed * 
chevron effect is produced (Fig. 4). ‘The shell is ‘ rocked ’ on its rounded edge, and 

moved simultaneously in a direction at right angles to the plane of that edge. 
(ii) A wide chevron is incised with the edge or point of a 


AWN, 2 tp ond of | 
(iii) The sharp end of a (? snail) shell, the shape of a whelk 


shell, is used as a die to imprint a series of small holes 

or circles. 

AAY () The pot is left to dry for 2 nights and 1 day (in the sun) and 
is then ready for firing. No wash is used before firing. 

IV. Firing of the Pot—A small circular kiln of mud is used, 
about 3 feet high, without a roof. There is an aperture at the 
bottom on one side for the insertion of fuel. On the inside of the kiln, above the top of the aperture, 
three or four protuberances are made in the mud wall, jutting out into the interior of the kiln. 
‘These act as brackets upon which a large crock 
rests. 

(On the top of this crock the pots are piled and 
covered over with more rocks. A very small wood 
fire is lighted underneath. When the pots become 
black with smoke more wood is added, and the fire 
is allowed to bum fiercely for about an hour. 

V. Colouring of the Pot 

(i) Red.—If the pot is to be red it is now 
finished. 





Fic. 4, COMPRESSED CHEVRON. 


Fig. 5, WIDE CHEVRON. 





Gi) Brown.—In some cases a brown wash (I 
Fio, 6, chose SCTION OF THE KILN. think of reddish earth) is used. 

(iii) Black—Some pots are blackened by the 
following process. Bark of the shea-nut tree is placed in a bowl of hot water, and 
then brought to the boil; pods of the locust-bean are added. In this decoction the 
pots are dipped while still hot from the firing; they are allowed to cool, placed in the 
Ashes of the fire, and re-dipped when hot; the process is repeated about three times 
and the pot becomes finally almost coal-black. 

‘The price of the finished product is about 4d. each. ‘There are a few variations in style :— 
(i) Square shape instead of round. (ii) Number of handles varies. (ji) Langer sizes are made. 
W. E. NICHOLSON. 











ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Primitive Watertransport in India and the Adjacent Countries. Summary of @ Communication 
presented by James Hornell, 10 April, 1934 

“The more primitive of the craft used on inland waters in Southern Asia wore passed in Qf) 
review. In India these are more varied both in fundamental design and varietal form than in 
any other country, a fact correlated with the heterogencous racial character of the population. 
‘The melting pot has worked very imperfectly, primarily because of the introduction of the caste 
system; this imperfect amalgamation is exemplified in the diversity of the small eraft of the rivers. 

‘The coracle has a surprisingly wide distribution in Asia, extending from Iraq to China, from 
‘Tibet to Southern India, Inflated skins and various substitutes are also widely used throughout the 
same area; they appear to be equally ancient and have, with coracles, an authenticated lineage 
reaching back to the early part of the first millennium .c. 

‘The wide distribution of skin-covered water-transport, which extends throughout the whole 
world except in Oceania and the greater part of Africa, together with the great diversity of form 
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exhibited, raise very difficult problems; chief of these is the extent to which diffusion and 
independent invention have been responsible respectively for the facts as we find them. 

‘The antiquity of hide-covered water-craft is probably prior in time in many regions to that of 
the dugout, though not older than reed-rafts. ‘The necessary materials are or were available every- 
where and can be prepared with the rudest and simplest of tools and a minimum of exertion, as 
compared with the dugout, which requires for its construction a tree-trunk of considerable length 
and girth, sharp-edged tools for its shaping, and a capacity for patient and sustained labour, 

‘The Eskimo wmiak appears to be a development of the circular coracle and so to antedate the 
ayak, which has probably evolved through cultural contact with a people using plank-built boats, 


Observations on the Culeural History of New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. Summary of « 

Communication presented by Professor Dr. Felix Speiser, Honorary Fellow, 24 April, 1934, 

{Ar gnalysis of the culture of Now Caledonia shows that it consists of at least two clements : 
® primitive patriarchal culture, which New Caledonia has in common with the Southern New 

Hebrides, and which is distinguished by the possession of circumcision, the nambas penis-wrapper, 

the fringe-skirt, and the absence of all ceremonial-implements as masks and statues; altogether 

‘8 very poor ceremonial life. 

Into this culture must have come, to the north of New Caledonia, a very powerful influence, 
bringing all the elements which New Caledonia possesses more than the Southem New Hebrides ; masks, 
statues, matriarchal organization, and others, This immigration must have come from New Guinea, 
probably from the region of the Sepik River, and it has reached, in some of its elements only, some 
of the Southern New Hebrides. 

‘The characteristic elements of the primitive culture (circumcision, ete.) are also found in some 
of the central islands of the New Hebrides, and if we try to find the origin of that primitive culture, 
we must realize that it is not an independent culture, but consists of a few elements only—circum. 
cision, the fringe-skirt of the women, ete.—which must have come to the Central New Hebrides from 
the south-coast of New Britain, The circumcision, penetrating into a region where both sexes go 
nude; has caused the invention of the nambas, which, with some other elements, has spread south- 
wards to the Southern New Hebrides and New Caledonia. After this, all cultural connection between, 
the New Hebrides and New Caledonia was interrupted. 

If we try to establish the culture into which this nambas.complex has penetrated, we touch what 
is probably the oldest stratum of culture in Eastern Melanesia, and the cultural elements of this: 
stratum can only be established approximately. 

‘The nambas-region of the Central New Hebrides is much richer than that of the southeri islands, 
and if we look for the origin of the most characteristic elements of that: northern nambus.culture ”— 
the head-deformation, the deformation of the boars-tusks, the ceremonial killing of these boars— 
we are directed to Arue, a region on the south coast of New Britain; and the ritual killing of the 
boars and deformation of the boars tusks are only found again in Nias, of Sumatra. We therefore 
have to reckon with a direot influence from Nias to Arue and from thence to the central New Hebrides. 

But some other elements must have come directly to the New Hebrides from Nias. ‘The ritual 
pig-killing, an aristocratic privilege in Nias and Arue, has become accessible to all men in the New 
Hebrides, where influences from New Guinea, bringing an elaborate ceremonial of initiation and 
of secret societies, have fused with the ritual of pig-killing and thus have given rise to the sugue or 
menggi. The menggi has rapidly spread all over the Northern New Hebrides and Banks Islands, 
but has not reached. the Southern New Hebrides. But the other elements of the primitive nambas. 
culture have not followed the spread of the menggi. ‘The fundamental culture of the other islands 
of the New Hebrides is different from the nambas-culture and has suffered strong influences, coming 
from the north through the Solomon Islands, some of which have also penetrated into the nambas- 
region, where therefore is the meeting-point of very powerful cultural streams. ‘The cultural wave 
which brought the elements from New Guinea to the Central New Hebrides may have been the same 
which brought the new elements to New Caledonia. 

The origin of the lithographs and other lithic elements in New Caledonia and elsewhere cannot, 
be accounted for, so far. 
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REVIEWS. 


‘An African People in the Twentieth Century. 
By _L. P. Mair. London: George, Rouledge 
€ Soe, 1984. 300 pp. 120. 68 92 

‘This vat may, be Saeed a oa 
parative study of the people of in Province 
in the Uganda Protectorate and is stated to bo the 
outcome of nine months’ work on the spot. The 
‘author's main object was t0 compare the old with 
the nev, deseribing such ancient customs ax have 
survived and examining the extent to which native 
1s "has been modifed by contact with Burepean 

‘The author is a pupil of Prof. Malinowski and 
owes much to the scheme of approach which the 
fatter evolved in connection with certain native 
communities in the South Seas. 

‘Successful inquiry. on theeo lines asks for much 
from the Europtan investigator and it is not cay 
for everyone to undergo many months of such close 
oatae writers for long unped that greater eforta 

9 writer has for ‘thet greater 
should be made to bring anthropology more into the 
Picture aa regards the actual administration of 
hative races an to abolish what may be called the 
M'Seoretariat” iden that it is an interesting hobby, 
but of little practical applieation; such work as we 
have before us may help to that end, if it is studied 
by those concerned. 

"A high official of the African service was heard to 
remare recently, “How nice ie most’ be for my 
Moficers to find these bright young persons coming 

-* out to teach them how to rsh their Job.” This i @ 
viow which nay be nasonably expected. from 
officers who have devoted many years to native 
Administration, "Nor ean one believe that the re- 
faction of the great missionary organizations wonld 
bo much different. Lastly, there is littl doubt that 
some of the elder brethren ° in the aeademic sphere 
of anthropology have yet to relizo tho importance 
fof appiying the results of systematic investigation 
to everyday life. Nevetheless, there is much in 
‘Dr. Mair’s book which invites serious reftection by 
all who are responsible for the social development of 
these peopla, she refrains from being t00. dogmatic 
and the value of her work is enhanced by ita dis- 
passionate presentation. 

‘The Baganda people may be roughly described as 
f tribe of normal Bantw type pon which was 

Superimposed a dominant, Hamitio culture. which 
has produced a aystom of Government, foudal in 
character, It is a remarkable example of a change 
produced by conquest and is especially noteworthy 
Inasmuch a3 practically no trace of the language of 
the conquerors survives in Luganda to-day. Our 
Imowledge of the Baganda before European in- 
fluences became marized, owes much to the research 
‘work of the late John Roscoe, whose accuracy of 
‘observation, although occasionally. challenged by 
the present author, is beyond doubt, and his know- 
ledge of the language vas, it is suggested, almost 
certainly more extensive than even that’ of ono 
‘whose visit only extended to a fow months. 

















Some twenty years have elapsed, however, since 
tho bulk of his work was completed; great changes 
have taken place, mew interpretations of the 
Ieaning of various customs and rites have come into 
being and methods of inquiry havo improved; 
further, it is possible that tho revolting features of 
some of the barbaric features of the politieal organiza 
tion at that time may have aroused « distaste which 
‘caused him, a8 a devout missionary, occasionally to 
‘take e somewhat one-sided view: forall that we owe 
‘great debt to this devoted student. 

‘Perhaps the most remarkable fact. which one ean 
gather from Dr. Mair's survey is that Buropean 
{influences have had so little effect on the actual life 
of the people. Money has come in and superseded 
the earlier medium of exchange—the covtrie to wit, 
and even the eowrie eannot go back in this capacity 
‘much more than 100 years; the old virtue of 
enerosity which was such @ striking feature in 
‘Uganda is on the decline; it was probably. a 
product of the feudal system. ‘The greatest. dis- 
Integrating factor has, however, probably been 
mission influence, invariably well macant, but at the 
same timo intolerant of and destructive to native 
‘traditional beliefs. As all who have lived in the 
country are aware, the Uganda agroement of 1900, 
Jaunched with such good intentions, was an egregious 
error and it has incited the eupidity of the chiefs to 
fan inordinate extent. ‘The worst features arising 
from it have, however, now been remedied. and 
‘twenty-five years hence the whole matter will be as 
remote as the mythical ancestor. 

‘The author discusses the question of religion and 
lays down the dictum that no African society ean 
exist without religion, and that as the indigenous 
religion has been irreparably damaged by the impact 
of extemal forees something must be found to take 
its place. ‘This she states ean only be Christianity, but 
‘ust itbo a Christianity identieal with that of Europe? 
Sho goes on to plead for a disentanglement, of tho 
‘ethical principles from the dogma and for the use of 
‘the thios in such a way as to confirm and strengthen 
the structure of native life. Many of those who have 
‘worked in Africa will be in accord with this wish, 
Dut the two great sections of Wester Christianity 
are so entrenched in thir attitude towards dogma 
‘that “any ‘concession on this point is, we fear, 
hopeless to expect. 

‘The concluding chapter of this work contains 
many pregnant suggestions and ably sums up the 
conclusions arrived at during tho inquiry. While 
reluctant to ‘pad’ a review with quotations, the 
following is considered to be apposite: “* Yet one 
cannot help wishing that European teaching did 
“ not lay’ so much emphasis on the advantages to the 
“ individual of commercializing his possessions and 
* that there was more place in it for the growth of 
“a spirit of corporate loyalty... to the smaller 
‘ group with which he is in constant contact in tho 
« Millage.” "This is perfectly true and all through 
Africa the lack of what may be called a ° 
is « sad deficiency. 
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‘The author is attracted by: a scheme of village 
co-operative societies, theoretically most excellent, 
but if the ordinary native has to handle othet 
people's money. an’ impossible amount. of outside 
Supervision will be required to prevent fraud. 

‘The question of native mariage is discussed with 
neuen a pleasing to Tera tha the pasting 
of polygamy. is nowadays. causing no. serious 
imeulty; a fow yearn ago this was not #o, for the 
casting out of thousands of wives at mission behest 
hhad unfortunate repercussions. Few who have had 
‘actual ediinistrative experience would urge the 
abolition of the bride price, for there is little doubt 
‘hati is probably the greatest factor in the cohesive 

ry of the community. ‘The suggestion that 
Civil divorce should i approved, conclude with tho 
public return of the bride price is one to be recom- 
ended, it would receive. wide approbation from 
all classes of native society 

‘The author takes up a decided point of viow with 
regard to elective representation and argues her 
cane with grent force: The great and growing 
“demands.” which are sometimes lightly referred 
to are found to have, when analysed, their origin in 
a. small group of mision-educated maloontents whe 
see a chanee of pecuniary gain if they ean reach 
some position of authority. 

‘There is much food for thought in this admirable 
survey, and it is confidently recommended to all 
who are interested in the sociological. side of 
anthropology, as well as to administrators and 
‘missionaries. C.W.H. 

(See also, Max, 1984, 98 Below] 





















The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religior 
93 By Sir J. G. Frazer, Macmillan, 1933." vit 


the six lectures delivered on the William Wyse 
Foundation at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 1932— 
1933. Sir James demonstrates with his accustomed 
charm the universality of the fear of the dead, 
generally accompanied as it is by reverence and 
even by affection for them; he then goes on to 
examine in greater detail the powers attributed to 
the dead, and finally some of the steps taken to 
‘expedite the passage of the soul to the next world. 
In dealing with the powers attributed to the 
ghosts or souls of, the dead he illustrates. their 
function as oracles, their responsibility for a number 
of natural phenomena, earthquakes for instance, 
thunder, vain, famine oF disease, and equally for the 
natural prodtictivity of nature, whether in the form 
of offspring or of the fruits of the earth. Emphasis 
is laid on the consistency of a belief in immortality 
‘and in the similarity of the future life to that in this 
‘world. Sir James has pointed out that the souls of 
‘the dead are commonly regarded as causing sickness 
or death to the survivors, and his general position 
is that fear outweighs love or reverence, though this 
fear is nevertheless “a prime source of primitive 
‘roligion.”” Tt is of interest to tum from these 
lectures to Miss Durham’s paper in the June number 
of “Folklore ’ (1933) on * Whence comes the Dread 
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of Ghosts and Evil Spirits? in which she argues 
with more than mere plausibility that the fear of 
the dead is really a fear of infection by disease and 
reinforces her contention with a sufficiency of most 
apt illustrations. ‘To the instances cited by her 
might be added tho beliefs as to disoase of the 
‘Thado Kuki of Assam, for whom, as I havo pointed 
out elsewhere (appendix G. to W. Shaw's ‘ Notes on 
the Thadou Kukis,’ p. 166), tho terms ‘ evil spirit” 
and ‘bacteria > axe in effect synonymous. ‘To the 
Thado all sickness is caused by spirits, and when T 
‘asked an exceptionally intelligent interpreter why, 
in that case, quinino should cure malaria, he replied 
in somo surpriso that it was surely obvious; 
Europeans had diseovered with greater exactitude 
‘than Kukis what precise smell each variety of evil 
spirit disliked most, and hence used quinine for 
fever, chiorodyne for a flux, and castor oil for a 
pain in the stomach. It is possible that the various 
forms of Thado interment (op. ot. pp. 55n2 and S6n1) 
offer still further support to Miss Durham's con- 
tention. There is, however, one aspect of the ease 
which seems to require moro attention than ‘has 
been given to it either by Sir James Frazer in his 
lectures or by Miss Ducham. in her paper to the 
Folklore Society, and that is the very frequent 
distinction made’ in primitive religion between the 
soul and the ghost. james seems to use these 
two terms as if they had reference to the same 
conception, but itis frequently found that while the 
ghost is conceived of as a sort of material ectoplasm 
of the dead body, noxious in its activities and 
terrifying in aspect, and one moreover whioh has 
comparatively short post-mortem existence, the soul 
is conceived of either as a comparatively innocuous 
shade which journeys to a land of the dead, or 
‘6 a sort of material life-prineiple, a sort of ghostly 
fertilizer which is passed on to the herb or the beasts 
of the field and so again to man, continuing to 
provide in a direct and material fashion for the 
harvest of the orops or for the propagation of the 
species, by maintaining a continual circulation of 
life conceived of as a material substance. 

This distinction is in mo way inimical to Miss 
Durham's hypothesis, and it helps to explain some 
of the contradictions of fear and affection pointed 
out by Sir James Frazer in his leotures on ‘ The Fear 
of the Dead.” J. H. HUTTON. 








The American Aborigines, their Origin and 
Antiquity. By Diamond “Jenness. Toronto, 
QA (Cniversty Pris), 1993. 396 pp, 
‘This book ‘was. produced by the National 
Research Council of Canada for the meeting of the 
Fifth Pacifle Science Congress in June, 1983. It 
contains ten chapters, each by a different author, 
Gealing with every aspeet of the problem of the 
‘American aborigines, their origin, age, and relation- 
hips. ‘That the approaches to this problem are wide 
is indicated by the range of topics discussed. These 
include Quaternary American geology, Pleistocene 
‘vertebrates and archeology, in their bearings on 
the problem, from which itis clear that many points 
regarding the glaciation of North Amerioa are still 
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unsettled, e.g., whether there were four or five phases, 
of ice advance, with interglacial periods, and whether 
‘thevogetation and the animals survived on local areas 
in Eastern Canada, or oven in low portions of the 
Arctic. ‘These questions are important in relation to 
‘the time and the exact route by which man entered, 
the continent. 

Later chapters aro devoted to racial types in 
America, by Hooton; ethnological diversity, by 
Glark Wissler;, tho civilizations of Central America 

‘Mexico, by Spinden ; South American origins, b 
Nordenskitid; Southem  Pacifie contacts with 
America, by Dixon; 
North-west America ‘and adjacent Asia, by Boas. 
Jn tho final chapter Jenness deals in maaterly 
fashion with the problem of the Eskimo, welding 
contemporary Knowledge of their archeology, 
culture and physique into a consistent view of their 
origin and migrations. 

‘The volume will serve as a most usefull summary 
‘of present views and knowledge. ‘There is romarkably 
little overlapping, and all authors appear to be 
‘agreed that the higher levels of civilization reached 
in Central and South America were autochthonour 
in origin. Many, however, admit the possibility of 
small amount of trans-Pacific contact, but consider 
Jt to havo been almost noglgiblo as @ cultural or 
racial influence. 

In discussing the racial elements to be found on 
the two continents, Hooton emphasizes the great 
Gifficulty in determining from present knowledge 
‘the succession and relationships of the various types, 
differing in such features as skull shape, nasal and lip 
characters. He is inclined to introduce in explanation 
f degree of primitive intermixture with Negroid, 
‘Mongoloid, or Australoid stocks which could only 
havo occurred if primitive man wendered much more 
indiscriminately than is generally conceded to have 
been the case. Another difficulty with such view 
is that while the American Indians appear to have all 
belonged originally to the O blood group, yet the 
Australians have A, and the Mongols and Negroes 
ihave also B. These would have been transmitted 
in any cross, but the Indians have remained free from 
them until’ the hybridizations of modern times 
began. It is only fair to add, however, that Professor 
‘Hooton points out how speculative such comparisons 
are, and als for a group of workers to produce a body 
‘of anthropometric observations which would replace 
hypothesis by accurate knowledge. 

‘This authoritative presentation of the subject 
vwill be of great value to all who are interested in tho 
origin and early history of man in America, 

R. RUGGLES GATES, 
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The fishermen of Povdn’ as 
ana timid’ on shoro ax thoy ave bol 
hoa themselves loot from th 
tines, avord marriages and gocial five, outside = 
Mase and govern ‘oir economie life by slaves and 
“precept antlogous to thews of guild, Unfortumataly 

f° Sthtos Grage has given his wore no. geographical 
Gr domogrophical seeding’ he does. sot tll un tho 
‘tumnbers of tho faking population or tho proportion it 
bus to the general popuistion of Varsin, mor whether 
2 local aoiafon of tho'dahermen’s quartee comesponds 
to!the moral sogrogation of ies ininbleante. But for 
these omissions, © Boveiro might have been type-book 
for’ students cf Human Geography, mo clos ig the 
orrespondenes it describes between moans of livelihood, 
Socal organization, and srtstic expression The work 
nate afc, of ind amore invitabo ne 
tympathetie study ‘by a-resident observers the state 
OF ete eof open oot in thn 
Dresont or the Pas, bit combines in a single pisture the 
Sbeorvations of most of the author hfetime® hore and 
hers in “th acunion of anatingo, cca, he 
Atte thatthe organization described hea now broken 
own. 

“Tho fshermon’s “laws and procopta’ regulate, the 
Aivision af labour and profits the maintenance of widows 
{ind orpnans, assistance 20 tho dimblod, and tho settee 
ont of disputes at wa, Tho ponalty for n breach of 
Bs publi: dinpproval a fede The 
Serine boats and. line-fabing boats are worked on 
Shares, the whole catch being’ sared according to the 





























umber of quarter-shares in the crew; but, in the 
‘deep-sea lanchaos and the trawlers, tho product of each 
not oF trawl belongs to its owner, the fish taken being 


nicked with distinguishing marks, If a lancha has @ 
Neompany’’ of thirty men, they form fifteen pairs of 
partners, and if'a man is sick oF detained on store, his 
[partnor Ashes for him and marke his fish. A sick man’s 
hots may be worked for him year after year; a widow 
is maintained by a half-share of her husband's neta; an 
‘orphan hag the right to be apprenticed in his father's 
Company’ and carries to sea, from tho outset, the 
quarter of a man's nets or shafo. The Blessed Virgin 
Has hor net in every lancha and a quarter of a man's 
share in every sardine boat. In fact, the proportion of 
‘sleeping partners may become a serious hindrance to 
the working of the smaller boats. ‘very lancha carries 
threo or four nets *for the drink,” and the owner and the 
‘teorsman have their extra nots or shares. And there 
fa share for the boat herself, * since she also goes to 
oa,’ to cover repairs. Tho division of the product is 
mad by the mistress and tho men’s wives, who, after 
Geducting the special shares, and a quarter of the 
remainder for their husband's spending-money, divide 
tup the reat for their household ‘expenses; the women 
‘alone buy and sell, and they alone are responsible for 
‘the family budget. 

‘in all the boats, the ‘fathers of boys" have spocial 
duties and extra shares; they do the work of boatswains 
fand storekeepers, and each ‘must provide a young son 
‘on shore, the duty boy,” to call the exew, watch for the 
ship's return, and go forth, 

‘Another class of procopta arises from tho dangers of 
tho harbour bar——the graveyard, says the author, of 
the fishermen of Povda.- In rough weather the first boat 
to eross the bar is bound to atand by, all day and all 
night if need be, to pilot the next boat over and to go 
to the rescue in’ caso of accident. Help is given from 
“company” to" company” in the heavy task of hauling 
Donte. we : i 

Class distinctions among the fisher peoplo are strong! 
marked. ‘The lanchoes, owners of deep-sea lanchas, are 
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‘sort of aristocracy form thom are chosen the ‘ Men 
Sof Respect who aottle disputes ariaing at eoa; ey 
fmploy arent five with pone seinen of dre 
ftnd peek, marry among thenwelves on, Hf need. be 
{alto thei daghters’ husbands tothe ship-owning elas. 
ihe tome and sardine ore tay "be. cled ie 
Dourgeotse, the ine fans the common people. Te ia 
Dot aclo clear whether the fenchors are really a captalint 
lass employing members of the otier classes; seams 
sathor that tho enews are made up of family eomvetions, 
‘ofthe same social class as tho owners. 

‘There are several complicated systems of overship 
racks, amounting almost to local script. Of theso the 
most interesting ie the aystorn of mareas, used to register 
amily property in masta, sila, oars, windlasses, hous 
fsenifure ‘The head of the family sats the marca 

Solomion's Seal—alono, bat tho. sony «with « 
mice"; tho eldest aiding one “piko, the agcond two 
ikea, and 0. on, down to the youngest son who earriea 
The marea without. marks of difference, aa being. his 
father's heir. Aw the" pikes” are arranged in stars 
roms, and gratings, ey give rao to wah marae, 
fo which fresh pikee can bo added. to snark. seniority, 
im the next govorntion. So exact. tho ayster, that 
Mr. Santos Grace wan able to check his genealogies by 
‘tho evidence of the marcas, 

With these maries tho fishermen register their maar- 
inges ‘on the sacristy tab, and their pigeimages DY 
tutting them on euch doors.” Yet, thought in practice 
‘the masks are essocinted with families and persona, in 
the last resort they are considered to. belong’ to. tho 
‘hips, with which the farailioe are s0 closely identiSeds 
fand, in the raro cage of a ahip boing sold to another 
femiy, the ae of "mania ‘whe trator with 


“Two interesting chapters deal with the delimitation 
‘of the deep-sea fishing grounds, and with the family 
nicknaming which almost supersedes tho use of surnames. 
‘Tho house, tho nets and the fishing apparatus are 
described in some detail, tho boats thomeclves, very 
inadequately. ‘There is also a certain amount of ‘ folk 
‘ere’ in the narzower sense. The local theory of ‘open 
“Bodies "—sorsitives, patural modiums—into whom 
spinite can enter is worth noting. BARBARA AITKEN. 


fioscbaias Uris Ohi or nape, SL 
Be ere a le” Bae 


























‘This ele volume fo the result of BM. Caillot’s 
visit to Rapa in November, 1912. ‘Thors he found 
small, unimpressive poptiation numbering just over 
200, evidently having satferod savercly from tho offecta 
Of Contact. with Btropeen civilization, and rapidly 
forgetting their old beliefs and institutions. “Tho author 
thas managed to rescue a certain amount of this material, 
though by precisely what means, fom native, man 
Scripta. of porsonal collection, in tho. vernacular or 
‘through tnt tho does not say. Tho necount on 
‘the whole is alight, and has its interest rather from Sea 
ies nthe sores of Calots unful contributions to 
clynetian “ethnology than from. its intrinsic merit, 
‘he. onion on soil “ofganiaation if agmentary, 
procenting wide geps, ae in the record. of family Ifo 
‘ich the author could have easly” filed from his own 
el ctnrvation, His pete of theif feild, 
Kog'to' their own dovices by thoi rlatives toon after 
they can wall, distinguishing themselves by” continal 
Giscbedicdco, i not documented in any way, and sooms 
‘superficial; itis diffealt also to beliove that the state 
‘of the women is 20 miserablo as represented. ‘Here, as 
lsowhore, there are inconsistencies in the description 
ts despite the fact that the woman is said t0 be 
Inferior’ to. tho man, it is sho who usually takes the 
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Initiative in changing lovers. ‘The-aceount of matt 
regulation fe leo exceedingly summary. ee 

Me data on the former religious baies of the people 
aro welcome,” ‘These appear torbe in aceond with genoral 
Polynesian ideas, ax tho mention of Mui drawing up 
Avast from tho bottom of tho tea, of nmaling Bi 
‘who thoreupon turned day ito mighé, and of i 
The aise man, though tho statement that ho was crostad 
ft ofr miggets Christian siuanca, noo y 
fe'statod to be. the premier porsonal god. his native 
amo not giv adie ix ot indented fa one 
Inight thiol, ho is the same aa Tangaroa’ to whom is 
tisibated the creation of fh, 

‘The book conchuden with an account of the traditional 
and recent history of the island, and an appendix on 
one of the remarkable native forts. 

RAYMOND FIRTH. 

















ARCHAEOLOGY. 
5FaN Hats tp Baron fas om Oppensin, London 
Putnam, 1933. 327 pp. pls. liv. Price 21s. 
97. oe pobication of 24" Sagiah erson of von 
Gppetinnes ‘poplar acco of discovery 
of Tal Saati, Eb and f hie excavations 
Thnicidiahuppily neds sence iB Mallowats 
demons ote bigs antigay an supreme 
Stone! sgnitonnee of Soe cults piled Ey ibe 
Testa plated pot, Aad seopaiee a 
Siinow Bowed deel? Sour alte balttims plates 
Su oo Sno patos in eolsue given dots ea Se 
Seo shniee cad ware Ceoeetos of eine 
Sry to ho ecin! dren of whieh an pond 
Uy sho le ‘bore Seba ie Govoiad, ARDY ike 
Iyer sling “ol Hala pottery the Baron found 
2 Sorplplic amiga! ihe Galt eantary be 
fd envied by 9 dynaley ef Ancmams princen, as 
ncoratd with ings nsber of very emanate a 
Seltguemel seupti Though tobe wee sepeeel 
Ihe war and sasported othe Brive Mest, fhe 
‘ajray.toschod Bas whore,dogethr wath aso 
Toy ive boon erect as thay wets ongnally fund 
Jn‘th Tol tal Mino, ne of che moat orga and 
inaractive satense i’ Surope “Inthe Lock oe 
scalparee oo yal urate and dart dome? 
Selets ects attbation ef then on feet, 
rounds co tho fourth and thie ila ‘se eet forth 
Sian append iy to muy the lat, highly speclaive 
tad onttoveniat, and doo ia etined to sat that 
Sho author ef ask dhectd tthe guns public 
‘Boul hnve sotptol sits tconslogy vhost weer 
ne, 

















Early Civilization in Thessaly. By H, D. Hanon. 

Ballnare 1068 oe opine Une. Sa 
GB Fe areesiny No. 18368 25 

Raouluige of es archoatog both of Groen tt 
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published tote plone susies of the prohiiens ec 
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Sbjets duly" decribed Sythe latter have seemed 
riot portance Shan Suld'be ‘uaa fo She 
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change of emphasis with a view to giving such objects 
their duo prominence. Yet the stamps from tho First 
Period are not even illustrated (nor is Matz, Die 
Jrithkretinche Siegel cited). ° "Tho perforated antler hafts 
‘or picks from the second period are only incidentally 
mentioned and figured, very much reduced, sido by side 
‘th small bone tools’ that are reproduced nearly full 
size. “Lianokladhi geometric ware is still described 
under the Tron Ago. "I hardly feel that Dr. Hansen has 
‘made the best use of her opportunity. 

Y. G. CHILDE. 











MisceLLaNeous. 
Riser ofthe G06} Desert By Seen Hein. Zondon, 
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POLYNESIA: LINGUISTICS. 
Universicé de Paris. Travaux et Memoires de 
Pinstieut. 4’Eehnologi 
Uidefonse Dordillon, Dictionnaire de ta Langue 4} 
dea les Marquises.  Frangais.Marquisien. Paris: 
Institut d'Eihnologie, 19, Rue St. Jaczes, 1932. 
"Tho usefulness of the’ frst part of Mgr. Doriillon’s 
‘ Marquesan Dictionary’ was hampered by the absence 
af Restch Marguren, fe, (See Ma, 2088, 33) 
is want is supplied by the present volume. Tt conta 
‘8 larger number of words than those of the “Marquesan 
* Dictionary,” published thirty years ago, and also a 
‘much larger ‘number of illustrative sentences. Like the 
‘Marquesan-French volume of 1931, the present work is, 
‘as indicated in the prefaco, mainly of value as a his 
torical ‘record, "Ni les méthodes “quo pratiquaient 
“Yautour, ni le but u'll poursuivait n appartenaient & 
Tinguistique modeme.” "* Le tableau qu'il dresse 
langue est celui qui était nécessaire & 'évangeliste.” 
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“B.donne Vide que Monoigneur Dosilon so faint 

“du daleote dans equel i parlat ct Adsirait qu’on parlat 

“+See mislonnares‘dana fon années 1860 4 1888." 
SHR. 


Yolkskundliche Bibliographie flr das Jahr 1928. 
E Hofinann Reaper eieiby Ps Gog, Bel 4g 





cand Leipsig, 1933" Waller de Gruyter & Co. 
x Gin. 304 pp. (ef Max, 1034, 17). 

Tt ix a plearure to note a further volume. of this 
valuablo series. ‘There are slightly fewer entries than 
in that for 1937 (4,171 against 4,764), due, the editor 
states, to moro rigorous selection, and the list of perio- 
‘ieals’ will in future bo published only for alternate 
years, "This does not affost the efficiency of the book, 
‘which is indispensable, and only. the high cost of the 
tories will provent its purchaso by every student of the 
subject. HCL. 
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wo find mostly change, disintegration, conflict, coales- 

iy nsottied field for tha investigator to 

if anthropology is to bo of practical 

‘especially. this subject. of caltury-contact 
Which we muse study, not shirking ite dificutties. 

‘Dr, Keesing bas succeeded in maintaining an admirably 
judicial attitude. Ho has not only studied tho people 
ft first hand but has read. widely’ on his subject, and 
hho quotes from his authorities frequently, aptly, and 
impartially—though here and there we may gratefully 
detect a shade of satire. And he invariably puts both 
sides ‘of the question; in Samou every question has 
‘ont emphatically two sides. Indeed the conscientious 
reader will almost “quail at tho frequency of such 
phrases as, “ But thero is anothor side to tho picture"; 
and if there is any criticism to offer it is that this 
Sook i ino embarrassing in it fulnon. "Wo de 

‘hat the author should have noglectod 
‘thor de, bush saight perbape have put tham both 
f little mote selectively and tersely, 

‘His insistence on impartiality and objectivity however 
oes “not provent Dr Kessing ftom essayiog” some 
practical suggestions : in particular we may note his 
{advice ‘on possible. lines ‘of political reorganisation, 
‘td his highly sensible summing up on native education. 
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In regard to tho fandamontal issuo—if it can bo 
regarded ns such—betwoon Western and native cultures, 
Dr. Keesing in happily free from unduo conservative 
Bina" Focommands, che “intennadiato and evole 
“Conary path"; and ho is surely right when, summning 
up his chapter on Bdueation Influences, ho predicts 
tha tho new Samoan, whether produced 
“through the school or in spite of the school, will 
* elno lavish imitation of a White man, end Sainonn 

life will emerge as a. progressive fusion of old 
“ now, for the lesson of history seems to be that human 
“ caleune works that way.” 

In his last fow -pages the euthor dwells on the 

is to lay down the course of c 








largely unpredictable, for tho problem is so complex: 
‘as yot we do not know enough. But those who 

‘aro practically ‘interested in native welfare will not 
v0 up the doe that thoy ‘ean bo of sorvico; and if 
owledgo ‘and understanding are the key. to their 
problem they will assuredly be grateful to the writer 
Of this book for the depth and thoroughness with which 
ho has analyeod a typical caso ofcutare-ontacte 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Afvican Tribal Teles In “The Afciean People in the 
“Fwandlesh Concury "oe Slaw 108, aber. 
104 S5-"eine hel weadering ote De Mae 
ney nok bare minted a hpbeass ins hot 
fookuole ony, Od ot hare: 
ie nova wih rover got w aaistory 
“daly apps dvr ac eu 
«pence Peanitee a sacs naive Blakes 
Kitna end Can Bice, ine Dag 
Beeler tonaty dadne’ mete Cae ae th 
Jen oz ik an inate ma 
ogee) ick. Ge, Heese, Bee 
‘to name no others. In Swahili, while obsolete ne 
sxigna”concrtgaensesio"nervives inte adverbial 
SEO daca the 
“Th unt posible that tho Taganda sn of the word 
nay bo the Pec of a tate atthosalStanhenins 
Stat es! Gh cance ato emery 
Tin nay ave ben th nye olowed Oy the Bastar 


peaking inhabitants of Ogande, ‘It was uporoded 














Dy that of the patrilineal 
orth, A. parallel case is that adducod by Bte. Callen 
“Young, of the Kamange and the incoming Angoni. 


The so-called Cartruts of Malta. 
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Smn-During rant visit to Malta sad Goro 
spocted many of tho localities where thoos 
curious parallal Tuts exist in the surface Took 
Ihave been described as cartstracks or rat, 
Larrived nt cho conclusion thet i fs most unliely that 
fig "wee fed by "whoo afio“ aha non 
suggest odes are out of the question owing to 
the shore radiun of some of tho curves: i 
‘Lately, when working over my notes, it occurred to 
sao that ‘the pectliar choructeristicn of the ruts are all 
explainable by roferenco to trafic carried on alidecars 
of the form stil used in some distiots in Sreland, and 
nil comparstively zeoontly in both Scotland’ and 
Wales. Tis vohilo, the alide-car, consists typically of 
‘two parallel polos sct a fow foot apart, contoctod by 











crossbars upon which is fitted some form of receptacle, 
inset or box, to carry the loads An an‘taaly poosby- 
camel in this fstanco, is harnessed batreon the front 
Gada of tho shafts, while tho other ends, inclined 
downwards, ret upon the ground. 

‘With a viow to llustratn and explain this hypothesis, 
1 sought permission from tho. Commanding Gthoor of 
se Royal Ar Foren Male oe eta she ov 
Dhotograptis which have been taken of tho” areca 
FEsvoed, by The rus. Tn roply say atention was 

divested to° an article’ which appeared in the Mota 

Gronste of 6th Famsnsy, 1094, wherein & writer who 
greg hima Noo-Bapymat,” “pat, forward "ths 
[dgnteal oxplatation to which Thad come indpondonly 
fs ho usod tho same srgumente aa T had intondod %0 
Smploy in support of the hypothesis, Thad, of course, 
fo eantel the article which T hed drafted. 

draw attention Yo the above explanation as the 
noveepaper in qqeation is not likely’ teach inany’ of 
{howe who are interested in thes congo survival 

‘whom the islands probably sa 

a conadoabl‘Popuation on pa of eh. 
Plateau now bare and bavren.  YAMES 1101 
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shat the Tnaan interpretation of come 
“rationalization,” ‘bighly metaphy 





lacenta is. a 
Teinterprota: 


tion by subtle priestly Drains. As thoss assertions have 
never been supported by any evidence, thore was nothing 
to do but to wait till evidence turned up one Way of 
the other. 


Streblow in his Aranda- und Loritja-Stamme (IIL, 1, 
182) figures a“ womb of rain” which was worn at the 
rain-making ceremony on the stomach. ‘The Aranda 
then have a ritual garment identified as a womb, and 
‘they also have an idea of rain being bor from a womb, 
‘No one has ever accused the Aranda of having a highly 
ingenious priesthood, or of being motaphysicians. 

"A: M. HOCART. 
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WOODEN ROULETTES FOR IMPRESSING PATTERNS ON POTTERY 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
Nigeria. With Plate F. Braunholtz. 
‘Wooden Roulettes for impressing Patterns on Pottery. By H. J. Braunholiz, M.A., British Museum. 

‘The wooden roulettes figured in Plate F were described by Mr. W. E. Nicholson in his 107 
“ Brief Notes on Pottery at Abuja and Kuta, Niger Province ” (Max, 1994, 88), and the 
Photograph of them should have been appended to that description under headings A (xii) and 
B (ix) (6). ‘The scale included in the photograph is in inches. 

Roulette No. 1 was used by a Nupé woman in Abuja Emirate ; Nos. 2-7 were used by Gwari 
women at Kuts, ‘They were collected by Mr. Nicholson and presented by him to the British Museum, 
where their inventory number is 1932-12-12. They are photographed and published by permission 
of the Trustees. 

Alongside each roulette is an impression in plasticine of the pattern which it bears. ‘The use of 
such roulettes for impressing patterns on pottery is widespread in Nigeria. 

Roulettes of string were described and illustrated in Mr. Nicholson’s article on the potters of 
Sokoto in Man, 1929, 34 (PL. C. fig. 3 (10a). 4H, J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 


International Congress. Myres. 
‘The International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences: London Session, 30 July 
‘4 August, 1934. A Forecast by Professor John L. Myres, one of the General Secretaries. 

‘The International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences has a long 108 
and rather cumbrous title, but its aims are simple and of quite general interest. Téis designed 
to include all those departments of research which contribute to the scientific study of Man, in their 
application to races, peoples and modes of life. Tt is founded, that is, for free and friendly discussion, 
between men of good will from all nations, of the numerous questions as to Race and Culture which 
are continually arising and giving occasion for serious trouble, if they are not handled as scientific 
problems and examined freely, frankly and impartially. ‘The new Congress, then, is international 
in its range, scientific in its aims and methods; but it may claim also the attention of intelligent 
laymen, as well as of specialists; and its proceedings and conclusions may offer guidance in 
practical affairs, as well as advance knowledge and clarify opinions. 

‘The history of this new Congress has already been given fully in Ma (1912, 71, 103; 1931, 
20, 63, 94, 137; 1932, 240; 1933, 84, 133), and in particular its relations with its “elder 
“ sister,” the International Congress for Prehistoric and Protohistorie Sciences, which held its first 
session in London in the summer of 1932 (Max, 1932, 240), and will meet again at Oslo in 1936. 
It had been planned that the new Congress shall always mect in the same years when the older 
International Congress of Americanists holds a session in the Old World; but though the next session 
of that Congress is now announced for December, 1934, at Seville, it has not been possible to arrange 
for the projected co-operation as to facilities for travel and interchange of views. There will, 
however, be opportunity for discussion of American topics and problems at the London meeting, 
‘and it is hoped that some of those who propose to go later to Seville may be able to take part in. 
these too. 

‘Though there have been Congresses for Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology, even before 
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the War, and a very successful Prehistoric Congress in London only two years ago, this is the first 
fally international meeting in this group of sciences which has brought deliberately together the 
representatives of the distinct but related studies of Race and of Culture, and made it possible to 
discuss questions in which both these distinct notions are involved, with fall knowledge of the progress 
of science on both sides. 

‘Through the courtesy of the Provost and Council of University College, London, and of the 
Director of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, close by, ample and convenient accommodation 
has been provided for the London Session, which will be held from 30th July to 4th August. The 
headquarters, reception room, and most of the sessions will be at University College, and the Great 
‘Hall of the College will be used for general sessions and for a loan exhibition of ethnological specimens 
and museum equipment, 

‘The Congress will be opened by its Patron, His Royal Highness The Duke of York, in the Great 
Hall of the College, on Monday, 30th July, at 3.0 pm., when the Officers and Council, already 
nominated, will be elected, and the President, the Earl of Onslow, will deliver his Address on the 

ral aims of the meeting and the utility of the subjects of the Congress in administration. 

‘The rest of the week will be devoted to the discussion of a large number of communications, 
‘grouped in nine or more sections, with provision also for joint meetings where the subject concerns 
more than one aspect of study. Sections are already established for Anthropology, anatomical 
‘and physical, Psychology, Demography and Population problems, Ethnography, general, African 
‘and American, Technology of arts and crafts, Sociology, Religions, and for Language and Writing. 
Principal discussions already announced will deal with Man's place among the Primates, 
‘the standardization of anthropometric and eugenic technique, psychological problems arising from 
the contact of races, the methods and technique of census-taking, the distribution of cultures and 
tho adjustments consequent on culture-contact, the relation of pre-Spanish culture-centres in America 
with each other and with extra-American influences, the evolution and mutation of arts, industries, 
and designs, the sociology of ritual, the relation between ritual and myth, and the influence of social 
facts and practices on languages. 

‘There will of course be other occasions for less formal intercourse; indeed much of the most 
valuable work of any conference of this kind is done outside the section rooms. On the Monday 
evening the delegates and members will be received on behalf of His Majesty's Government at Lancaster 
House, and have the opportunity of seeing the collections of the London Museum. On Tuesday 
‘there will be a reception at the Royal College of Surgeons, with a special exhibition of primitive types 
‘of Man and other anthropological material. On Wednesday the Treasurer of the Congress and 
‘Mrs, H. G. Beasley wil receive the Congress at their Ethnographical Museum at Cranmore, Chislehurst, 
‘and on Thursday the Trustees of the British Musoum will give a party at the British Museum (Natural 
History) in Cromwell Road. Special invitations have been received from Mr. and Mrs. George 
Pumorfopoulos, Mr. Alexander Keiller, and Messrs. Bryant and May to visit their private collections. 
‘There will be opportunities of seeing a number of unpublished films of savage ceremonies, and primitive 
industries and modes of life. 

‘Bvening meetings will be arranged for special lectures of more popular interest: by Professor T. C. 
Hodson, of Cambridge, on the ethnological aspects of the recent Census of India; by Dr. R. R. Marett 
of Oxford, on the growth and tendency of anthropological studies; and by Professor J. B.S. Haldane, 
‘on Anthropology and Human Biology. On the Tuesday the Congress will be weloomed by the Royal 
‘Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland at its Huxley Memorial Lecture, which this 
Year will be given by Sir Aurel Stein on the Indo-Iranian Borderlands, and their prehistory in the 
light of geography and of recent exploration. ‘The distinguished Jeoturer will be entertained at 
dinner before the lecture and will receive the Huxley Memorial Medal of the Institute. 

‘After the London meetings, exoursions are arranged to Oxford and Cambridge, and # longer 
tour will visit the principal provincial museums which contain collections of ethnological interest, 
returning to London on 10th August. As these excursions have to be arranged for the height of 
the holiday season, it is essential thet those who wish to take part in them should give the earliest 
‘possible notice to the secretaries. 
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‘The office of the Congress is, c/o The Royal Anthropological Institute, 52, Upper Bedford Place, 
W.C.1. ‘The membership subscription is £1, and two members of the family of any member are 
admitted as associate members at half-price. The number of registered members is already nearly 
400, and delegates will be present from over 100 Governments, Academies, Universities, and 
other learned institutions. 

‘The General Secretaries will be grateful for offers of hospitality for the more distinguished foreign 
visitors, and of voluntary help in the conduct of the meeting, especially from those who speak any 
foreign language colloquially, and who know their way well about London. JOHN L. MYRES. 


Anthropometry. 
‘The International Committee for Standardization of the Technique of Physical Anthropology. General 
Statement of Aims and Methods2 

1, There can be:no doubt that an immense amount of labour has been wasted by physical 4 (}Q 
anthropologists in the past owing to the fact that there has never been areal international 
agreement regarding the standardization of the methods they have employed. This has made some 
‘of the published records quite valueless, and nearly all of them are less valuable than they might 
have been. Such facts are known to anyone who has undertaken any specialized researches in the 
subject. It is obviously desirable that an international agreement which would standardize technique 
should be reached as soon as possible and that every effort should be made to render this more 
effective than previous attempts of the kind have proved to be. ‘There seems to be no further need 
for discussions which merely emphasize the need for standardization without taking any positive 
steps to reach the end in view. 

2. The body which deals with the work of standardization should be international in character. 
In July, 1992, in the absence of any truly international organization in physical anthropology— 
the Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences not having been founded at that time— 
the President of the International Federation of Eugenics Organizations invited a small group of 
four anthropologists to form a standardization committee (with power of co-option), under LE.E.O. 
auspices, this appointment being confirmed by the LF.E.O. at its New York meeting. ‘Tho 
‘anthropologists in question had previously accepted an invitation by the Federation to its conference 
‘at Farnham in 1930, to discuss this same matter, and had there, and subsequently, functioned as 
‘a small advisory committee. 

On the agreed condition that this Committee for the Standardization of the Technique of Physical 
Anthropology might be free to transfer itself to anthropological auspices if and when an international 
organization in anthropology should be instituted, three of the four accepted the invitation, the 
fourth being unable to do so owing to his duties as Chairman of another Eugenics committee; 
‘and Professor Th. Mollison, Professor J. Czekanowski and Miss M. L. Tildesley bocame the nucleus 
of the Standardization Committee, with the last named as Chairman-Convener. Those whose 
signatures are appended below constitute the foundation membership of the Committee. 

‘As the first International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences will be held 
in July-August, 1934, it is hoped to take this, the first, opportunity of transferring the Standardization 
Committeo to anthropological auspices. 

'3, One of the main purposes with which tho physical anthropologist is concerned is the 
discrimination and comparison of different races of man from the anatomical standpoint. Researches 
of other kinds which fe may undertake will often require special methods of treatment, but any body 
which aims at standardizing technique might begin profitably by restricting its scope to the 
‘consideration of the racial characters of adult individuals of either sex. This inquiry alone would 
have to be an extended one, and a co-operative effort is obviously needed. ‘The questions to be 
considered concern, frst, the collection of the data, secondly, their presentation and, lastly, methods 
of comparison. ‘These related questions will all have to be considered in time, and it would be well 
if they could be dealt with ultimately by the same body, or by @ group of bodies working in 

T This general statomont is being published alao in ization of tho Technique of Physical Anthropology,” by 
other coustsie, in the original English, of in transla- @.3 Morant, M. L, Tildesloy, and L. H. Dudley Buxton. 
tions, Its text owes much to Max, 1932, 198, " Standard- 
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co-operation. A start might be made, however, by considering only the technique of observation, 
whether the records to be mado are of a quantitative or qualitative nature. ‘There seems to be a need 
for a restricted technique which should never be omitted in recording the characters of racial groups, 
and also for a more extended one which could be applied when conditions permit. It is suggested 
that only the shorter, or essential, technique should be defined at this stage. 

4, To base decisions regarding technique merely on committee discussion would be to repeat 
the ineffectual attempts at standardization of which we have instances in the past. ‘The procedure 
‘we envisage involves the association of physical anthropologists together in regional groups, each 
having a secretary. ‘The exact limits of a group are a matter for those most concerned : whereas 
in some cases it may consist of the workers of a single country (or not even include all of them), in 
others it may be thought desirable for several countries to combine together. The larger the groups 
‘the better. Proposals as to technique should not only be carefully worked out and tested by those 
who bring them forward, but also freely discussed and. adequately tested by the other interested 
workers in the same group, and submitted for discussion and testing to other groups. Eventual 
agreements by the international body could thus be based on the results of objective tests, and 
made in the light of adequate investigation. 

‘The International Committee should include a representative of each country carrying on 
researches in physical anthropology ; but ad hoc International Sub-Committees should be appointed 
to discuss special branches of technique, and to these each group should delegate the representative 
best qualified to deal with the technique in question (or, if necessary, representatives of unreconciled 
‘views within the group). 

5, The following seems to us the best way of reaching agreement on the technique of physical 
anthropology. ‘The whole subject should be divided up under the heads into which it naturally 
falls, and dealt with in sections. Any who wish to put forward constructive and reasoned schemes 
which in their view might form a basis of agreement in any one or more sections of the subject 
are herewith invited to do so. Any such schemes should, of course, be founded on adequate practical 
experience, and should have regard to the ultimate possibilities of international adoption. ‘Those 
putting forward provisional schemes relating to the same branch of studies should be enabled to 
compare and discuss their respective proposals, achieving as much agreement as possible. ‘The 
resultant scheme or schemes should then be submitted to all those members of the group who are 
concerned with the use, or teaching, of observations belonging to the same category, or having had 
experience of the same. ‘The framers of the schemes would then introduce such modifications as they 
could agree to, in accordance with majority views; and, if possible, arrive at an agreed scheme 

acceptable to the whole body of workers in their own group concerned with’ the branch of technique 
under discussion, ‘The revised scheme should be published, and, together with the schemes produced 
by other groups, would form the starting pointifor international discussion. ‘The experience gained 
in evolving a regionally agreed scheme should prove useful in the further work of arriving at 
international agreement. There, also, it would have to be realized that the object of stating the 
regional schemes would be to remove the differences that they might manifest. 

6. If these suggestions are adopted the first thing to do is to define the different branches of 
racial studies dealt with by the physical anthropologist which it will be profitable to consider at 
the initial stage. We offer the following tentative grouping :— 

I. Living Material. 
(a) Head and body measurements. 
(0) Descriptive characters (integumentary colours, ete.). 
(c) Physiological measurements (blood groups, ete). 
(@) Photographic (still and motion) and other representations. 
IL. Dead Material. 
(@) Various parts of the skeleton, Measurements, photographic and other representations, 
‘with remarks on sexual differences, age changes (in the adult), qualitative characters 
and anomalous conditions which are likely to be of racial significance. 


(©) Soft parts. 
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ILL. Phe Correlation of Observations on the living, on cadavers, and on skeletal material. 

‘The study of the comparative human anatomy of the soft parts other than the brain is likely to prove 
of great importance, but it is still in its infaney and is only included above in the hope that some 
agreement might be reached as to the method of approach which is likely to lead to the most 
profitable anthropological results. We feel that for the moment, at least, those attempts at 
standardization are most likely to be successful which are limited in scope to subjects on which attention. 
hhas been chiefly concentrated in recent years and for which a considerable amount of comparative 
material is already available. Workers in these branches would welcome the standardization of other 
descriptive techniques—such as those associated with pathological and anomalous conditions, 
demographic and vital statistics and psychological characters other than those which might be included. 
under physiological measurements—but these branches are at present of less urgent importance to 
‘the physical anthropologist and in dealing with them he would require more aid from workers in 
‘cognate sciences. 

7. We venture to suggest that the following considerations might guide those who are dealing 
with some aspects of the inquiry. Several of the precautions given may seem obvious enough, but 
it may be shown that many of them have been neglected by those who have attempted to define 
standardized techniques in the past. 

(@) The methods adopted should, as far as is consistent with efficiency, be those which have 
been most generally accepted. In the case of ‘ points ’ and measurements, it is undesirable to decide 
on any definitions which have not been applied satisfactorily to series of adequate length representing 
a number of different races and including individuals of both sexes. If it is thought desirable to 
give definitions which have not been tested extensively in practice, then this fact should be stated. 
Tt may be pointed out that many of the measurements, even in the most widely accepted text-books 
‘of anthropology, seem to have been defined before they had been taken on any but small numbers 
of specimens or individuals. 

(b) In order to decide which definitions have been most widely and successfully used in the past, 
it would be well to compile an annotated bibliography of the more important literature. 

(©) A standardized anatomical nomenclature should be used in definitions. We suggest that 
‘unless and until modified by intemational agreement among the snatomists, the Basle Nomina 
Anatomica (B.N.A.) terminology should be adopted by anthropologists. 

(@ Very similar, but not truly comparable, definitions of the same character—such as the head 
Iength—have been used by different workers in the past. ‘The best definition of the measurement 

the character should be adopted and all others should, in general, be rejected. In the 
case of skeletal material, the definition which can most generally be applied to defective specimens 
should be adopted if possible. ‘The breadth of the orbit hes been commonly measured in three 
different ways. ‘The only orbital breadth defined at the Monaco conference in 1906 is the one from the 
dacryon, in spite of the fact that this cannot generally be measured on skulls which are at all defective. 

(¢) It is suggested that the best instrument for the purpose should be specified in the caso of 
cach measurement. It is advisable, further, that the hest method of using the instrument should be 
illustrated by photographs or drawings, as a help to achieving absolute standardization of technique. 
Tt may be premature to suggest the use of motion pictures projected from small size films, but it is 
felt that in the future we may look to this exact method as a further aid in arriving at a uniformity 
of technique among those workers who are unable to visit each other's laboratories. 

(f) Frequent difficulty in identifying with any exactness the anatomical points used in the 
definition of various measured characters is a constant source both of inaccuracy and of considerable 
differences in personal equation. Definitions of measurements whether on living or skeletal material 
should, therefore, attempt to reduce difficulties of this nature to the smallest possible limits. ‘Technique 
should be as simple and the identification of terminals as unambiguous as possible. Here, again, 
photographs or other objective records should supplement clear instructions wherever they would 
help to remove ambiguity. In the caso of measurements it is also essential that the units to be 
adopted should be stated, and it is most desirable that there should be remarks relating to the 
‘magnitude of the personal equation of a single observer and to the differences likely to be found 
between two different observers following the same definitions. 
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(@) The correlations of measurements should be taken into account if possible when a selection 
of measurements is being made. 

(i) While the needs of adult human material should be considered primarily, the methods 
adopted should, if possible, be applicable also to non-adult and non-human groups. 

8, We should like to emphasize that the methods of an observational science, such as physical 
anthropology, cannot be learned satisfactorily by merely reading instructions, however carefully 
these are prepared. Laboratory training, and preliminary field practice if living material is to be 
dealt with, should be considered essential. 


V. Buxax, U.S.S.B. H, Luwpzona, Sweden. 

Cumvaer Azz, Turkey. ‘TaropoR Morz1s0w, Germany. 

Menpzs Conria, Portugal. Luts pz Hoyos Sarvs, Spain. 

Jax. Camxanowsxr, Poland. Orro ScHEAGINHAUFEN, Switzerland. 
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E. A. Horo, United States. KK, Wacnen, Norway. 
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Another Palsolith from Yorkshire. By Professor L. 8. Palmer. 
110 I. Intropuotony. 
During the course of some University Extension Lectures on Prehistory at Scarborough 
last autumn Mz. W. Newton brought for my inspection what appeared to me to be a typical 
*Palwolithio implement which he had dug up in the locality. Subsequent investigation of the site 
and type revealed the fact that this implement is not only a Late Lower or Early Middle Palolith, 
Dut seems to have come from the glacial débris of that immediate vicinity. or this reason the find 
seems worthy of record. " 

‘Accounts of other pre- or interglacial implements from Yorkshire are very few. The small 
coup-de-poing found in 1882 by Boynton at Huntow near Bridlington (Fig. 2), and described by 
‘Boyd Dawkins" has unfortunately disappeared in spite of several attempts to trace it, Reginald Smith? 
‘described a flake resembling a Mousterian point which came from the Upper Boulder Clay on Newbiggen 
‘Farm four miles south-west of Whitby in the valley of the Esk. A quartzite implement very much 
‘abraded is described by ‘Trechmann’ as a rough attempt to make a hand axe of Chelles or St, Acheul 
type. ‘The implement was found in the interglacial gravels which immediately preceded the deposition 
cof the Cheviot and Scottish drift. ‘The site of the find was on the Durham coast four miles north-west 
of Hartlepool. Another implement, possibly an Eolith, is figured by. Elgee‘, whilst Collins’ has 
found a series of both Lower and Upper Paloliths in the Nidderdale valley. ‘These last finds yield 
perhaps the most conclusive evidence for the presence of interglacial man in Yorkshire at least as far 
north as this valley. ‘The account of these discoveries by Collins is followed by an article by Burchell® 
jin Which he describes implements from Danes Dyke near Flamborough and from Kelsey Hill east 
of Hull. Whatever view be taken concerning the geological age of the Danes Dyke and Kelsey Hill 
deposits from which these implements came, the industries cannot be shown on Burchell’s own 
reasoning to be older than Upper Paleolithic, so that they are perhaps not relevant to the present 
discussion. Incidentally, many searches in the Kelsey Hill and Burstwick gravels have not led to the 
discovery of any undoubted Lower Paleoliths from these sites. 

‘Apart from Burchell’s implements, there seems to be definite evidence for the presence of 














3 Journ. Royal Anthro. Inst, Vol. 40, pp. 288-263, 1910, _ * Proc. Prebistorie Soe., B. Anglia, Vol. VI, p- 166, 3 
2 Archaslogia, Vol. LXXTL, p. $6, 1021-2. 1930, 3 
® Geol. Mag., Vol. 65, p. 25, 1928. © Proo, Prehistoric Sce., B. Anglia, Vol. VI, p- 226, 3 
4 "Barly Man in North-oast Yorkshire,’ 1030. 1930. a 
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pre- or interglacial man in Yorkshire, and it is thought that the present find may constitute another 
link in the chain of evidence. 
UL, Tue Durzewnyn. 

Fig. 1 shows the implement, and from this diagram it is evident that the artifact may be 
described as a small conp-de-poing very similar to many found at La Micoque, Tt is 93” long and is 
patinatedalightchestnut colour 
somewhat similar to some of 
the palmoliths found by Major 
Collins. ‘The present specimen 
is beginning to turn white along 
fone edge as though it had been 
exposed to the atmosphere 
Guring the later phases of its 
history. The implement: is 
abraded, but shows no evidence 
of ice scratching 

‘Mr. Miles Burkitt, in a 
letter, states, “The object can 
“be described as a typical 
“ coup-de-poing or perhaps 
“etter asa small hand 
«chopper. The one face is 
‘yell trimmed all over, the 
« other very much less 50; the 
“ one edgo is sharp, the other 
« completely blunt, ....a Late 
“ Lower Paleolithic or Barly 
“ Middle Paleolithic date oo A PangoLExaiO striae 
«« gnight quite reasonably be Fr oe TOREAEIR, 
«assigned to it.” 

“Thre would thus seem to be little doubt as to its cultural type: a type usually associated with 
the warm interglacial fanne of Late Acheulean oz Early Mousterian times. This conclusion is not 
refuted by the following geological evidence from the locality in which it was found. 

TIL. Tun Provaxaxc or me Inrcmunxr. 

‘The implement was ploughed up from a depth of about § or 10 inches on a slight ridge of ground 

‘at the point A (Rig. 2)? which 

is near the village of Irton, 
three miles south-west, of 
Scarborough. The ridge iteelf 
fs composed of mixture of 
recent alluvial deposits and 
facial débris together with 
fccasional large rounded 
Doulders of limestone and sand- 
stone. ‘The glacial débris is an 
outwash from the great masses 
of ‘foreign’ glaciated boulders 
‘which have accumulated at the 
Jower ends of those valleys 
running southwards from the 














Tio 2. SEEION AAP OF AHH VALE OF PICKERING, YORKSHIRE. 


TOS, Map reference—Yorkshire (North Riding), Gin, Quarter shoct, XCHL, N.E. Lat. 64°, 14° 49° N, 
27" 50" W. 
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Jurassic limestone hills. These highlands form the northem boundary of the now dried up Pickering 
‘lake,’ the bed of which is covered with recent alluviums and peat. ‘These alluvial deposits overlio 
the glacial débris along the north-east ‘shore’ of the ‘lake.’ More recent weathering has caused some 
‘of this glacial material to be washed from the higher levels on to the plain, with the result that a thin 
scattering of glacial débris overlies the alluvium where the valleys (particularly Forge Valley down 
which the Derwent flows) debouch into the vale, The débris itself had been collected by the ice from 
the pre-glacial Iand surfaces of the north and it is presumably from these surfaces that the implement 
was originally swept. 

It is of interest, and possibly not a chance coincidence, that the Palwolith picked up by 
Mr. Boynton came from the high lands forming the opposite ‘shore’ of Pickering ‘ Jake.” 
Furthermore, it was a small coup-de-poing of the same cultural type as the present find. ‘The 
significance of the form of the implement was naturally not appreciated in 1862; but in 1910 
Sir Wm. Boyd Dawkins realized that the implement was the then most northerly evidence for the 
presence of pre-glacial man in this country, for he stated? “. . . that he (i.e., ‘river-drift man’) 
* followed them (j.e., ‘the southern group of mammalia’) from the south over Europe as far to 
“ the north as the British Isles. . . . I am indebted to Mr. Boynton for the most northern 
«locality in which they (ic, ‘ river-drift implements’) have been found, at Huntow, near Bridlington, 
* a8 well as for the figure of the implement that extends their range to the district north of the 
“ Humber.” The present find from the valley of the Derwent, and possibly the Mousterian point 
from the valley of the Esk, described by Reginald Smith, now extend the range of interglacial man 
as far north as the moors of the North Riding. 


IV. Coxonvstow. 
On the whole, the geological evidence is less conclusive than the typological evidence, as it 
necessarily must be with an implement ploughed up from a superficial deposit. ‘The cultural type is 
undoubtedly Late Lower or Early Middle Paleolithic and may be classed as Late Acheulean or pre- 
ferably Micoquian. The geological evidence is definitely not in disagreement with this conclusion. 
Since the implement was not in situ it would be unwise to base any specific deduction on the 
Provenance of the find. Nevertheless, the evidence supports the suggestion that the implement came 
‘with the glacial débris which has accumulated where the River Derwent debouches into Pickering 
Vale. It is therefore concluded that the implement is another example of an interglacial Palwolith 
from Yorkshire, and the find seems to give further support to the suggestion that interglacial man 
lived and hunted on the moors of the North Riding. 
I would like to thank Mr, Newton for his kindness in placing the implement at my disposal. 
L. 8. PALMER, 





Ireland: Archaeology. Davies: Evans. 
Excavation of a Horned Cairn at Ballyalton, Co. Down. By B. H. Evans and O. Davies. Preliminary 
report of a paper read before the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society, to be published 
subsequently in full in their Proceedings. 
114 Ths monument lics_on a spur of Stievenagriddle at a height of 150 foot, 2} males east 
‘of Downpatrick. It was excavated in May, 1933, by the writers of this note and Miss Gaffikin, 
with a subsidy from the Belfast Corporation grant for prehistoric research. It is oriented N.W.-S.E.. 
the horns are at the latter end, The’ material of the cairn consists mainly of large stones, most of 
which had been removed. The cairn was shown to have been parabolic in shape, and to have 
measured about 115 feet’ by 65 feet. On the west side was a slight depression, which was found to 
be a pit filled with dark earth containing a little pottery (Fig. 2, Al), extending to virgin soil and 
roughly paved; the walls were formed by the bedded stones of the caim base. 
‘The two chambers were badly disturbed by growing thorn trees; the inner may originally have 
been divided into two. The three remaining side walls were supported on thin slabs, built up in 
careful dry masonry in one case. Some of the side walls were overlapping, one on a prepared face 


© Lee. cit., pp. 267 and 256. 
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bearing marks of tooling; others were supported by means of jams resting against tho sills. ‘There 
‘were no covering stones. 

‘The horn-stones are now six in number, but holes which had contained two more were discovered 
(see plan). In front is a paved forecourt, overlying part of which is a bank which seals the entrance 
to the chambers. In line with the chambers and 40 fect away is a single upright set deep in virgin 
soil; it apparently lay outside a rough foundation of stones continuing the line of the revetment. 

Both chambers scom to have been floored with a thin layer of sterile earth containing 
chareoal. The inner one yielded many broken sherds and splinters of bone in hopeless 
confusion. Tt contained two pits dug into virgin soil and filled with very dark earth and a little 
pottery. Their position suggested that they had contained buttress-stones such as romained 
elsewhere. 

The outer chamber had been partly rifled. ‘The undisturbed portion had two layers of rough 
paving, between which were many stone-lined pockets containing black material, human and animal 
bones, sherds and worked fiints. 

Pottery and flints were found both in the bank and below the paving on which it rested. One 
of the stone-lined holes which had contained a horn-stone yielded a deposit of three flint axes, about 
40 flakes, and a stone spindle whorl. 

The pottery seems all to belong to the late neolithic period; there was none of the Hallstatt 
‘Teno ware characterized by brush-marks which was found at Goward (MAN, 1933, 117). ‘The most 
distinctive shape is a wide bow! with flat splaying rim and high angular shoulder (Fig, 2, A2, A3, Ad). 
Pots of this class are usually black and highly polished, but never decorated except for ripple 
ornament on the rim. Some other pots of coarser ware had impressed comb or cord ornamentation, 
{in one case in panels (Fig. 2, G). One of the pots which is nearly complete is a round-bottomed 
bowl with five vertical unpierced Iugs on the shoulder. Flat bases are very rare. The closest 
parallels to this pottery are to be found in West Scotland, but the high shoulder seems to be a local 
development. 

The flints include many hollow scrapers and one lozenge-shaped arrow-head. The human 
bones aro fragmentary, not caloined; Professor T. Walmsley reports that the thickness of the skulls 
is 7-5-10 mms. ‘The animal bones include sheep or goat, wolf or dog, ox, pig and possibly deer; many of 
them are burnt, and the presence of young animals is very noticeable. E. E. EVANS: 0. DAVIES. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Village Handicrafts in the Sudan. Summary of & Communication presented by Mrs. Powell-Cotton. 
8 May, 1934. 
112 Arcxplonation was given of ethnographical films taken by Major Powell-Cotton during « 
shooting expedition in 1932-83. 

Hight thousand fest up in the Imatong Mountains men of the Lango tribe were shown hewing 
spear shafts with an axe out of the solid, from the trunk of a tree, known to them as ‘ nashil, 

The rough shafts were whittled down with a spear head, passed over the flame of a wood fire, 
straightened by pressure in a hole pierced through the broad trunk of a growing tree, and polished 
‘with locally prepared castor oil. ‘These spear shafts have a wide renown as the strongest and lightest- 
procurable. 

At a Latuka forge the village blacksmith wielded so heavy a stone as a sledge-hammer that all 
his strength was needed to lift it. 

In a game track a Dinka hunter laid a noose and set its weighty spring-trap, formed like a bow 
strung with twisted hide; and a fight was presented between a Dinka and a Jur, each armed with a 
Amobkerry and heavy parrying shield. 

Lango, Latuka, Zande, Dinka and Jur potters were seen at work. ‘ Titan,’ the Lango, a master 
man with three assistants, had his workshop in a grotto of piled boulders on the Imatong foothills, 
high above his village hut. If he worked at home “all men coming looking and pots cracking in fire.” 
‘Tho clay was dug and kneaded at the river bank below, and watered, beaten with a wooden mallet. 
and again kneaded on a flat stone at the workshop. 
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‘The base of the pot was moulded from a lump of clay resting on an old sherd. ‘The master potter 
added rolls of about one inch thick right round and along the edge, with no apparent overlap, joining 
them with finger and thumb, His assistants on the other hand added small overlapping pellets to the 
inside of the pot. 

. The bowl of the vessel was formed with the fingers to a thickness of about jth of an inch and then 
smoothed inside and out with the half husk of a bean known as ‘ Ajibilete” A large snail shell was 
also used for scraping. 

‘Decoration took the form of one or two studded bands, formed by a notched wooden ‘roulette’ 
on a surface roughened with a plaited strip of palm leaf. 

‘Phe pot was sun dried and polished inside and out with a smooth pebble, before it was embedded 
with two to six others in wood and the whole set on fire. 

"The vessels to be dyed were painted inside and out hot from the flames with a solution of eamwood 
applied on a brush of aloe fibre. 

‘A Latuka woman potter built up her pots spirally from the base, using a bamboo spatula, e fresh- 
‘water mussel shell, a fragment of gourd and a palm leaf plait. ‘The clay was very dark grey. 

‘A Dinka woman prepared her strips of clay by rolling them resolutely with one hand on a hard 
hide mat, before use in a spiral from the base. 

‘A Zande potter, ‘ Mbitim,’ was an artist of exceptional skill and originality. His pots, jars and 
dishes were of varied and beautiful form, many decorated with Zande heads and figures, each one 
distinct, true to type and with its own definite personality. He worked swiftly with his fingers, and 
fa split wood spatula; the only other tools were an achatina shell for the nostrils, and a fragment of 
gourd. The clay was very light in colour. 

This man’s services are now pledged to the Sleeping Sickness Station at Lirangu, where he is 
encouraged to make book-ends and other objects of European design, but his work still remains 
individual. 

"A Jur woman, who also built up spirally, showed considerable skill in pots with two squared 
handles. 

‘The accurate chevron pattern was made by eye with the pressure of a confident thumb along two 
strips of fibre loosely twisted together. She stated that she had not been taught to make handles; 
‘she had never seen them “ they came here from there,” pointing to her pot and then to her head. 

‘Dances, hut building, thatching, grinding millet, hairdressing and pipemaking, were among the 
other pursuits shown, 


‘The Problem of Totemism. Summary of a Communication presented by Dr. G. Wagner, 29 May, 1934. 

‘The paper examines the various attempts to formulate a general theory of totemism on 4 { § 
the basis of a number of customs generally labelled totemic. It can be shown that these 
theories centre around an arbitrary concept of totemism which has been arrived at by first shuflling 
the so-called totemic data, divorced from their respective cultural backgrounds, and then searching 
for their common denominator. ‘The question is whether such a concept of-totemism corresponds 
to any cultural reality, or whether it is a mere abstraction and therefore meaningless for the study 
of culture. , 

"AS against this approach to the problem of totemism, stress can be laid upon the necessity of 
refraining from a general theory altogether. It is imperative to replace such a theory by a study of 
the ‘totemic’ customs in their relation to the culture in which they occur. ‘Thus the various 
Features’ of totemism have to be considered not as stable and unambiguous elements, but as 
functioning parts in a given context—viewed against the background of the actual culture within which 
they operate. ‘The procedure of such a study of totemic customs may be demonstrated by 
fow examples that lend themselves to contextualization. Tt then emerges that many superficially 
similar customs lumped together by the common label ‘ totemio ” have little or nothing in common 
upon closer analysis. Positively the functional analysis of totemic customs will lead to a regrouping 
of the data on the basis of their cultural significance. 

‘Only after such study has been carried through on a wide scale will it be possible to decide 
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whether the general concept of totemism has any relevancy, i.e., whether it covers a phenomenon of 
comparable nature that leads a real, not merely artificially constructed existence in the life of 


primitive peoples. 


Frazer Lecture. Rose. 


Concerning Parallels. The Frazer Lecture 

delivered at Ozford by Professor H. J. Rose : 
1 {4 xior% Lote aay, 1994 

‘Tee annual Frazer Lecture was delivered. 
at Oxford on 10th May, 1934, by Professor H. J. 
Rose of tho University of St. Andrews who di 
‘cussed the legitimacy of the sort of parallels to 
classical religious phenomena which Frazer uses, 
and led up to a discussion of polygenctie and 
distributionist views in anthropology. 

Tho uso of parallels between tho habits and 
‘aliofs of one people and another, while particularly 
conspicuous in the works of Frazer, is nothing new, 
boing prominent in works published as early as the 
eighteenth “contury. It. has generally involved 
recognition of the prineiplo laid down by Bergicr 
(1767) that partout lee hommes se ressemblent. 
Frequently there has gone with it a shallow con- 
ception of human evolution, tacitly assuming that 
the resemblance between” different peoples at 
approximately the samo stage of culture was so 
‘close as to amount to identity, and also that the 
stages of culture could be dated by merely placing 








first in time thoso which appeared simplest and most 
bratish. This, being the result of falso reasoning 
and the negloct of elementary philosophie principles, 
hhas led to unsound results. "In consoquenco, the 
attempts of tho so-called historical school, of which 
Gracbner, Pinard de la Boullays, and W. Schmide 
fare outstanding representatives, to establish 
objective criteria of dating and a strictly scientific 
‘maothod of handling the facts must bo welcomed, 
whether the results they have so far achioved aro 
‘acceptable or not. On examining tho criteria in 
question, however, it is found that they are open 
to sovious, objection ae many, points and hat @ 
rigid application of them would result in ori 
lich ite plopiod Krerigesen, ‘Meniepie at 
easily bo found of usages from’ peoples wholly 
lunconnected ethnologically illustrating cach other 
jn @ most welcome fashion, the common humanity 
Of tho minds of both being more important. than 
fany specific difference. ‘Tho most fruitful activity 
of an. anthropologist. is rather psychological than 
historical or geographical, although these aspects 
should not be neglected; nd to misunderstand the 
‘motivo of an aotion may result in failure to placo it 
oven in its right historieal contoxt. 
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‘with each other, and he proved to be a successful 
peacemaker. His influence was also manifested 
towards ameliorating conditions and customs that 
wore detrimental to the natives. 

‘Mr. Holmes was a Correspondent of the Institute 
from’ 1903 to 1917, and tho following list of his 
publications shows’ that he was worthy of this 
Tecognition. In addition ho translated the New 
‘Testament into tho Namau language and wrote 
‘books for instruction and worship in that language. 
‘Initiation Ceremonies of Natives of the Papuan. 
< Gul” (J.A.I, XXXIL, 1902, pp. 418-425); “Notes 
+ on the Religious Ideas of the Hlema Tribe of the 
«Papuan Gulf? (le. pp. 426-431); ‘Notes on tho 
« Blema Tribes of the Papuan Gulf (J.A.I., XXXII, 
1003, pp. 125-184)—this is a sketch of the distribu: 
tion and history of tho Gulf tribes; ‘ Introductory 
«Notes to a Study-of the Totemism of the Elema 
«Tribes, Papuan Gulf” (Maw, 1905, Nos. 2, 10); 
“Introductory Notes on the Toys and Games of 
«Blema, Papuan Gulf’ (J.R.A.I., XXXVI, 1908, 
pp. 280-288); “A Preliminary Study of the Namau 
‘Language, Purati Delta’ (J.R.A., XLII, 1913, 
pp. 124-142), In Primitive New Guinea (London, 
Seeley Service & Co., 1924). This book deals with, 
the general ethnography mainly of the Namau of 
the Delta Division and of the Ipi tribes of the 
Gulf Division, and in it he gives very intoresting 
comparisons ‘and contrasts between these two 
groups; in this way he filled up a broad gap in our 
Knowledge of these coastal peoples. Finally he 
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published Way Back in Papua (London, G. Allen 
‘and Unwin, 1926), in which ho attempted in 
narrative form to give a picture of the old native 
-ways of lifo and of their ways of looking at things 
fand at tho samo time noting the effects of the 
introduction of Christianity. 

‘Unfortunately, Mr. Holmes had received no 
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scientific training, so there is a lack of precision in 
many aspects of his work, novertheless he has given 
us very valuable accounts of the ethnography. of 
the two areas and thus he takes an honourable 
place among those missionaries who have materially 
‘added to our knowledge of backward peoples. 

"A. C. HADDON. 
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“ @-aubjeot ds theso Amerindian religions.” 
‘Tho first wave, consisting of the North-West Central 
Californians and’ somo of the North-East Algonkins, 





fntored the continent. trom Asia in palaolithie times 
sehen the present Behring Strat was silo land bridge. 
Aithough "these. primitive folk ‘were. davold of any 
Knowledge of mother right, totomism or ogricultare, 
thoy hada well-defined belef in High Gods involving 
the’ iden of treaio ex nihil indopendont of fio an 
space by to solo of the omnipotent, Greta, 
fering vith them “in their hearts tho belief in one 
‘great God, creator of heaven and oarth and many and 
founder of the moral and social order of mankind,” 
thoy ponotrated " deoper and deeper into the immengo 
pein th mighty conten ond pred thig 
Gert $o hap them and to procure for them animal and 
Sogetable food. ‘The Sretings of tho animals and tho 
niefruite of the earth they offered to him in ancrifc, 
tha perhap even then Sy bd Bognor and 
{Peron the multi of (tr eign eoremonig, 
“ shioh expend thai chnkng ond fing towards 
« fim, and expecially the doep. impression mado on 
“that finds by tho magnifoent idee of the creation 
“ofthe world and man.” 
Jt may be ssid that in thego Jeotures Fr. Schmidt 
xian! ha'contction hat High Gods, wre not 
oo deities, as had been generally suppoood. It may 
$adood be tri, as he ase, that it i only in Inter 











‘times that tho figure is overlaid, obscured and pushed 
Sito. the, back ‘by. other younger forms of 
“ Foligion.” But it i highly improbable that the 
offerings znade to the tribal All Bathor wero honorific, 
‘he fact Sh ee "bein, marzo, eal nd howe” 
‘Were selected. for the purpose i to bo explained in 
Relation t0. tho lifegiving powers, or soul-substance, 
Resident therein, and which was thought to be transferred 
{the god to maintain him in vigour. This appears to 
Be a much moore primitive " conception than that of 
Offerings intended to honour the deity. 

"Tho eecond wave, that of the North-East Central 
Californians and. tho Western immigrated 
Seto North amin hon the tnd dg tal boa 
chain of islands. ‘They woro impressed by the vastness 
Of the ocean and of the now continent, it is supposed, 
Sd therfore in thoir creation stories they” depicted 
‘tho earth crented by the High God as at frst quite small, 
Dat growing larger and larger by his will, till becomes 
bo lagge that ho sends out Coyote, or the Wolf, or some 
Sthor messenger, to. measure. ite. circumference. So 
Snormous has it grown, bowover, thet when he returns 
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Supposing that the fint immigrants into Ameriee were 
contacted with the oldest Noreh-Bast Asiatic tribes such 
a tho Semoyeds, and even with the palolithio survivors 
Of Home Pebinenes, az is wuggeated, ie docs not in the 
fact follow from ths evidence put forth in thoy lectures 
‘hat momotueism wes revealed to tho human rece at the 
Unshold of its existence, ‘The mero this problom is 
{nventigated, the more docs it become that 
Goblet in. Hugh Gods is a recurrent -numinous 
Concept ‘which isnot confined to any ono. state. of 
Saltage or period in time, But whatever ettitade may 
{taken to tho conclusions ofthese laetares, the mothod 
Prof interest to anthropologate, and so far as it goes 
E excellent, ‘Tho materiel ciacuered also is of considerable 
also, and throws new light on tho ctitus connected 
wanes ous in North America, 1. 0. JAMES, 
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dovelopments), * Ral 
Greek Religion,” and * The Germanic Religion,” 
author is not a specialist on any of these things, 
Shit "he has to''soy” is necesanrily socond-hand and 
Grton rather out of date, or instatee, i slate in the 
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Dotwoon two vory diffrent grades of culture; and there 
‘ro other such slips hore and there, ‘But gross errors are 
‘abeent, and tho liboral and sympathetic spit of tho 
Suthor should make his book ascoptable to thove for 
‘whom it is intended. WE J. ROSE. 





ni the Roman Empire, “The 




















Selbstmord und Todesfurcht bei den Naturvélkern. 
119 Bese arian 4 rian 18. 
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of it. The greater prevalence of suicide among women 
is explained by the fact that women are more emotional 
‘than men, and that they often live in more unfavourable 
conditions. 

Suicide is often precipitated by the religious idea 
that relatives should follow the daceased.(this is rein- 


foreed by the disadvantages of widowhood). ‘The other 
motives for suicide among primitive people are izilar 
to those in civilized socitis, with the excoption perhaps 
that rovengoisafarly common motive among primitives, 
‘Tho wey sulci ‘committed. varios cobadorably 
he type of tudo among the mn Privo aba 
is characterizod by great Pasivity, but comparative, 
few casos aro recorded among auch people. o 

DR, MELICTA SCHAIDEBERG. 
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AFRICA 
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se eee eek ay ae ee 
soe atin, ee seal eeeabi one ot 
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‘do Nigritis, vulgo Kaffers,” who aro’ * Hottontat 
‘eonierinini.’ Dapper gives tho usual explanation of the 
word ‘ Hottentot,’ but Dr. Schapera in a footnote refers 
to the suggestion of Prof. Du Plessis—also advocated by 
Prof. Struck in * Archiv for Anthropologie, 1020," p. 7, 
‘that it was derived from a word frequently occurring in 
native dancing songs. Struck refers to De la Loubere, 
1688. Dr. Schapera is responsible for the translation 
‘of Dapper’s quaint seventeenth-oentury Dutch; the 
Latin of Ten Rhyne and Grovenbrook haa boon rendered 
into English by Professor . 

‘en Rhyne nd, Grovenbroaky niko Dapper, bad 
personal contact with South Afrion, though the former 
made but a short visit. Ho was, however, of an 
‘exemplary diligenco in collecting first-hand information, 
‘and his notes are of considerable importance, Greven 
brooks, on the other hand, resided at tho Cape (part of 
the time in an official capacity) from 1636 till his death, 
which seems to have taken place about 1725. Tho 
‘work now current under his ‘name is comparatively 
slight, being “a letter written (in 1095) to an unnamed 
ea in Holland”; but there is reason. 
fo suppore that, his, rnterinls wero made uso of by, 
Poter Kolb in his ‘Caput Bone Spel Hodiesnum” 
any). 

Grovenbrock’s essay, headed ‘An Account of the 
< Hottentots,’ docs not always distinguish between that 
feibe and the Banta, whom, howeres ‘he. sometimes 
mentions under the quite recognizable hames of Magosi 
(Amaxosa),“ Matimbi (Amatembu), and. Mepontes 
(Amampondo), As might havo beon' expocted, various 
inaccuracies havo crept into ‘all ‘three sccounte; 
thegs are competently dealt with in Dr. Schapera's 


nates. 

‘A szall point, but perhaps worth notiois that Ingome, 
‘said to bo the, name of the King of Portugal's fort (ex 
fasillo Repis Lusiantes Ingome ditto. praftcess) 
may be tho Swahili ngome,” fore Sybao stan more 
Iikely (i the caneliom veri i, a9 Dr, Sobapern thinks, 
Seta) to be Zinta than Sasa Note 
peas, 

A note on p, 89, states that no other authority mentions 
“tho more siaborate methods of kiling, described by 
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“Dappor’” ag part of Hottentot judicial procedure. 
‘Those singularly horrible deseriptionseannot but remind 
‘one of a sontenco in Mr. J. Y. Gibson's Story of the 
Zrtus. “Pho more sensational ‘aecount of Dingana’s 
@eath, ho says, was “recorded by a Boer, to whom the 
“story hhad obviously been furnished by one who desired 

to tell something pleasing.” There is no indication of 
‘tho source whence, or the mannor in which, Dapper's 
atrocities were obtained, and ono or two details strike 
‘ono as inherently improbable. ‘The oficial records of 
‘moro than one European nation soom to show that any 
frsgunt of ingonity in torture ws considered nocessery 
in doaling with slaves, or supposedly inferior races—and 
there ig no indication’ that tho devices in question were 
adopted from the latter. "AW. 





Practical Phonetics for Students of African Languages. 
BES Meccano ia, on ety 
Minna inate of “Ajram. Languages “and 
Cultures, 1933. S01 pp Snany dlagrome ‘Price 
Bary 

‘this book 
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Eat he lls 7" aro o stand for, apirated ¢ in 
some languages (‘h representing breath force, p. 50), 
‘ut for dental # in others (“sh being a diseritic to show 


that tho tongue touches the teeth, pp. 79, 209, 210), 
or that ‘aa’ may either stand for a long vowel in & 
inglo syllable or two vowels, in separate syllables, 
Standing noxt to each other, wo realize that, with all 
ta ascendancy over the Roman alphabet, it has still 
fsomo way to go t0 become the ideal alphabet for all 


lon should be made here, too, of intonation. 
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‘One hint might bo addod here, which the 
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sna i Gi ating of mative texts som arn 
Sino hat is Bal eheapor to info asta 
Ee a nce Slt il tt 
ae Er an npr thay eal 
BEE iitorfere with the word division, and are actually 
meets SSE, 
Kultur und. Umwele der Kleinwiehsigen in Afi 
Fanta iamenyoe (Staton sar 
PolerKnde, Bond C5. tespig ( verty der 124 
Wenlgnechafe (Sradereats, 18," Cs 1, 
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‘After a general introduction, the two groups aro 
‘oatal separately in moro of iso parallel fashion, most 
imwelt,? 





GF the subyoctions corresponding exacty (4 
Ohihe tnd Famies  Cheraktar und owlge Anlagen, 
cio}; ‘Dut "8. Wirtachaftaforma "of tho -Pygmine is 
‘waiting in the Bushman section (Shough sore of the 
Toots ielovant’ to this ave. to be found undor other 
Hadings) and tbe heading *Spracho und Erethiungen * 
Of tho lavior is absant from the formar, petheps bosause 
Drs immenroth had practically completed his work bore 
he or Fr Sohebeuta'srecont atadios of tho 
Bio Pygmies, (Hoo wan, however, ablo to rewrite is 
Shnptolan Religious Meas in he light of Schobesta’s 
srork) For the wostern Pygmy tribes he Ig ‘utilized 
15 the fal ho invalonblo material collect by P. Taille 
For io Bushmen, the researches ef (among’ others} 
Doman, Vedder, Schapera; Doke, Burkitt, Féch and 
Mino DF. Blea (to nano ony sorb of tho roost recent) 
have boon laid under contabution. A final chapter 
fume up tho author's conchusons as to tho origin and 
Savy history ofthe Burien. agsencin Bey is quoted 
So to tho rock-paintingy and carvings of tho Jebel 
Gwrona, which aro anid closely to resemble those of the 
Brohmen™-but thors is ne Foferenes to those of the 
Wontemn ohare (Adrar Anet) rooontly doseribed by 
Monga." Dr. Immenroth ie of opinion thet theories as 
Je'tho relationship. betmeen tho. -Boshoen and the 
Sancta oc Harpy og on hats 
inproved: hypotheses, considers it posible 
Thr suggested by Obsrmaior and Kokn—e people 
Suistod in the Into Quaternary perio, in Northern and 
Gintral Aiticn, from whom the arta of tho Teo Ago 
branched eff in ono ‘direction, and. the Bushmen tm 
Gaothers Tho Bushman culture has hed_ an entirely 











different development from that of the Pygmies and 


feannot be regerdod ae a variant of the Isiter. 
SSRultur det Kleinwaehsigen in Atrika 22} 
“ verschiodene, rhumlich getrennte Formen, di 

“ Umuelt in hohem Masso angepasst erweisen, dio aber 
“durch dio Umwelt allein nicht in ihrer Eigonhe! 

* bedingt ind, sondern, vermutl i zeit 
“ Nerechiedeno."Stufon der» Menachheiteontwieklung 
“ darstellen.”” ‘AW 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Functional Affinities of Mam Monkeys, and Apes. 
"By S uckermam Site Dike Me RP 

122 Senin.“ Kepem Peul, Bekah, Bibnee & Ge, 
Zeta 1038. Pres toe 

Dr. Zackormats_ remacks” that _“ goneral_ intent 
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Zur Verhiitung erbkranken Nachwuchses: Gesetz 
193 Sidcttatscangen 2, Drs ote 


Ridhin, P. Rute.” Minchen, Lekriann, 4088. 
a os tae 3 heroitsily df 
‘The law for tho prevention of hereditarily defective 
tiring by sterization which eammo inte. cost on 
Ist January, 1054, is presented by tho authors in this 
velume of 2 page, ging te tad and sede 
mi tory comment 
‘Tho proface and introduction give an exposition of 
th ‘current "viows on the mendalian "mechanism of 
feted it grampi of etary Sea The 
ive simplicity, for Togal preventive. purposes, of 
Giscasea in whiah the berelitaly factors ae Bosthase 
(eg., Huntington's chorea) is contrasted with the much 
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more complicated problems presented by those trans- 
mitted oy Tocomeive factors. In the dominant group 
ly those preonting the deo ned to dent with fr 
reventive purposes. ithe” recessive, apparently 
Keath ‘oltpring may carry tho socesive factor and 
fansmit the diseaso to thelr offspring.  (Deat-mutisn, 
slaucoma, sehizo-phrenia) 

‘Tho scheduled disoases against which the lar can be in- 

Teoblo-mindodaosy, schizophrenia, 
{oli circulate, hereditary opilepey, Huntingtons chores, 
congenital blindness, congonitaldeatness,sovere hereditary 
boa anomalies and subjects of sovarealsolism, 

Special courts nd’ appeal courts ere sot up” with 
rotiion, Yo inion af experts ny oreiy “and 
eychiatry. ‘The limitations and safeguards against a 
‘oom to bo woll thought out and adequate, given proper 
Sdministration. 

Hiabitoal and soxuel criminals aro excluded. These 
aro dealt with by tho criminal courts under the Act, 
24th “November, 1983, which provides for” thelr 
‘emasculation in certain circumstances, 

‘on approved mothods of sterilization of 
rales and females, end fot emasculation of males’ are 














‘appended. J. A. MURRAY, 
‘The Skeleton of British Neolithic Man. By John 
‘Cameron, MD, D.Sc. London : Williams and 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


New Guinea. With Plate G. Sharp. 
Gumakari People of the Suki Creek, New Guinea. By H. H. Sharp, late Government Medical Service, 
Papua: communicated by Professor T. C. Hodson, Cambridge. 

Suki, as far as can be understood, sa foreign name applied to the ered draining the 4 9B 
lagoons and marshes which the Gumak, Titimtaru and Nausaku peoples inhabit. ‘These lagoons 
‘and marshes, which cover an area of approximately 120 to 140 square miles, are enclosed by grass 
and light forest country. The people who inhabit this area are called Wiram by natives in the 
south-west, but the name Gumakari—which is the real name of the stream Suki—is probably the 
correct tribal name. All three, Titimtaru, Gumak and Nausaku, speak the one tongue. The estimated 
‘population of the three villages is in the vicinity of four hundred. 

‘The Gumakari people have inhabited this area for at least the last eighty years, for through a 
prisoner, named Ganga, was traced four generations—the second-born of this genealogical line having 
been born near the present site of Nausaku village. The first-born of this same line gave as his 
birthplace Ubu, somewhere on the upper reaches of the Fly river, so that at some period over eighty 
years ago the Gumakari migrated down the Fly to their present place of abode. 

Life—Dancing, head-hunting and the hunting of game are their main occupations. There is 
‘comparatively little gardening, the people subsisting mainly on sago, game and a crustacean that is 
obtainable in large quantities from the lagoons. 

‘Hereditary chieftainship seems to exist in a more virile form than it was at first thought possible. 
A chief is always rendered certain respect; he is the controller of the cultural lives of the people, 
‘and so holds a power that seems remarkable. A Government officer once asked one of the prisoners 

-what would happen to him if he was 
ordered by the chief to go and kill a 
man and refused to do so. His reply 
was, “I would go.” Refusal to do the 
chief's bidding did not seem to enter 
his mind. A legend has been told in 
which is described tite birth of the 
Gumakari people from an abscess in the 
back of an old man. 

Women accompanying Raiders— 
‘The fact of the women accompanying 
the raiders on the last Weredai raid 
‘was no exeeption—information being to s 
the effect that they always went with oat, saan Guvenas Soon oxen. 
the men, mainly to make sago and 
keep the party in food. It is alleged that on the last raid the women assisted in the killing of 
some Weredai who had escaped into the water. 
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Head-unting.—Heead-hunting plays a most important part in the lives of these people, and is 
a religion with them. Ganga of Gumak, one of the recent Weredai raiders, claims to have taken 
seven heads in his lifetime. ‘Though Weredai have contributed heavily in recent years to this culture, 
‘the real hunting grounds of the Gumakari are higher up the Fly. ‘They, of course, receive reciprocal 
visits from the people up-river. There are no recognized laws in this game; treachery and friendliness 
go hand in hand; the raiders of to-day provide the heads of to-morrow; and so the game has been 
played down the years. One would require a wide knowledge of these people before speaking freely 
‘on the subject of this peculiar custom. ‘The reason for the last Weredai massacre was that there 
were five young widows in the tribe—two in Nausaku and three in Pipitaru—who, by the laws of 
the people, were forbidden sexual intercourse and the flesh of kangaroo until heads had been taken. 
‘The heads were taken, and it was reported in Dara that the young women are now with various 
men of the tribe—not necessarily the ‘big men’ in the raid. 

It is alleged that the Gumakari have generally obtained their heads from a nomadic tribe named 
Sirawa, who live in a huge tract of bamboo-forest country on the eastern bank of the Fly, and 
somewhere to the north and east of Kwima lagoon. They build no villages nor make gardens, and 
they never camp for more than a few days on the one spot. “ They make no tracks,” says Ganga, 
“we have to look for them in the bamboo. Sometimes we do not find them, for they live just like 
“ bush pigs.” Approximate habitat of these people is difficult to show, but Ganga is one personally 
‘acquainted with the locality. 

Curing of Heads.—When a head is taken the victim is killed, if possible, by blows on the body. 
In some instances the head is removed while the victim is alive, and old experienced hunters never 
break @ head. The heads are always carried back 
to the villages of the raiders in their natural state. 
‘This is done with a cane sling (tigi), which holds 
the head by a loop through the throat and mouth. 
One of their ‘head songs ’—which they sing on 
the way back from a raid—was heard; it was of 
a mournful tune, and was something about ‘ The 
dogs are crying.’ 

On return to the village the raiders display 
the newly-acquired heads for all to see in a big 
ceremonial dance that isheld. ‘The dance lasts all 
night, and when it is over the heads are given to 
special men of the village for curing. The head, 
by this time, is in a very advanced stage of 
decomposition, but this does not, it was asserted, 
affect the skill of the curer. ‘The hair is firstly 
removed, then the skin—the latter by making a cut from the nape of the neck to the centre of the 
scalp. After carefully scraping the skin and removing all adhering flesh, it is placed in the sun to dry. 
‘The skull is treated in a like manner—the brains being drawn from their cavity by the teeth of the 
curer. Skin and skull are left in the sun for ono day only—just sufficient to dry both—and at night 
‘are placed on a platform to smoke. The following morning the cavities in the skull are filled with 
mud, and a bamboo frame—to keep the profile in form—is made running from the base of the skull, 
across the top, and meeting an artificial lower jaw—also of bamboo. It is this frame that gives the 
hhead such an elongated appearance. The frame completed, the skin is drawn over and a filling of 
dried grass is stuffed hard between skin and skull, to tauten the skin and prevent further decomposition. 
‘The skin is then sewn up by the original cut at the back of the head. 

Ears and nose are kept in form on the head. After two days of smoking, the head is ready to 
be decorated and hung up in the house of the owner. These heads always smell disagreeably, and 
if left in an unused house for any length of time invite the attention of bugs and ants. ‘Two or 
three years is the period a head will remain in good condition; after they have been kept for such 
‘a period they are buried in the forest. No ceremonial is attached. 1H. H. SHARP. 
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Race. Morant. 
‘A Biometrician’s View of Race in Man. By G. M. Morant, D.Sc., Department of Bugenics, University 
College, London. 

(i) Introduetion, 126 


The importance of the racial factor in anthropology scarcely needs to be emphasized, and it 
must be admitted that unless some practical method of discriminating and measuring the 
affinities of different races of man can be devised there can be little hope of tracing the course of 
human evolution in any detail. The fact that marked physical differences are often found between 
groups of people inhabiting different parts of the world will not be denied by anyone, but when it 
comes to saying exactly what is meant by race and how the problems which involve the idea of race 
may be handled in practice there is a marked diversity of opinion. ‘The following is an attempt to 
explain the ideas on this question which are used by a biometrician. No rigid definition is aimed at. 
In practice, at least, we are continually talking about race without reference to any rigid definition 
of the term and there is some excuse for this as it may be necessary to handle a thing for some time 
before being able to say exactly what it is. An approach to the subject entirely from the practical 
side—so that as few as possible a priori assumptions regarding the nature of the material are made— 
may appear to be logically unjustifiable, but if such a procedure leads to useful results it is, in fact, 
sufficiently justified and a more logical interpretation may come later. 

‘The concept of race in man is best considered first, not with reference to total populations—for 
which anthropological data are never available—but in terms of groups (or ‘ samples’ as they are 
‘usually called) from total populations. A procedure is required which can be used in practice. Ideally 
it may be stated that if two samples taken at random from two different racially homogeneous assem- 
blies of people are such that certain physical characters of the individuals forming one sample do not 
differ from those of the individuals forming the other sample to a greater extent than would be expected 
‘as a result of chance selection, then the two samples may be considered to represent the same race 
‘and henee, in default of other evidence, the two assemblies from which they were taken may be con- 
sidered to belong to the same race. Considerable elucidation and some modification of such a definition 
of racial identity is needed before it can be applied in practice. It is first necessary to specify the 
characters which can be used legitimately for such a purpose, the ways in which they may be compared 
and the criteria by aid of which a sample may be recognized as having been drawn at random from a 
racially homogeneous population. 

i) Phe Choice of Characters to be used in Racial Comparisons. 

‘The physical characters which can be most profitably used for the purpose of investigating racial 
identity or divergence are determined primarily from experience of data collected for them, but partly, 
‘also, from theoretical considerations. ‘Their choice becomes modified as our knowledge extends and, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the best characters to use must be considered those which give 
the most reasonable results. It is probable that the vast majority of physical characters—both 
morphological and physiological—are capable of making some racial distinctions, and it is, in fact, 
‘unusual to find any such characters which appear to be constant for all modem races of man, But 
characters are obviously of unequal value and the evidence of some—such as body weight, for example 
—may be positively misleading when the purpose in view is to unravel phylogenetic relationships. 
Experience has shown repeatedly that no single character, or group of a small number of characters, 
is capable of providing any solution of this problem which can be considered at all reasonable and the 
fact that such limited evidence is likely to mislead entirely can easily be demonstrated. Ifa number 
of characters known to be of racial significance are used in the comparison of samples drawn from two 
widely divergent racial populations—a Western European and an Oriental, sey—then it wil usually 
be found that several, if not the majority, of the chosen characters will fail to distinguish the two 
samples and the evidence for dissimilarity will depend entirely on the few remaining. But if these 
few had been omitted it might have been concluded that the two samples represented the same race, 
which would be a highly unreasonable result, ‘The same will be found in a similar comparison of 
another pair of samples drawn from any other two widely divergent populations, but the incidence of 
distinguishing and non-distinguishing characters will be different. ‘The inter-racial correlations 
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between the characters believed to be of greatest racial significance are usually not high, and pairs of 
such characters may be found which are quite uncorrelated inter-racially. ‘This observed state of 
affairs emphasizes the essential need, which is often not appreciated, for basing racial classification 
on the evidence provided by a considerable number of characters. It is usually found that the results 
become more reasonable according as the number of characters, considered in conjunction, on which 
they are based is increased. ‘The realization of this need, which may be illustrated in another way, is 
of vital importance. There will be little danger in assuming that the racial history of modern man 
since Neolithic times, say, has been extremely complex. If a three«timensional model representing it 
can be imagined it would resemble a web of irregular pattern rather than a ramifying tree, since the 
crossing between different branches must have occurred frequently. ‘The most valuable single charac- 
ter can only arrange the races in linear order and this obviously cannot represent their inter-relation- 
ships. The two-dimensional arrangement provided by two characters will also be far too simple and 
the evidence of ten or more characters of racial significance may be needed before it will be possible to 
obtain any clear picture of the actual situation. 
(a) Skeletal Characters. 

‘The choice of characters which can be made in practice may now be considered. ‘The populations 
from which samples can be drawn are of two kinds, viz. dead and living, and these must be dealt 
with separately. In the case of the former the characters may be chosen from among all relating to 
the skeleton, though actually, for a variety of reasons, there are far more data available for the cranium! 
than for all other parts of the skeleton put together. ‘These are of a quantitative nature, comprising 
measurements of the size and shape of the cranium as a whole and of all its principal parts. It is 
found that the vast: majority of these quantitative characters differ in their averages from race to 
race, though with very varying degrees of significance. Most of the inter-racial correlations between 
them are not high. A certain selection of all the quantitative cranial characters is made, for practical 
or theoretical reasons, and according to one technique which has been quite extensively used $1 are 
retained for the purpose of comparing different samples. ‘The evidence of all these 31 is taken into 
account, whenever possible, in estimating whether two samples may be considered to represent the 
same race or not. It is suggested that when in the comparison of two samples all these characters 
show differences which are no larger than ones which can be attributed to chance selection in drawing 
the samples—i.e,, in statistical terms when they show no ‘significant’ differences—and when the 
necessary conditions regarding the nature of the samples are fulfilled, then it will be safe to assume that 
‘as far as can be told from the available evidence the two samples represent the same race. Such a con- 
clusion will be of little value if the samples are too small, but it is found in practice that it can be 
relied on with safety for samples made up by 50 or more crania, Tho ultimate justification for the 
‘procedure indicated lies in the fact that it gives reasonable results. As an example of what is meant 
by an unreasonable result, one may take the case of small samples, each made up by fewer than 20 
individuals, say. It is usually found for a sample of this size that it cannot be distinguished from 
three or four other and larger samples which can be distinguished from one another and which are 
hence supposed to represent different races. This is a clear indication that the evidence is insufficient 
to decide to which particular race the small sample belongs. By applying the method indicated, 
cranial samples made up by 50 or more individuals have never been judged to represent the same 
ace except in cases where such identity was to be expected owing to what was otherwise known of the 
souroes from which the samples were drawn, or when the cause of the postulated racial identity could 
be reasonably explained. Cases of samples of the sufficient size indicated believed to represent 
distinctly different xaces and showing no significant differences for the selected characters have not 
hitherto been met with in several thousand comparisons. One objection to this test of racial identity 
may be made. The cranium is only part of the skeleton and surely all parts ought to be taken into 
consideration in order to make the test as efficient and conclusive as possible. Precisely the same 
‘method could be applied equally well to a group of characters representing all the principal parts of the 
skeleton, but this is not as yet a practical proposition owing to lack of data. ‘The material for the 


* Cranium is used here to denote tho whole skeleton of the head exeopt the lower jaw. 
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lower jaw is rather more extensive than that available for any other part of the skeleton except the 
cranium, When it is dealt with alone the test for racial identity appears to break down, Samples 
‘composed of 50 or more individuals believed to representtwo distinetly different races may occasionally 
be found such that they show no significant differences between any of the sclected characters. This 
may mean that samples of a larger size than any at present available are needed in order to secure an 
effective test of racial differentiation, or that the characters used are not the best for the purpose, or 
that the mandible alone is in fact incapable of providing an effective solution to the problem. 

‘There is a further point of considerable interest. ‘The selected measurements of the cranium may. 
be somewhat arbitrarily divided into two groups, one relating to the facial skeleton and the other to the 
brain-box. If either group is dealt. with separately the test appears to break down again. Samples 
believed to represent distinctly different races may occasionally be found to have all the selected 
characters of the facial skeleton undifferentiated, or to have all the characters of the brain-box 
undifferentiated, but never to have all the characters of both kinds undifferentiated. The consideration 
of both groups of characters in conjunction is thus essential in order to secure an effective test of racial 
identity and the inclusion of data relating to other parts of the skeleton as well, when this becomes 
possible, will obviously be an added advantage, though not, perhaps, an essential condition. ‘The 
choice of characters which can be used most effectively for the purpose required will doubtless become 
modified as our knowledge increases. 





(b) Characters of the Living. 

‘The available characters which can be used to test racial identity and which relate to individuals 
forming samples from living populations may be grouped as: (a) head and body measurements; 
() hair, skin and eye colours, observations on the form and texture of the hair, and special characters 
such as the epicanthic fold and steatopyga; (c) physiological measurements, ‘The majority of the 
usual anthropometric measurements which have been recorded for the purpose of aiding racial 
comparisons provide indirect measures of the lengths and proportions of different parts of the 
skeleton. Unfortunately they are more difficult to record with accuracy than are skeletal measure- 
‘ments and, owing to the lack of standardization in the techniques that have been employed, many 
of the comparisons that have been made between such samples are of doubtful value. It may be 
presumed, however, that valid comparisons can usually be made between samples recorded by the 
same observer, or by a group of observers working together. ‘The test for racial identity is then the 
same as for the cranium after a suitable choice of the available characters has been made, though 
the total number it is possible to use is generally more restricted for the living samples. ‘The numbers 
are usually larger for living individuals than for skeletal samples, however, which is a great 
advantage, So far as it has been possible to apply the method to living material, it has 
hitherto yielded reasonable results. ‘The fact that skeletal measurements—whether found directly 
or from the living body—have proved to give satisfactory estimates of racial identity or divergence 
is doubtless due to their stability. It is known—mainly from the study of Egyptian material—that 
the cranial type of a population may persist with very slight modification for some thousands of years. 
Skin and eye colours and the colour and other characters of the hair are obviously valuable racial 
criteria, but there are, as yet, no large body of exact data relating to them. By themselves they clearly 
provide insufficient evidence to establish racial identity, but they may profitably be used in con- 
junction with anthropometric characters. The case of physiological measurements is, perhaps, rather 
different. Sufficient data from which a judgment of their value could be obtained appear to be only 
available as yet for blood-groups. It has been shown that these make well-marked racial distinctions, 
but it does not follow necessarily that they will hence be found to be of any value in aiding the 
unravelment of racial relationships and, indeed, itis possible that they may mislead in this connection. 
If the blood-groups fail to distinguish two samples it would clearly be unsafe to conclude from this 
fact alone that they represent the same race. Most anthropologists are prejudiced, perhaps, in favour 
of thé morphological characters with which they are familiar. ‘They may assume, for example, that 
skeletal characters are more stable, and hence of greater value, than any physiological characters. 
‘The biometrician is not committed to any such theories, and he would say that the ultimate test of the 
value of blood-groups in particular, and of physiological characters in general, for the particular 
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purpose in view must demand on whether, when sufficient data have accumulated for them, they will 
‘be found to provide reasonable results in practice. Meanwhile the orthodox view that morphological 
characters ate of far more importance in phylogenetic investigations than ‘ non-morphological,’ or 
functional, characters may still be said to hold the field. Even if blood-groups and other physiological 
characters do not prove helpful in aiding the particular problem of racial classification, they may 
still be of great anthropological interest, for they may well be found to be of the utmost importance in 
connection with problems of racial selection. 
(iil) Methods of Comparison. 

‘The ways in which the characters selected may be compared can now be considered. Nearly all 
those referred to above are of a quantitative nature and quantitative expression is capable of being 
given to characters such as integumentary colours. In recent years the necessity for the use of metrical 
methods has become more and more realized and, as far a3 problems connected with the races of 
modern man are concerned, no other methods are of vital importance. ‘The necessity for statistical 
treatment of the metrical data has not been s0 generally recognized hitherto. One of Quetelet’s 
conceptions, however—viz. that of Pomme moyen—has been widely used and its usefulness is now 
beyond question. ‘The ‘ type’ of a sample is that hypothetical individual who possesses all characters 
equal to the averages given by all the individuals forming the sample and the primary comparison is 
that between the ‘types’ of two samples. Absolute equality in the averages is never found, of 
course, but if, as the result of statistical estimation, there are found to be no differences which are 
greater than ones which would be expected as the result of chance selection from the same population, 
then it may be concluded that the two samples represent the same race, as far as this evidence can 
tell. This rebult is not one on which reliance can be placed unless the samples are sufficiently large. 
The method really gives a measure of the probability that the two samples represent the same race, 
not a proof of identity of race, but under certain conditions such probal may be used pro- 
‘visionally by the practical worker as if they were definitely established facts. Paramount importance 
is thus attached to the averages or means of samples, and it may be asked whether other of their 
features should not also be taken into consideration in a test of racial identity. Some of these features 
actually have to be considered before it ean he concluded that the samples are suitable ones to use for 
such a test and others are not generally considered in this connection. 


Gv) The Choice of Samples. 

‘It must next be asked : What criteria can be used to decide whether any sample is a suitable 

one to use in testing racial identity or divergence? The conditions already stated are that it should 
have been selected at random and that the population from which it was drawn should be racially 
homogeneous. The question of random selection may be considered first. ‘The individuals forming 
‘the sample must be of one sex only and all must be adult, since most of the characters used show 
sexual differences and are subject to age changes before maturity is reached. ‘The racial comparison 
of samples of immature individuals can be made, but this presents a far more difficult problem. Also, 
‘the samples should only represent the normal population and this is a more difficult condition to fulfil. 
Any individuals who are obviously of foreign origin, or who are abnormal in such a way that the 
characters used are likely to be exceptional for them should be excluded. Skeletons affected by 
pathological conditions, or hospital and asylum inmates, will thus provide unsuitable material as a rule. 
But the population remaining, after such obvious cases have been excluded, will not usually be homo- 
geneous as far as the characters on which racial comparisons are to be based are concerned. Certain of 
its component groups may show differences in these characters which are not due to racial diversity. 
A sample of soldiers, for example, in a civilized country not possessing a conscript service will form a 
selected group, and differences may be observed between different social or occupational classes. Tt 
frequently happens that samples drawn entirely from one or other of these groups are the only ones 
available. But the differences between such special parts of the same total population are usually 
quite small, and if it can be shown that they do not exceed a certain order then it may be concluded 
that they do not indicate differences of race. Tt may be found, of course, in some cases that samples 
drawn from two different classes, say, are so divergent that they must be supposed to represent different 
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races. One other kind of group is likely to show well-marked peoulatities for the selected characters, 
viz, one made up by a number of individuals belonging to the same family. A racially homogeneous 
population is always made up by a number of inter-related familes which will differ from one 
‘another significantly. It is hence necessary to choose samples which are to be used in racial com- 
parisons in such a way that each represents a number of different families and with no single family 
represented by an appreciably larger proportion of individuals than any other. ‘This condition is 
necessarily fulfilled if the sample is a large one drawn from a contemporaneous population. Suppose, 
however, that it is made up by all the people living at one time in a small town, Some blood-related 
‘groups may bear appreciable proportions to the total number of individuals and it may be found that 
the sample does differ significantly from other small samples representing neighbouring towns. It is 
generally not necessary to conclude in such cases that there are different races represented in each 
‘town, but only that there are local variants of the same race. 
(v) Tests of Racial Homogeneity. 

Finally, a definition is required of racial homogeneity and the practical aspects of this conception 
may be considered first. It has been stated that in order to test whether two samples represent the 
same race it is necessary that each should have been drawn from a racially homogeneous population. 
‘We appear to be reasoning in a circle, but practical experience may be appealed to in order to settle on 
point @appui. ‘The necessity for stating that the samples must be drawn from populations which are 
racially homogeneous can be readily appreciated. Suppose for a moment that we know exactly what 
is meant by a homogeneous race and that two samples are available each of which is made up by & 
number of individuals representing number of different races, and the populations of some towns in 
‘the United States can be imagined to provide such samples. ‘These samples may not differ signifi- 
cantly in any of their mean characters, but it would obviously be fallacious to conclude that: they 
represent the same racially homogeneous population. If only one sample from a particular population 
is available, then the question of whether this population is racially homogeneous or not can only be 
‘answered from an examination of this single sample. It is at this point that an appeal must be 
‘made to practical experience. Numerous samples are available which are believed to have been drawn 
‘atrandom from populations which are believed to be racially homogeneous. ‘The nature of these samples 
makes it possible to decide whether a new sample has been drawn in the same way from a similarly 
constituted population, It is frequently found that a collection of individuals for which the re- 
{quired data are available can be conveniently divided into several sub-groups. A series of Anglo- 
Saxon erania, for example, which has been derived from a number of cemeteries in different parts 
of England used at different periods may make it possible to compare different local, regional or 
secular sub-groups, if the number of individuals represented is large enough, or archaeological evidence 
may suggest other sub-divisions. Such sub-groups are first compared with one another and if no 
Significant differences can be found between them they are pooled to provide a sample which is to be 
‘ised in racial comparisons. More abundant material may become available later and it may then be 
found that there are significant differences between the sub-groups, but at the time their pooling is 
justified as far as the available evidenco can tell. ‘The samples now referred to are s0 constituted that 
ho significant differences can be found between the constituent parts into which they can be naturally 
divided, Any pair of such samples taken from populations inhabiting different countries, say, will 
generally show some mean measurements which differ very significantly, but experience has shown 
that they tend to be alike in showing approximately equal variabilites. ‘The relative degrees of 
‘variability of two samples can only be estimated with safety by comparing certain constants of 
‘Variation in the case of ali the characters available and if any selection of these is used the conclusion 
may be misleading. ‘The approximate equality in variability of samples of the kind indicated is » 
striking fact. ‘Those derived from civilized and primitive communities usually show some significant 
differences in variability, but still only small absolute differences. ‘The most marked exceptions are 
found for samples from communities which are known to have been segregated for considerable periods, 
‘such as certain island peoples, and for these the variation shown may be appreciably smaller than for 
other samples. Series showing peculiarly large variation are occasionally found. This experience 
makes it possible to formulate a test to assertain whether a new sample may be considered to represent 
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racially homogeneous population or not. Having first shown that the sub-groups of the new sample— 
if any can be distinguished—show no significant differences in mean values, its constants of variation 
are then compared with those of the available samples believed to represent racially homogeneous 
populations which are believed to be similar in constitution to the population from which the new 
‘sample was obtained, A sample from a Western European country, for example, would be compared 
with other European samples, or, when possible, with other samples from the same country, while one 
from a Polynesian island would be compared with any available from other Polynesian islands. If 
the new sample is found to be appreciably less variable than the other samples with which it may be 
compared, it will be suspected that it was selected in some particular way and not at random, and if 
appreciably more variable it must be concluded that the new sample does not represent a racially 
homogencous population. But if no appreciable differences in variability are found the new sample 
will be accepted as representing a racially homogeneous population. Such a test is not a rigid one, and 
absolute equality in variation cannot be insisted on, but its application leads to reasonable results in 
practice, It is conchided that the majority of samples which are available may be considered to repre. 

sent racially homogeneous populations and the variability of such samples is actually very considerable. 
‘They lead to the result that for the majority of characters used intra-racial variability is usually 
‘greater—and for some characters very considerably greater—than inter-racial variability, that is to 
say, the individuals belonging to the same racially homogeneous population show greater differences, 
on the average, than those found between different racial types. Such a conclusion does not invalidate 
the methods used as it may be supposed due to the essential nature of the material. It might be 
suggested that before a sample is accepted as representing a homogeneous racial population some 
condition other than that of its variability being of a certain order should also be fulfilled. Other 
tests suggested for this purpose have not been of much aid in practice, however. One which has been 
discussed is that of the form of the distributions given by metrical characters. Quetelet was the first 
to show that the normal curve of errors is often capable of giving a close representation of the distri- 
butions shown by series of anthropometric data and this has been amply verified from the material 
collected since his day. ‘The distributions given by samples presumed to represent a single race are 
almost invariably approximately normal in form. But the same will often be observed for samples 
which are known to ‘be racially heterogeneous. ‘The test of normality is thus of little value for the 
particular purpose in view, though the racial homogeneity of a sample would certainly be suspect if 
it failed to give approximately normal distributions. Bi-modal distributions have been discussed 
in this connection as affording evidence of racial heterogeneity, but actually they have hardly ever 
been met with in anthropometric practice. ‘The evidence of correlations found between pairs-of 
metrical characters for a particular sample does not appear to aid the purpose in view. 

(vi) The Presumed Nature of Raciat Popitlations. 

A biometrician’s conception of race in man is derived primarily from the statistical study of 
samples of the kinds discussed above. His methods are essentially descriptive and they do not 
presuppose any particular theory of individual or racial inheritance. They may become modified — 
and the choice of characters Will almost certainly become modified—as knowledge increases. 
Having leat to handle the material in a way which appears to lead to profitable results, the 
biometrician postulates certain theories with regard to the races of modern man. He supposes that 
every one of these has been derived from very diverse elements. Inter-marriage between a number 
of families of different and, possibly, very diverse origins for several generations—a process which 
usually, but not necessarily, takes place in a particular region—leads to a population with 
distinctive and stable characters which is said to constitute a homogeneous race. ‘The existence of 

* such a population is indicated by an analysis of samples taken from it. The diverse elements from 
which a racially homogeneous population sprang cannot be estimated by any direct means, but it 
may be possible to estimate them by comparing the characters of samples representing the 
population considered as a whole with those of samples from other similarly constituted populations. 
It is here that a fundamental difference must be noted from anthropologists who endeavour to 
distinguish ancestral types in a miscegenated group. The possibility of being able to differentiate, 
from a study of physical characters, the diverse racial origins of individuals whose ancestors have 
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inter-married for a considerable number of generations is definitely questioned by the biometrician, 
He would say that, properly speaking, the conception of race does not apply to individuals except 
in s0 far as they are members of a group of inter-marrying families. ‘The individual is the unit, as 
in a census retum, but problems of race are essentially concerned with groups. Most samples 
available have to be accepted as representing racially homogeneous populations and they show very 
considerable variability. ‘The wide range of intra-racial variation is sometimes supposed to vitiate 
‘the whole conception of race applied to modern populations—and such variation is an essential 
feature of the material—but it does not in fact invalidate the conception of racially homogeneous 
groups. ‘The biometrician does not speak of a “ pure race ” and it is not clear how such a term could 
be defined with reference to modern man. Finally, it may be pointed out that the methods of 
‘comparing samples discussed above do not always lead to the conelusion that one particular racially 
homogeneous population can always be clearly distinguished from all others. It may be found that 
‘two adjoining populations grade into one another and that no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn 
between them. This condition can easily be explained as being due to varying grades of blood- 
‘admixture between representatives of the two racial populations. @. M. MORANT. 


Spzar-Throwing. Curwen. 
Spear-Throwing with a Cord. By E. Cecil Curwen, M.A., F.S.A. 

‘Throwing a light spear or javelin by means ofa cord is a variant ofthe method of using 97] 
a throwing-stick. Both devices greatly increase the effective range of the missile by virtually 
lengthening the arm, so that during the act of throwing the spear passes through an are of a much 
Jarger circle than would otherwise be the case. 

A throwing-cord is of two kinds : (1) it may be fastened to the spear-shaft and be released from 
the hand at the end of the act of throwing; this kind was used (Professor Henry Balfour tells me) 
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by the Romans (amentum), Greeks (@yxtXq), Btruscans, Scandinavians and Irish—by the last- 
named down to the end of the 17th century ; it is still used in Nigeria. (2) The cord may be retained 
in the hand, releasing itself automatically from the spear at the end of the throw. This form was 
‘employed (again on the information of Professor Balfour) by the New Caledonians and by some natives 
of the Now Hebrides, and also in the form of a whip-sling by the Maori. It is the second method which 
forms the subject of this note, and it is described with the purpose of recording its technique which 
seems to be very little known in England. 

‘When at school the writer learnt to throw bamboo arrows with paper feathers in this way, and 
subsequently applied it to throwing a light javelin for amusement. ‘The javelin is about 4} fect long, 
weighs 13 oz., and is fitted with a east bronze head. ‘The cord should be 12 to 18 inches longer than 
the javelin, and has a large knot at one end and a loop at the other. ‘The knotted end is attached 
+o the tail end of the shaft by taking a simple half-hitch round it, the returning cord passing over the 
knot as shown in the accompanying sketch. A slight notch cut in the shaft here prevents slipping. 
‘The right little finger is inserted into the loop at the other end of the cord, and enough tums of the cord 
‘passed round the palm and one or more fingers to enable the hand to grasp the spear-shaft, close to 
the head with the cord taut along the shaft (see upper sketch). 
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The method of throwing is illustrated by the lower diagram which is traced from a slow-motion 

film of an actual throw. The arm is kept straight, as in bowling at cricket, and not as in throwing a 

cricket-ball, The shaft is grasped cleso to the metal head with the tips of the fingers and thumb 

only, enabling quick release at the right moment. As the hand approaches the vertical position the 

shaft is released and a steady pull forward on the cord. sends the spear flying evenly with great force. 

As it advances the cord drops off. It is essential to avoid any kind of jerk or flick; it must be a steady 

swing of the whole body, and the longest throws are the ones entailing the least effort of the arms 

and shoulders. Naturally it is a question of knack, and some practice is required. ‘The earliest efforts 

are attended by no little danger to bystanders in all directions. , 
‘A good throw will be one of 70 yards or over. ‘Throws over 80 or even 90 yards have been recorded, 

but are rare. Accuracy in aiming can be developed by practice, but one should begin young. The 

writer once recorded a direct hit on a target consisting of a bamboo stick at 56 yards, but repetition of 

the feat cannot be guaranteed. B. CRCIL CURWEN. 


Africa. «  Olderogge. 

Survivals of the Throwing-knife in Darfur. By Dr. D. Olderogge, Museum of Anthropology and 

Ethnography, Leningrad. 

128 1 is tally sssumed that, the use of the throwing nife in Dacfor is not proved. In 
any case, on maps supplied with the work of Thomas? showing the distribution of this weapon 

in Sudan, only regions to the west of Darfur (Teda, Sara and many other tribes) and to the east of 

it (the tribes of the White Nile) are indicated. Darfur is not among these regions. It seems, 





Fic. 1. AUS TumowING EXITE (WoODEN) Tow ORWERAL suDAN. Fics. 2 3, 4. rox 
STIGES OF MABUODAKS “KOURDADS” (ACCORDING TO THE DRAWINGS OF MOM. ET TUNtst). 
Fig. 6. “KULBEDA” THROWING ENIFE (BERTA). 


however, that Darfur is not an exception: this throwing weapon was once distributed there also. 
Some observations of Mohammad Ibn Omar et-Tunisi® may be of interest in this case. 

* Thomas ; The African Throwing-Inife, IRA, 1; _* Mohammad Bba-Omar elTouney: Voyage aw 
1025, p. 129. Comparo also—Schurz : Das Wurfmesser Darfour. ‘Traduit par Perron. Paris, 1845. Pp. 160, 
der Negor. Upe. 1889. ct sui. 
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Among other courtiers of the Sultan of Darfur Mohammad et-Tunisi mentions a certain group 
of old women called habbobah, Omitting the question (however interesting it may be) of their 
role and meaning, I should like to draw attention to the fact that they, according to Mohammad 
et-Tunisi, took part in certain ceremonies, during which they used iron sticks of a very peculiar form, 
making a curious noise by clashing them one against another. Mohammad et-Tunisi gives a drawing of 
these sticks and informs us that they were called kourbadj. The picture itself reveals great resem- 
‘ance between thes sticks and the throwing knives; they have, however, more gromotrica 
forms. 

Tt can be seen that these sticks are really connected with throwing-knives by their designation 
Kurbadj. The Sudan Arabs, according to Nachtigal, called their throwing-knives Kurbadsch. 
This name is widely spread—for instance, among the Sara tribe these knives are still called Kurbai®. 
‘We meet this term, however, not only in the district of lake Chad. I am inclined to think 
that the same name is used in Eastern Sudan, The tribes Bedja and Bertat, according to 
Hartmann and Junkert, called their throwing-knives by the name Kulbeda or Quibeda, It is 
obvious, that both these designations—Kurbadj and Kulbeda (the last with * Vocalauslaut’) are 
but variants of the same word. Thus all the area of distribution of the throwing-knife is closely 
connected. 

‘The throwing-knife is still preserved both in the western and the eastern regions of Darfur; 
in Darfur itself it survives only in court rituals of the Sultan. We can only guess the reasons of 
the modification and transformation of the throwing-knife from a war weapon into a ritual one, 
Very likely, that the throwing-knife was once used in Darfur for beating the time in dances. 
‘Nachtigal’, indeed, shows us that the throwing-knives are used as peculiar musical instruments, 
making a noise when clashed one against the other. 

‘As a war-weapon the throwing-knife was replaced in Darfur by other weapons brought by the 
Arabs, and remains only in rituals which evidently had more deeply pre-islamie (may-be pre-arabic) 


bs D. OLDEROGGE 








Excavations at Tell Duweir, Palestine: Wellcome Archaological Research Expedition, 1933-1934. By 
JL, Starkey, Field Director. 

The Annual Exhibition of Antiquities from Tell Duweir, Palestine: 1988-1084 Bxcava- 4 99 
tions of the Wellcome Archeological Research Expedition to the Near East will be held at 
2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, 2 July-21 July, 11 to 5 daily, free without tiokets; evenings, 
4th, 12th, 20th till 8 p.m. 

‘The Wellcome Archeological Research Expedition to the Near East has now concluded the second, 
season at ‘Tell Duweir, Palestine, a site on the edge of the foothills, 25 miles south-west of Jerusalem. 

It is now established that the area of Early Copper remains covers at least 150 acres, including 
the ruins of a large dolmen, which indicates that this site marks a centre of economic life unparalleled 
as yet in the Shephelah. Its subsequent story records a continuous decrease of population and a 
corresponding shrinkage of size. When its last phase was reached during the history of Judab, we 
find that the city was confined to the crest of the Tell and no dwellings have so far been located beyond 
the outer fortifications. 

‘Across the western valley flanking the ‘Tell, we have examined the upper terrace of a limestone 
ridge, which was honeycombed with caverns, varying considerably in size. They had all been artificially 
enlarged and adapted as dwellings in the Early Bronze Age, and re-used at a slightly later date as 
Durial places. Specimens of metal work were rare, a small copper dagger and a few pins belonged 
to the interments, and a heavy gold bead is unique for this early period, which is contemporary with 
proto-early dynastic age in Egypt. 








2 Contral Mus. of Ethnology in Moscow, Invertory, (Bedja Abu Rof): Leningrad, Acad. of So, Mus. of 
Ni. X-6-56. Ethnography. Nr. 104-40-1-2.” (Collection Juncker.) 
¢ Hartmann: Z.f. Hthnol. 1879, XI Bd. Taf. IH, 6 * Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, TL, 434. 
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Rough castings in copper from open moulds are among the surface finds, which must be dated 
to a later phase of the same culture. ‘The pottery was hand made, and the tourette was only used to 
throw the neck; the ledge, and pierced lug handle, was more usual and, where red hamatite slip had 
deen used, the surface was pebble bumished. Evidenee of finely-woven textiles was shown in the 
sharp impress inside small pottery bowls. Groups of olive presses, referred to in earlier literature as 
“cup marks,’ generally occur in elose conne 
with the dwellings. 

Lower down on the side of the ridge, a large 
necropolis, of the latest stage of the same culture, 
has been worked. ‘The normal type of tomb is a 
small oval chamber, approached by a shallow 
shaft, in which the tightly contracted burial was 
placed, equipped with a dagger, or dart, a tall 
ovoid water jar, a squat two-handled food vessel, 
and sometimes an open bowl. This cemetery 
should be equated in date with Middle Old 
‘Kingdom in Egypt. 

At the North-west comer of the Tell, we have 
uncovered a large section of the Hyksos fosse, and 
the plastered revetment which rose from it. ‘The 
upper levels of this revetment were partially des- 
troyed by builders of the Iron Age fortifications 
(Jewish period); we have now traced the outer 
wall of this later system of defence, which com- 
pletely encircles the mound. The inner, or city 
wall, has yet to be cleared, and we have only 
‘examined that part adjoining the city gate. The 
entrance to the city through these later fortifications was up a sloping causeway to an outer gate in the 
south wall of a bastion at the South-west corner. 

‘The Tell is crowned with the ruins of the Persian residency, superimposed on the much larger 
palace-fort of the Jewish period. ‘The latter was destroyed late in the sixth century ».0., when the 
‘two defence walls were razed and the whole town was burnt. 

On the lower slopes at the North-west comer of the mound, rock-cut tombs of the sixth-seventh 

centuries 8.0, and large chamber tombs of the 
Middle Bronze Age were cleared. High in the 
packing of the Hyksos revetment, a tunnel was 
found and traced to points where it was bisected 
by the foundations of the Jewish defence wall. The 
passage is presumably the work of attacking forces, 
at the close of the Hyksos domination and is 
reminiscent of the tunnels at ‘Tell el Ajjul. 

In the rock, and sealed off by the constructional 
packing, were tombs of the Early Middle Bronze 
Age type, containing pottery, including button 
base juglets, in red or black ware, with pricked 
decoration, which are therefore shown to precede 
these fortifications in time. 

Over the lower filling of the fosse, we have 

















pee "LOVE, SHOWING Aaa SRIeE ee PEATE, discovered a small temple, consisting of a square 
RUBBISH PIT IN RIGHT FOREGROUND. sanctuary, containing the altar and the shrine 





* Samples of all early metal work have been submitted to Dr. C. H, Desch, FARS., National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington. 
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behind, with two small store chambers to the south. Free standing benches are arranged on three 
sides of the sanctuary, which is entered from the north through a narrow ante-toom. This 
uilding has been burnt out, and the ashes were subsequently consolidated and covered with mud 
deposit. On the floor of the raised shrine a large collection of toilet utensils in ivory, glass and 
faience was found, together with scarabs bearing the name of Amenhetep III, notably one of his 
large commemorative issues recording the killing of 102 lions by the tenth year of his reign. Hun- 
Greds of offering bowls, with vessels used in the temple service, were in position on the floor. 
Particular mention should be made of the bowl for libations on a tall pottery stand, right of 
‘healer, th arg otlery Bites’ mes oferta, tothe Ie, ede occa ener el foot 
laver. 

Beyond the south and east wall was a great deposit of refuse from the building, containing 
fragments of innumerable pottery vessels, masses of animal bones, broken glass, faience, beads, 
ivory inlay and a hand about three-quarters life size in the latter material. From the upper 
level of this deposit was a small faience plaque of Rameses II and close to it the greater part 
of a tall ewer decorated with figures of gazclles, trees and a lion; above is a band of inscrip- 
tion, boldly painted in early Canaanite script, similar to the Beth Shemesh ostracon on the one 
hand and the Sinai alphabet on the other. Authorities who have seen the inscription differ in the 
suggested translation; that it is of a dedicatory nature, and was written from left to right, 
seems evident, and all are in agreement that the first groups of signs should read M-T-N, ‘a gift’ 
or ‘ offering” 

‘The destruction of the temple cannot be later than 1262 ».c., but the date of its foundation cannot: 
be ascertained until the lower levels of the structure are examined next season. J. L. STARKEY. 
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Personal Names among the latmul Tribe (Sepik River). Summary of « Communication presented by 
@. Bateson, 5 June, 1934. 

‘he Intl tribe is divided into patrilineal moieties, ench of which is rubdivided into 4 90) 
patrilineal clans, and further into unnamed patrilineal lines. Adopted children receive clan 
membership from both their own father and their adopted father, and later they pass on this double 
membership to their descendants. In this way it has come about that a large and increasing pro- 
portion of individuals are members of two or more clans, and a given individual may even be a 
member of both moieties. ‘This might seem to offer sufficient possiblities for complication (for which 
the natives have a pronounced taste), but matters are made still more involved by the effort to 
‘preserve matrilineal as well as patrilineal links. Exogemy does not follow any regular pattem, 80 
‘that any two clans may be linked together by a marriage, and the natives preserve these links over 
many generations. For example, if two sisters marry into clans A and B respectively, their descen- 
ants in those two clans for many generations will regard each other as classificatory brothers. ‘This 
elaborate linking together of the community is preserved diagrammatically by means of a system of 
Personal Names, without which, indeed, it would probably be impossible to keep the complications 
‘lear. A person has the following sorts of names :— 

1. Patrilineal names, from the various clans of which he is a member. These names are repeated 
from grandfather to grandson, a boy being regarded as a reincarnation of one of his grandfathers, 
real or classificatory. 

2, Matrilineal names, given by the mother's brother. A child may have matrilineal names from 
several different sources; indeed, it is more especially the distant classificatory mother's brothers 
who give these names, thereby diagrammatizing the matrilineal links resulting from marriages in 
the distant past. 

3. Patrilineal secret names. 4, Matrilineal initiatory names. 

‘There is a tendency to steal names from other clans, and this leads to  highly-developed 
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technique of debate in which great erudition is displayed—a man learned in names having several 
thousand in his head. Those less learned attend the debate, but only take part in the “ barracking ” 
and in the brawl which often terminates the proceedings. 





Exchange Marriage and Exogamy. Summary of a Communication presented by Mr. F. E. Williams, 
19 June, 1934. 
134 Te Heat pecvl, of the Morshead Distios (Papua) practioo marrige by exchange, 
‘a man normally giving his sister to obtain a wife. ‘The contract is virtually one 
between two local groups, and it is scrupulously honoured. A deserting bride is not given refuge 
by her people but is sent back to her husband, and repeated desertions may be visited 
by severe penalties. It is plain that the fulfilment of the exchange is regarded as of high 
importance. 

But over and above this there is an institution of Sister-Purchase. Purchase of brides is unknown, 
but a man without a sister of his own can buy a classifcatory sister (of the same moiety but 
another group) in order to exchange her for a wife. It is as if exchange were made an end in 
itself 

‘What is the point of this apparent idealization of exchange? Exchange of gitls is to be compared 
with other kinds of exchange, ¢g., of garden food, pig flesh, ornaments, etc. They are often 
economically senseless, but they serve a sound purpose, viz., that of bringing the contracting parties 
{nto close connection, establishing relations and confirming them. They are mutual gifts and thus 
‘gestures of friendship. 

If the exchange of girls (the supreme gift) falls into line with the other exchanges, then we are 
provided with a reason for it. Men might marry their own sisters just as they might live entirely 
‘on the produce of their own gardens. But they give them away in order to establish relations with 
other groups, to forestall hostility and avoid isolation. 

If itis felt to be desirable to exchange gitls in order to set up these relations then it ‘s undesirable 
that they should mary at home, i.c., the group becomes exogamous. This thesis regarding the origin 
and function of exogamy depends on extra-group rather than intra-group relations. The rule that 
girls must not marry in derives from the feeling that they should marry out. 





Anthropology and the Practical Man: Presidential Address. Delivered by Rev. E. W. Smith, 26 
Tune, 1934. 
132. By you sao Dr. W. H. Flower decared that the importane of thnography could 
hardly be overestimated in an Empire like ours, but itwas only at a later date that Government 
recognized the value of continuous study of the native institutions in order that action should be 
based upon adequate knowledge. The impetus has largely come from practical men, who first 
realized the necessity. Anthropology is not only necessary as a help in personal dealings with the 
people; it can assist in the formation and application of policy. ‘This has been proved. where the 
establishment of Indirect Rule has been preceded by prolonged anthropological research. Anthropology 
is of proved value to missionaries, and training in the subject becomes still more necessary in view 
of the new attitude of missions towards traditional culture. In spite of the way in which 
Anthropology has justified itself in the field of practical endeavour, it is still criticized as 
remote from actualities. Whatever may be said of the past, this cannot reasonably be said to-day, 
particularly in view of recent developments such as the Functional Method and the studies now 
undertaken of the African-in-transition. ‘The criticism that Anthropology secks to stereotype the 
past, and not simply to record it, is also baseless. Anthropology can express no value-judgments. 
Previous warnings against yoking Anthropology to politics, ete., are still needed. Anthropology 
must not allow itself to be used in favour of policies of disorimination, 
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OBITUARY. 


Henri Alexandre Junod: born 17 May, 1863: died 
Junod, an Honorary 


Bp ak 
Henti_ Alexandre 

Fellow of the Institut, died in Geneve oe 190 

thie age of TL on April 22, 1084," Bom at Saint 





Vatange. Women. By E. Dora Barthy. London : 
Yanetione Peoie of sirican Languages 
and Guten, 1038. 408 pp" Price 300. 134 

Me fa diffe to conceive 0 reason for 
facuing at 250, book no valuable to many’ more 
Denes aes ore toc! a 

Bis eetig tas cosa iy Scac celnasy 
sniionary count, 2 mum of information on Boa 
TPammoaheed which ‘pots ahis boske at ence in the 
Postion of additional volume to dunod’s «History 
Pee a GouthAfvinn ‘Tribe's and this not only by 
Sus oes ee boscum tne Voting els oes oe 
iin to Fenod’s Thong 

Tiaaan Whole Sib. ia deolt withintimte, 
domsta ceanoraiea fall ung ie made Dronghout 
Pinte ant ox Gundam, “Ancthor oottebting 
Ghamotorttio of the book ia tho excellonco of the 
Ghsmadonn® some of the plates beg supremely 
goods h think point of ohtetandling lug ithe 
Fotinical entiation of medicinal and stual 
atria, ‘With a great sens of appreciation there 
doen however a tage of ropet that tonal, 
SP rina of arelecee’ tad’ ee tac 





Martin, Switzerland, in May 1863, he was educated 
‘at Neuchatel, Basle and Berlin, entered the ministry 
jin 1885, and’ after a brief pastorate in Switzerland 
sailed in 1889 for Portugueso Bast Africa in the 
servieo of the Swiss Romande Mission. With 
intervals of furlough he remained in Africa until 
1920. For a largo part of this time he conducted a 
‘Training School, first at Shiluvane, in the Transvaal, 
and later at Rikatla, 18 miles 'to the north of 
Lourengo Marques, His interest at first, outside his 
missionary work, lay in entomology and linguistics. 
He published a grammar of Ronga in 1896. Con- 
versations with Mr. James Bryee, who visited him 
at Lourengo Marques, shortly before this date, 
tured his attention definitely to ethnography. In 
1807 his collection of Folklore was issued under the 
title of Chants et lee contes dee Baronga, and this was 
followed in 1898 by Lee Baronga, published with 
the help of th Geographical Society of Neuchatel. 
Tt contained material gathered amongst the Baronga. 
‘of Delagoa Bay. Thereafter he pursued his studies 
‘amongst the northern clans of the Thonga in the 
‘Transvaal. In. 1909 he commenced a long furlough 
in Switzerland, which was occupied mainly in 
preparing his great book, The Life of a South 
‘Ajrican ‘Tribe, in English.” This was published in 
1912 in two volumes; a revised and enlarged edition 
appeared in 1927. It at once took, and has main- 
tained, a foremost placo among the books which 
describe African life. ‘The University of Lausanne 
conferred on its author the D.Litt. Besides 
numerous articles in scientific journals and several 
notable linguistic manuals, Dr. Junod also wrote 
Gidji, in which, under the form of a novel, he por- 
trayed the growth of a young African, 

‘EDWIN W. SMITH. 








REVIEWS. 


perhaps, a little more time given to them. For the 
reviewer there is also a feeling that much has not 
‘got in, that should be in. 

‘Space allowed is go short that one or two points 
of criticism may appear to bulk too largely. ‘There 
fare cases of loose writings eg., p. 5, "It is a well- 
“"Jnown fact that the Chopi were head-hunters”; 
also on p. 141 the whole statement in the second 
paragraph as to the sleeping-place of the ‘ best-man 
Nand the bridesmaids.’ ‘The uso of certain 
vernacular words also catises some uneasiness. ‘The 
doctor or diviner in the singular is consistently 
‘anyagga. ‘The verbal form for the transfers between. 
groups at marriage is consistently alulobola, e.g. 
“tho Media for Akulobola,” “The cattle paid for 
* qhulobola,” “The next day but one the akulobola 
“jg begun,” and so on. In one of the initiation 
songs pwina is translated ‘children ’ as if plural to 
‘wana whereas the situation suggests ‘ crocodile.” 
‘The mpande shell-ornament is consistently andoro : 
do singular forms in Lengo use ‘a’ in the profix ? 

Jn at least one respect the new orthography i 
invitating, and thet is in regard to the y = 7g"; 
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compare Vatenge on the cover and ealenge in the text. 

‘The brief coneluding section on folk-lore, enigmas 
and proverbs is rather too slight to be useful. 
Proof-reading has been extraordinarily good, though 
there is one sentence where ‘line becomes ‘eli ” 
‘with disastrous results. ‘There is an interesting map 
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showing the present distribution of the Lenge sibs 
and the leading chieftainships in their area along 
the coast of Portuguese East Africa between the 

Limpopo River and the territory of the Chopi. 
But this is a veritable storehouse of a book, and. 
TY, 





‘a very great piece of work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Aan Tribal Tihs. 
‘sre Wrhr suggesta that, asthe Taganda 
135. or for mintven SEs" f the sabe aa 
Tine" wombs the ws ofthe word Gr the 
sense of Pltves) say’ Sora ile ot primis tate 
Feel Geemateaign ape Sips 21 te Seren 
dace erate 
But dooe not low tha, Boone people claim to 
ct re geile ayer geet 
Srputeed ‘one mstelicea tite The phrase ay 
Sely aetee folyyynous andions, In ang pateineal 
Perper gg ogee Cag gery 
Tie Specnte a unieed RE aennae tha elven of 
Tsuba in cnt the ore gape tcl so sopareie 
Meets ia a paemsel ‘Ce ta nabsone lat 
Aistigtany tp Beck enker chtugh's eovmmon fortather 
TUM? Eho'taatcnce ot tnt ecbolrane Seat 
Ree eae ita ate he athe 
AEE te ee OR sil ot 
Seo moda usualy io pation! sotety cometes 
« Siena oe father und’ oe msther wheres ta 
phrase cakes often fachor’ deftly Impl that 
Beemer rere ora : 
“one the Tho cf Nigeria. strongly, patzea 
(gop a wind On ae ioe ene aera 
Breit des children of ne mother OAK MBER 














Fear of the Dead, 
‘sn Rinse, Hutton (Mj, 1094, 08) has taken 
136 spoccuigecin fetendot itis Dishes theory 
Trae ce se he dead ate fat of ateoton, 

suis thal ttle sons af he jean 

Une 
unheated oft sorpne or eof those 
Spiny by Wilacas "As o toes any cans saborate 
Boek Ela ape tate detoy or epee cena wk 
‘the corpses of those killed in battle or by wild animals, 
Siete ine Rees dad of ntase eid In of 
Tourette tis pia cf ors nko have die i 
ae a chet tbat Be mows darguous than 
‘hag af wets ofthe plague 

3} The Chany sun Ste incompatible with tho 
palin ot melee, and ofthat need at 
Brice leu compn' koe tho Nokes una e 
a emer aneeoma 

3 ene enc of hi a of al ana 
ee iat San tee She agua of 
aa ed ert enna aly 
Seine" must have “completely ‘ler’ the eoure ot 
Sonar aay. SaUEAS 





RELIGION. Robinson, 
Hh Carrage of Gods or Sacred Symbols in Ware 
soa tae Clot eal 
137° ic! x diol proiao of ten 
ont Aunrocs tans ied By tnaes Aone 
(A Hine at Noth Rint tong Londen, 11, 
Goh TEST subi os any conmmetn batoeon ts 
Rij te laaates tke Mata cf te Moony end tbo 
‘Utfa of morphological character. 
‘She Lohse nid atom Rom tabi” Zctnbere's 











edn., Paris, 1867, Vol. IT, Part 2, pp. 10, oto.), may be of 
Interest for recort! as I have not soon it cited provioualy : 

SDiadigme "al Abrasch (Diodhayna. el Abrash, 
215-268 A.D. of Hira; vide Stolevis, Vol. I, p. 265) was 
«the son of an Azdite father and a woman of the Tyad 
“ taibe, Naar Rabia Arsru Flareth Masud Melike Noriara 
“of the Lakma tribe was an ally of tho Tyadites who 
“ Djadisma attacked. Djadisma had two golden idols 
“ (Dhaizan) which were keptinabrocaded tentandearriod 
“on camels during the march, ‘Tho Iyadites made the 

Guardians of tho idols drunk and stolo these sacred 

jos. ‘They then wrote to Djadisma that they had the 
“dole and aa 4 result peaco was mado.” 

Sez also “Sacred Litters among the Semites," by 
‘Mrs. Seligman (* Sudan Notes and Records, Vol. 1, 1918) 
gpd my UMakmal ofthe Moslem pigrimaae ” (eurn. of 
Royal Asiatic Soc, 1981). ARTHUR E. ROBINSON. 








Degeneration of a Wind Instrument. 
Sin,-Until roughly sixty years ago tho Wabena, 
138 ns now occupy, the upper onda the Change 
Valley, Tanganyika ‘Territory, used to live in 
the highlands west of their present Rome.” Tore they 
anced @-dancg called lidango, which was pertarmed 
the sound of bamboo fntes(nbea, ple moveta), staal 
hand drums (ndengéva, sing. oF pl) end singing. ‘Tho 
word, tddnga means the jump-jummp "ofthe skina 
The danoors wore in those days, now vepinced by the 
loinclothy gad when any words ware sung they consisted 
simply of 3, fangm,danga "0, dang, ldangat 

‘Among the may, chengee in irbel life congoquent 
upon the migration to the lowlands, we find the docay 
OF this dance and its replacament by another. Técamo 
‘bout in this wee, Tho hand drums were made of & 
‘ery light wood which, in the tribe's now homo, i only 
ound sporadically in ono part of the country” -Soall 
Monder then that these drums. gradually “died. out, 
The drummers took to wearing bells like the dancers of 
another Bene. dance, Tihéyuy ‘and to beating out the 
Thythm on their chests with ‘their hands; while the 
Pipers apparently helped by ‘beating their pipes with 
Ricks instead of ‘using them aa wind instruments. 
Further developments soon took place, however, for 
the Wandamba, with whom the Wabena were now 
coming into close contect, were already acquainted with 
‘tho big drum, and in the feign of Kiwanga I (1884-1005) 
fnew dance emerged, with big drums end bells, while 
the bamboo pipes of the past gave pleco to notchod 
and spit bamboo rasps, by means of Which more nolso 
ould be produced than by simply beating tho pipes as 
shove.” Liddnga was dead; the new dance came t0 
console thoge who mourned its passing, and so it was 
fiven the namo tipéra, which is the payment a man 
fakes on the death of hi wife, co comfort her sorrowing 
relatives, 

“this way a wind instrument has given place to a 
rasp, The fen aro now, bso, nop rw bag ade 
{nd ine younger people do not now how to play ther, 
Sn old dn Shofestombered ange mad ba for eo 
‘ my special request and, signifendly, he burned a 
Series of shallow novches dovwn each ai oi 
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EXSPECTATE, VENI. 
A Welcome to the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnol 2 

"The President and Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute offer to the International 4 9) 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences their heartiest congratulations and good 
‘wishes on the occasion of the First Session of the Congress, at| University College, London, from 30th 

‘Fuly to dth August, 1034, under the Patronage of His Royal Highness, the Duke of York. 

‘The Congress, as its statutes declare, is designed to include all those departments of research 
which contribute to the scientific study of Man, in their application to races, peoples, and modes of 

‘Throughout the long years of preparation, since the first invitation of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute to a small committee of eminent representatives of these studies in 1012, it has been a fixed 
resolve of the promoters of such a Congress, that it shall be fully and truly international, and as 
‘widely inclusive as the rights and interests of related organizations permit. Tts statutes are almost 
Verbally identical with those of its ‘elder sister’ the International Congress of Prehistoric and 
‘Protohistorie Seionces, which held its first session at King’s College, London, in 1932; and it is intended 
‘that the sessions of the two Congresses shall alternate at intervals of two years, and be held moreover 
{n those years in which the Intemational Congress of Americanists customarily meets. 

‘In its eleven sections, the London Session should afford ample opportunity for discussion of the 
many difficult questions, theoretical and practical alike, which confront anthropologists and ethnolog- 
ists, in all countries to-day. ‘The attendance of so large a number of Delegates from Governments, 
‘Academies, Universities, and other Institutions and Societies, is the best evidence of the sympathetic 
jnterest with which the new Congress is welcomed, and of the general desire to co-operate in its task of 
advancing on the strictest scfentific principles that great group of studies which have been deseribed 
as the ‘ proper study of Mankind.” 














ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


New Guinea. With Plate H. 
Mountain ‘Tribes of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea from Mt. Chapman to Mt. Hagen. 
By B. W. P. Ohinnery, Director of Distrit Services and Native Affairs and Government Anthropologist 
of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 

“The great central ranges on the mainland of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea are fA) 
now being earefully examined by gold-seckers and by administrative officers, from the Papuan 
boundary near Mt. Chapman, north-westerly to Mt. Hagen. 

‘Newly mapped areas include the headwaters systems of the Pepuan rivers, Western Tauri, 
Vailala, and Purari, and the New Guinea rivers Ramu and Yuat (Sepik tributary) ; an undeseribed 
range of mountains with four peaks exceeding 13,000 feet, above sea level, running along the Papuan 
ponder between Mt. Joseph and Mt. Hagen; and a wide expanse of grass-covered plateau country 
extending from the Western Kratke Mountains to Mt. Hagen between the new border range and the 
‘Bismarck ranges. This plateau, which varies in altitude from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level, 
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is very heavily populated by groups of people with methods of garden culture and certain customs 
not found in other parts of New Guinea. 

As a result of these explorations, it is now known that the mountains from Mt. Chapman to 
ME. Hagen are inhabited by three large groups of people who, though differing in language and 
culture among themselves, have nevertheless things in common, which distinguish them from neigh- 
bouring groups. 

‘The people of the first, or south-easterly, group, live between Mt. Yule and Mt. Lawson, on the 
southern watershed drained by the headwaters of the St. Joseph and Eastern Lakekamu, and on 
the northern watershed drained by the headwaters of the Waria system. 
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‘Those of the second, or central, group, who are commonly known as Kukukuku by neighbouring 
tribes and Europeans, live between Mt. Lawson and the Kratke Mountains, a region of precipitous 
country drained on the south by the headwaters of the Western Lakekamu (Tiviri), the Tauri and the 
Eastern Vailala, and on the north by tributaries of the Watut and Langimar which flow into the 
‘Markham. 

‘The tribes of the third, or north-western, group, occupy the vast plateau country between the 
‘Kratke Mountains and Mt. Hagen. 

‘The first group has already been briefly described by me in published Reports! and in various 

X Chinnory, E. W. P.: Anthropological Report, New Guines, No. 4, (Vile special references to publications 
of Monckton, p, 6, Lutheran Mission, Detaner, p. 8, and Humphries, E. Taylor, p. 7) 
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mission papers and Annual Reports of Papua? and New Guinea. References have been made to 
some of the second group in the Annual Reports of Papua and the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, 
and by Detzner,? but as it is only recontly that the western half of the second group, and the whole 
of the third or north-western group, have been carefully examined,‘ it has not yet been possible, 
owing to difficulties of interpretation, to gather much information about the people. Some of the 
younger ones, however, have now acquired a little knowledge of pidgin English and with their aid, 
‘and from personal observations, certain data have been gathered by officers of the Morobe District 
and by me, during short visits of inspection to the Watut, Ramu, Purari and Mt. Hagen Patrol camps. 

The so-called Kukukuku groups of the Tiviri and Watut watersheds extend as far as the Eastern 
Vailala and occupy the watershed of the Western Tauri and Langimar. ‘Their physical types, housing 
and gardens improve between the Western Tauri and the Vailala, ‘They usually live in small family 
houses near their gardens and move when they make new gardens in the jungle, but in the Western 
‘Tauri there are many large stockaded villages of round houses with conical roofs. Both men and 
women dress alike. “They are generally short and sturdy in stature. ‘The men are,usually clean 
shaven and their hair is cut short, with a tuft left on top to hold a loop from which a long cape of 
tapa cloth is suspended for protection against the cold and rain. ‘The septum of the nose and lobes 


Fro. 4, PURARI HEADWATERS : TYPICAL PLATRAU COUNTRY. 


of the ears are pierced. A piece of bamboo is sometimes worn in the nasal perforation and a ring of 
cane or fibre, holding tufts of fur, often hangs from the lobe of the ear. ‘There is marked prognathism. 
‘The brow ridges are prominent and the nose, deep sunken at the root, is usually long, slightly convex 
and broad at the nostrils. Both sexes wear a grass or plaited fibre skirt covering the pubic region 
and buttocks. It is chiefly this mode of dress which distinguishes the wearers sharply from men of 
the large groups to the south-east and north-west. ‘The men use a short bow and arrows and stone- 
headed clubs when fighting and carry a heavy, cumbersome bowman’s shield suspended from the 
shoulder. ‘They chew betelnut but do not amoke tobacco. During recent patrols in this area, 
Assistant District Officer Penglase and Patrol Officer McCarthy gathered a great deal of information, 
which will be published officially. 

® Chinnery, E. W. P. : Annual Report, Papua, 1916-17, Detmor briefly describes a journey between his base 
‘and map, pp. 60-08 and p. 77 camp in the Tiviri and Me. Josaph and in a recent letter 

* Detzner, Hermann. Vier jabro unter kannibalen, informs mo he has referred to this well-peopled region 
Belin, 1921 in scientific articles apart from his book. 
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‘The third, or north-western, tribes inhabit the large grass-covered plateau previously described. 
‘This area forms the source of the Vailala, Ramu, Purari and Jimmi (Yuat-branch of sepik) rivers. 
‘The south-eastern end is drained on the south by the Vailala, and on the north by the Ramu head- 
waters. The huge basin north-west of the Ramu watershed is drained by the Garfuku, which includes 
the Bena Bena and its tributaries, West of the Garfuku watershed the country is drained by the Wahgi 
and its tributaries, the principal of which is the Chimbu. ‘The country south-west of Mt. Hagen is 
drained by another large river, the Kaugel, and its tributary the Nebyer, or Nabilyer. ‘These three 
rivers flow southerly and probably join together somewhere beyond the border range and form the 
Purari, which continues south into the Gulf of Papua. ‘The country to the north-east of Mt. Hagen 
is drained by tributaries of the Jimmi, which eventually flows into the Sepik. 

‘Taylor’ found evidence suggesting that the areas drained by the Garfuku and Wahgi are the 
beds of ancient lakes. 

Flying over this country, I was able to distinguish from the types of houses and gardens three 
different groups of people. From the Kratke Mountains to the Garfuku watershed they live mostly 
on the river flats and low ridges in lange villages of round houses with conical roofs, gardens near the 
villages stand out conspicuously in patterns like patchwork quilts. Crossing the watershed into the 
Chimbu tributary of the Wabgi, the houses and gardens appear to be scattered and irregular and the 
round houses are seldom seen, isolated elliptical structures taking their place. Towards the Wahgi 
and on to Mt. Hagen the shape of the gardens changes noticeably to definite chess-board patterns. 

‘Taylor distinguishes two great groups, East and West, with an intrusive or modified division in 
between, gradually extending from the Mairifuteikar tributary of the Garfuku to beyond the Chimbu. 
He found at least twelve different dialects between the Ramu groups and Mt. Hagen, each of which 
had points of resemblance with those adjacent to it but apparently little resemblance with those 
remote from it, 

‘The following observations on the population between the Kratke Mountains and the Garfuku 
river are brief abstracts from my notes 
(native words as used in Ramu group) and 
the reports of officials working in the area, 
principally J. L. Taylor, Bates, Kyle and 
Nurton*, whose works will be published 
officially. 

‘Men and women are of medium height 
but very strongly built. Hair is worn in 
plaits to which long ringlets of human hair 
falling to the shoulders are sometimes 
attached. ‘There is slight prognathism. The 
skin colour ranges from light to dark brown, 
and, in the Ramu watershed especially, 
several men with distinctly brick-red skins 
were seen. The skin is sometimes darkened 
with pigs’ grease, mixed with a dark 
vegetable substance obtained from the base 
of a tree. In both sexes the septum, and 
often the wings of the nose, are pierced and 
plugged with omaments, ‘the commonest 
being an elongated piece of marble or quartz, 
oars’ tusks, and birds’ beaks. Men and 

b boys wear a perineal band of tapa cloth, 

Fro, 5, unant NATIVE WEARING WITUAL cAwE anouxy cOVered with strips of fibre, suspended from 

‘NECK. 4 rope-like girdle of plaited fibre. Women 

¥ James Lindsay Taylor, Assistant District Oficar in © A.D.O. J.L. Taylor, Patrol Oficors Bates, Kyle and 
chaige of the Mt. Hagen patrol. Nurton. 
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have necklets and waist bands of Job's Tears and a loin covering of tapa strips. The dress of 
married women covers the hips and reaches from the waist to the knees, but the unmarried 
girls usually wear strips of tapa in front and behind. The hair is decorated with small 
shells, cassowary feathers, Job's Tears and tapa cloth-hair and ornaments being held in place 
by a frame of feather work. Woven fibre armlets and leg bands are worn and well-made wrist 
bands protect the skin from the chafing of the bow string. ‘The most prized ornament is a large 
white cowrie shell worn on a neck string. Mats of pandanus leaves are frequently carried for 
protection from rain. Some of the men wear a mummified finger on a string hanging down the 
back. Women usually carry large netted string bags. 

Villages barura aro generally built on the ridges or in grass flats near the small streams. 
A typical village contains nearly 100 circular living houses ma built closely together, with men’s 
houses bané at the ends and in the centre. Casuarina nari and draecina moia are planted here 
and there throughout the villages. ‘Theso settlements are frequently built on the edge of cano 
swamps, which are difficult to penetrate and afford a natural protection to the inhabitants, enabling 
them to escape by tracks not known to their enemies. ‘The living houses are small, low circular 
structures, built with frames of cane and light bamboo, and conical roofs covered with short grass. 
Separate houses pona ma for pigs po are scattered throughout the village where a few domesticated 
pigs and dogs id are sometimes seen. Water is kept in large bamboo tubes. Some of the villages 
are filthy with rubbish and feces, but in most parts the people use certain streams for sanitation, as 
human feces is regarded as a most important factor in magic, the practitioners of which are known as 
Santa, Some villages are surrounded by stockades. ‘The people sleep on pandanus mats Jaid on 
the ground. Women, girls and young boys occupy the same house, but men usually live in the men's 
houses. 

‘The gardens are better than anywhere else in New Guinea and large areas of the country are 
scarred. with the drain systems of old gardens. . Cultivated patches of twenty acres or more are often 
seen in the proximity of a village. Bates gives a good description of Bena Bena gardens. The grass 
is uprooted and laid to dry; then it is burned and the ashes are dug into the ground with sharpened 
sticks. The soil is tilled to a depth of one or two feet. Men, women and children take part in the 
preparation, In some gardens built on hill slopes, three drains were used, a horizontal one on top, 
joined by two vertical, which carried away the storm waters intercepted by the top drain. When 
flats are cultivated drains are made between each row of food beds. ‘The beds are made in parallel 
lines and are ten feet wide, separated by drains of uniform length and breadth dug straight with the 
aid of long plaited measuring cords. ‘The principal crops are sweet potatoes iakung sugar cane ia, 
bananas @ and beans. Taro iana and yams ota are not often seen, The bean seeds are planted 
‘twelve inches apart and their vines are supported by long sticks, which give the gardens an exceedingly 
neat appearance. ‘The garden plots or divisions are usually fenced with wild cane lashed together with 
strips of bark. Meat foods consist of pigs, cassowaries, eels, rats, mice, and black and green grubs 
which come out in great numbers after rain and are dug up from the grass, patches of which are 
‘burned off in preparation for their collection. 

‘Vegetable food is cooked on hot stones in wooden cylinders Kubara, three feet six inches high 
and one foot in diameter, which aro really hollowed logs. The kubara stand two feet in the ground; 
‘the bottom is sprinkled with soil and then covered with stones previously baked over a fire ; vegetables 
wrapped in leaves are placed on the stones, covered, and allowed to cook. 

‘Tho wild variety of betel nut Kepw is eaten with a lime kauti made from the ashes of a bark and 
carried in a calabash ku. It is eaten with a bono limesstick mabuke, ‘Tobacco fuka is grown and 
smoked kung in a small bamboo cigar holder fukan by drawing smoke into the holder from the end of 
‘the cigar and exhaling it. 

Fire is produced by a flexible sawing thong method. Knives are made of bamboo. In the 
Ramu villages I saw a clay cooking pot kavi which had been traded from the lower Ramu in exchange 
for the local rope-girdle amuana, bows isena and arrows woi. Salt is obtained from salt springs. 

Cannibalism has been reported. During inter-tribal warfare, which is constantly taking plac, 
women accompany their men with spare arrows. Bows are made of black palm and bow strings of 
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cane; arrows consist of bamboo shafts with hard-wood points, most artistically carved and barbed. 
A full length shield of hard-wood is also carried. 

‘Most persons of marriageable age appear to be married and polygyny is widespread. Taylor 
was informed that arrows aro shot through the thighs of a man detected in adultery. 

The natives have good robust voices, and singing and dancing play an important part in their 
lives. On the Ramu I saw a small hand-drum with skin membrane. 

(On the Bena Bena tributary there is a cane.swallowing ritual not previously observed in New 
Guinea. Some of the adult men wear a long 
Iengthofthin canedoubledandloopedround 
‘their necks (fig. 6). They send the women 
and children away and then push the bent 
part of the cane down the gullet for several 
inches leaving the two ends protruding 
from the mouth, Bates says @ man may 
have three of these canes down his throat 
at the same time. When I witnessed the 
performance, two important men grasped 
‘the ends of the cane and danced excitedly 
around the performer, who still had the rest 
of the cane down his throat (fg. 6). Usually 
the cane is withdrawn ftom the stomach 
almost immediately, but we have yet to 
see this ritual in its proper ceremonial 
place. Taylor was told that women 
would dio if they saw the ceremony. Ho 
was also told that the practice prevents 
siokmess and is sometimes used to produce 
vomiting after heavy feasts. 

Bamboo flutes are used during initia- 
tion ceremonies. 

‘The following words were collected by 
me on the Ramu from a youth who under- 
stood a little pidgin English: Mother's 
sister's husband, chirara-afoi; wife's sister's 
son, nomi ; wife’s mother, airo-uana ; 
daughter's husband (woman speaking), 
Fro. 6. PURARE CANE-SWACLOWING RITUAL. iufinofu or chiraw; wife's father (man 

speaking), chikako-maio or china ; daugh- 
ter’s husband (man speaking), china ; wife's brother, chiro ; sister's husband, chiro ; mother’s brother's 
daughter, chiofi ; mother’s brother's son, chiraru ; brother (elder), chiwai ; brother (younger), chifo ; 
sister (younger), chioft ; sister (woman speaking) (younger), tu, (elder), tunana ; mother, sinoi ; son, 
chika ; father, sipoi ; wife, sina ; husband, siwapw ; mother’s brother, sikakoi ; sister's son, sikakoi or 
noi-inta, Numerals :—1, mana ; 2, kangkana ; 3, kantmanau ; 4, kami fokamifo ; 5, iamanapo ; 
6, afa poukari ;7, kano kari ; 8, kantmanau ; 9, kami fokamifo ; 10, tiamaka ; 15, tiamakamanaiomomina ; 
A small vocabulary :—Go, oro ; come, eri ; quick, iaioro ; big, antaru kaka ; small, tito ; man, buanda ; 
woman, anasi ; dog, id ; pig, po ; rat, oyi ; water, no ; grass, ; fish, noyana ; ground, bara ; sun, a-au j 
moon, bio ; star, ofu ; rain, a; cloud, kona ; road, asa ; stone-axe, kung ; smoke, iw ; shield, tanko ; 
stone, 0 ; fire, ira; blood, nari ; eye, tu; nose, tisi ; tongue, chimaki ; teeth, chivientw ; lips, chiba ; 
car, tateri ; hair, chinondo ; head, chinodampa ; hand, chia ; belly, chira ; leg, chiranta ; foot, chiarw ; 
toe, chiepo ; finger, chiumu ; breast, na ; female genital, takari ; male genital, a’e ; testes, awanka ; 
feces, ara ; urine, chivi ; hill, anuio ; river, no. 
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‘The principal features distinguishing the groups north-westerly from the Garfuku basin to Mt. 
‘Hagen are set out in Taylor's reports, a brief abstract of which follows :— 


‘Mamarorercar Tarps. 

‘Tatooing of the face appears here and is almost universal among women. Children use spinning 
(humming) tops. Conditions generally are similar to those on the Garfuku, but the gardens are 
inferior and the general type begins to change. 


Cuma Smiva Tames. 

Still greater changes appear here. ‘The houses are oblong with rounded ends. Poles protude 
vertically through the roof and are thatched with grass to make conical spires. One man wore a long 
‘beard wound round with string and brought to a point; another, evidently a sorcerer, wore two stones 
painted red and blue hanging from his head to his ears and a hood apparently of human hair, resting 
on his head and shoulders. In this group the-people use clay whistles, shaped like a pig, and varying 
in size. Some aro three and a half inches long and two inches across the thickest part. ‘The inside is, 
hollow and there is one opening at the pig’s nose and two at its ears. ‘The surface is painted black 
and carved with geometrical patterns. ‘Two notes are produced by blowing into the large opening at 
the pig’s nose, holding the whistle with the rim against the lower lip and using the other holes as in 
reed instruments. Many of the smaller whistles have red and blue designs painted on them. 


Camu ‘Tarpzs. 

Here the houses are low and oblong in shape. ‘They are about twenty-four feet long and eight 
feot wide, thatched with grass, and are situated in the comer of each family garden. ‘There are no 
villages and this type of settlement continues to Mt. Hagen. ‘The population is numerous and the 
people are noticeably smaller in stature than the groups east and west of them. ‘Their head and 
breast decorations are distinctive. Almost every man of importance wears on his head the feathers of 
‘the Dollar bird and round his neck strings of pig's tails, covering the breast. ‘The white cowrie is not 
seen. An entirely new type of garden in a chess-board pattern begins here. The area selected is 
first cleared of grass. Plots of about ten feet square are then marked out and kept in perfect align- 
ment by means of along rope and pegs. With the aid of wooden hoes drains are dug about eighteen 
inches across and one or two feet deep, with sides vertical and regular. Soil from the drains is thrown on 
to the plot, forming the surface soil for the plants. About ten sweet potato plants are put in each 
plot. ‘This type of garden, according to Taylor, is used exclusively for sweet potatoes and extends to 
Mt. Hagen. 

‘Kuxmor Tarpes. 

These people are noticeably larger in stature, ‘They wear a bark belt and an arch-shaped decora- 
tion of small white cowrie shells over the eyes and part of the face. ‘They trade with neighbours 
across the Bismarcks, 

Waner Tarmss. 
(Baimarn, Berebeger and Kuminiger). 

‘The inhabitants of this area are outstandingly tall, well-built people. The men usually have 
beards and wear large bark waist belts orogonarup, (Plate H, 2) six or seven inches wide, sometimes 
carved and sometimes covered with a second belt of woven cane. ‘These belts hold in position the pubic 
covering korn, which is a long netted cloth reaching almost to the ground. Rolled into the fibre of this 
net is a fur, which gives the yarn a woolly appearance. ‘The same material is also made into hats 
Hampakuil, ' The crescent-shaped gold-lip shell kinyer is the principal ornament. ‘The base of a conus 
shell is sometimes worn passed through the septum of the nose and hanging over the lip. ‘The ears 
are not piereed. A finely out spear kurang, twelve feet long and decorated with fur, is the principal 
weapon, but it is probably used for thrusting. A large decorated hard-wood shield kumbera-ta-ti is 
also used in battle. ‘Tobacco is grown. Women carry woven cane baskets (Plate H, 2) instead of 
netted bags. 
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Mount Hacx Tames. 
(Yamger, Ingiger, Mo-gei). 

‘These people are almost as tall as the Wahgi. ‘Their hair is enclosed in a tapa or netted hat 
crested with cassowary feathers. ‘The men wear beards. ‘The septum of the nose is pieroed but not 
the lobes of the ears.” ‘Their skin is brown in colour and darkened with pigs’ fat and charcoal, A 
number of men and women had fingers missing. ‘The ornaments generally are similar to Wahgi, but 
hore an additional breast omament is seen. It consists of a row of short parallel bamboo sticks 
about four inches long and quarter of an inch in diameter, fastened together horizontally like a 
miniature blind, with sometimes eighteen sticks. ‘The meaning of this is not known, but it appears 
to be a ceremonial record of some kind. Women wear arm bands made from the dried anal rings of 
pigs. ‘The houses are low rectangular structures with convex ends, usually about twenty-four fect 
by nino feat; the walls are about four feet high, but the height of the roof rarely exceeds seven fect. 
‘They are built in the gardens. 

‘In this district the people hold their dances in beautifully prepared park-like spaces. ‘These are 
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CLAY WHISTEES OF ORIYA SIVA TRIRES. 


surrounded with carefully planted omamental shrubs and trees and contain a ceremonial house 
sacred to men, 

‘The Mt. Hagen battleaxes (Plate H, 1) are the finest: yet seen in New Guinea, Most of them are 
made in the villages of Gumbigai and Mangarvigar in the Manginbor area, where the stone for the 
blades is quarried. ‘Their heads are a blue or grey stone of fine texture, beautifully ground and 
polished. Blades vary in size, but one measured 11-5 inches long, was 2 inches wide at the heel, 
5:5 inches at the edge, and ths of an inch through the thickest part. ‘The blade is well housed 
in a wooden cavity, set in the same plane as the handle and counterbalanced by a piece of wood 18 
inches long set immediately behind and beautifully carved and decorated with fibre chains and fur. 
‘The whole axe is formed like a T, the shaft of the handle is 16 inches long and 1 inch in diameter at the 
thickest part, whence it tapers gradually to a point. Where the shaft joins the counterpoise, the axe 
is bound with tapa and cane. It is carried in the bark belt with the handle between the belt and the 
body and the head and counterpoise resting on the upper edge of the belt. When ready for action, 
the axe is carried above the shoulder in an alert position with the hand near the blade. 

Birds are shot with bows and arrows. ‘There was no indication of cannibalism here, but inter- 
tribal fighting constantly takes place, the weapons being the spear, jimbun, and the battleaxe, 
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simgirin-er. Taylor was told that adultery is severely punished. A man 
and woman detected are tied together for some months, ill-treated 
and illfed. ‘The tendons of their fingers and the back of the knees 
are cut and one eye is blinded before they are released. The principal 
‘ornament appears to be a white shell faim, shaped like a shield, the 
gold-lip crescent kinyer and other shells. ‘The dead are buried in an 
extended position with arms flexed backwards, elbows drawn into 
sides and knees raised in a crooked position. On frequent occasions 
the elder men stand up one after the other and deliver long orations 
on questions of interest. Taylor describes an interesting ceremony 
which he saw in one of the houses after the evening meal. Males 
and females sat by the fire and sang dreamy songs, the sexes 
swayed and leaned towards each other until their noses touched, 
then with noses apparently locked together, they rolled from side to 
side with their eyes closed in evident ecstasy. After a few minutes 
‘they would return to their normal sitting position and rest before 
repeating the performance. 

‘An old stone mortar was found at Gimgar near Mt. Hagen, and 
another stone which looked like an old stone oil lamp was found. at 
Tramdi. Their use was not known to the present people, but they 
‘were regarded with reverence. A stone club-head of pineapple shape 
was picked up on a mountain track near Kanjivi. Stone-headed clubs 
‘were not seen in the district, 


Joon Trees. 


Following the watershed north from Mt. Hagen, the people and 
‘conditions change rapidly, and gardens and types common to New 
Guinea are found as the rivers run towards the Sepik. 


Porwsr Tancer Trrpes. 
Similarly types and gardens change south towards Papua. 


Coxcnusion. 
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‘By comparing the areas visited and seen by him with other districts on the plateau in which the 
people have been counted, Taylor estimates the population between the Kratke Mountains and Mb. 


‘Hagen to be approximately 200,000. 


E, W. P. CHINNERY. 


Sumaany or Puystcat Measurements of Tae Punanr TRrBes. 


By J. Lipsay Taytoz. 


Stature Height in Metres. Cephalic Index. 

Bena Bona (Eastern Purari) 16 men, 9 women. 

Men - 1-53 to 1-68: average 1-57. 176 to 87 : average 82. 

Women - 1-31 to 1-58 : average 1-47. 77 to 85 : average 82. 
‘Wahgi (Mid. Western Purari) 31 men, 36 women. 

Men - 1-52 to 1-70 : average 1-61 70 to 88 : average 77. 

Women - 1-32 to 1-57: average 1-48. 70 to 84 : average 78. 
‘Mount Hagen (Western Purari) 53 men, 46 women. 

Men - 1-49 to 1-68 : average 1-56, 68 to 82 : average 76. 

Women - 1:39 to 1-56 : average 1-44. 68 to 80 : average 73. 
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Bibliography. Gaskin. 
Sources and Material for a Bibliography of Anthropology. By L. J. P. Gaskin, Horniman Museum ; 
sometime Librarian of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
144 Bdtccraphical sources for the many subjects which make up the science of Anthropology 
are s0 numerous that it is only possible, within the limits of a brief article, to mention some 
of the more important. Of these, two kinds of bibliographies will at once be remarked. The first 
is the “ select list,’ in which the more important books and papers, old and new, have been carefully 
selected, and which stands, for all time, a monument to the erudition of the compiler. ‘The second 
is the bibliography of current literary material, and is usually published in periodical form. 

‘The form the bibliography takes is not, however, so important as the subject-matter listed, and, 
in the main, anthropological bibliographies compiled during the present century can be classified 
‘under four headings :—(1) General or comprehensive bibliographies, covering all aspects of the science ; 
(2) Ethnological bibliographies, general and regional; (3) Bibliographies of Physical Anthropology ; 
(&) Bibliographies of Prehistory. , 

L—Genmeat Bruiocrarsres. 

‘The Royal Society's Catalogue of Scientific Literature, Section P., Anthropology covers material 
published during the years 1900-1914, and extends to 13 annual volumes. Each volume contained 
‘entries of books and papers in four Janguages: English, French, German and Italian. ‘These entries 
were classified on a comprehensive scheme which included all aspects of anthropological research, 
such as Physical Anthropology, Material Culture, Sociology, Prehistory, and Religion, and some of these 
divisions were again classified in great detail. Ethnology was arranged regionally. Each subject 
and each division of a subject had a numerical notation, and each volume was equipped with an author- 
index. The compilation of the catalogue depended upon international co-operation, and when this 
became impossible the catalogue ceased to appear; but entries on cards, or in slip form, have been 
filed for some years since 1914, in this and other countries. 

‘The Centralblatt fir Anthropologie, edited by G. Buschan, appeared during the years 1896-1912 in 
17 annual volumes. Each volume covered material published during the year of issue; but the 
<lassification scheme adopted for the entries was not so detailed as that used in the International 
Catalogue. Divided into two sections, comprising reviews of books and papers in periodicals, and a 
dibliographical survey of current anthropological literature, the entries in each section were classified 
under the following broad divisions:—(1) General; (2) Anthropology ; (3) Ethnology and Ethnography, 
‘with geographical sub-divisions; and (4) Prehistory. To facilitate reference each annual volume was 
supplied with author- and subject-indoxes. 

‘The Bibliography of Anthropology and Folk-Lore, of N. W. Thomas is very much smaller in size, 
‘but of a general character. It consists of two volumes. Published in 1906 and 1907, each annual 
‘volume covered material appearing during the year of issue; but the entries in this case were restricted 
to books and papers published within the British Empire, and were arranged under geographical 
divisions with author- and subject-indexes. Thomas's bibliography merited a support it never received, 
and had it been continued would have proved to-day a valuable and usofal record of anthropological 
literature within the Empire. 

Current Anthropological Literature, the bibliography published by the American Anthropological 
Association, was similar in size but somewhat different in character. Two volumes only appeared, 
covering material published in 1912 and 1913, and, as in the Centralblatt fur Anthropologie, there were 
two sections, one for reviews and one for bibliography. ‘The entries were classified regionally, and 
included books and papers in all languages. ‘This publication came to an untimely end owing to the 
death of one of the editors, Professor A. F. Chamberlain, 

W.—Ermxorocrcar, Breuiocrarnmes, 

‘Ethnological bibliographies are usually restricted to prescribed geographical areas; but in 1911 
Professor 8. R. Steinmetz compiled a ‘ select bibliography’ of the whole subject. 

His Essai Vune Bibliographie Systematique de L’ Ethnologie jusqu’d Vannée, 1911, was No. 1 of a 
series of Monographies bibliographiques issued by the ‘Instituts Solvay’ of Brussels. This list 
included the older books and papers in French, German and English, and the entries were classified 
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on a scheme which gave a wide interpretation to Ethnology, and included such subjects as Psychology, 
Bconomics, Religion and Material Culture. Bibliographies of this character are of considerable 
historical value, since they record many of the older important works; but are not perhaps as useful 
to the student as a bibliography of current ethnological literature. 

Such is the Ethnologischer Anzeiger, edited by Dr. Heydrich, of the Dresden Museum. It includes 
entries of books and papers in all languages, classified, in the main, geographically, but with some 
subject-headings. Vol. 1 covers material published during 1924-25, Vol. 2 material published during 
1926-27, Vol. $ is in course of publication. Each volume contains two sections : the first is devoted 
tothe bibliography ; the second to reviews of books, short articles, and notices of matters enthnological. 
‘Some idea of the importance and size of this work may be gained from the fact that there are 8,603 
entries in the bibliographical portion of Vol. 2. 

LEthnographie from 1926 has published a similar, but smaller, bibliography of current 
ethnological literature, compiled by J. Nippgen. The entries include books and papers, in all languages, 
published during the year preceding the year of issue of each annual volume. This list commenced 
in 1926 with 500 entries, and in the last volume, Nos. 23-24, covering material published in 1930, 
there are 1,446 entries. In the last volume, too, there are good author-, geographical-, and subject 
indexes to the bibliography. 

‘There are numerous bibliographies of Uthnology restricted to prescribed geographical arcas. 

Africa, the Journal of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, has beon pub- 
lished quarterly since 1928, and the entries in the bibliographies include literary matter which has 
‘appeared during the period of issue of each quarterly number. Co-operation between English, French, 
and German compilers ensures the inclusion of all important works in these three languages, and at 
the end of the year the quarterly lists are ‘ cumulated,’ thus forming a valuable bibliographical 
appendix to each annual volume. 

In the Journal de la Socilté des Americanistes de Paris current ethnological literature relating to 
“America is listed by Professor B, Rivet, Director of the Musée d’Ethnographie au Trocadéro. ‘This 
“pibliographie Americaniste,’ which is classified regionally, started in Vol. 10 (1919), and the entries 
in that volume include material published during 1914-1919. Since that date the entries refer to 
material, both books and papers, published during the year of issue of each annual volume. 

The Orientalische Bibliographie, edited by Professor L. Scherman, and published annually since 
1887, has always been regarded as an authoritative guide to the literature of the East. Each annual 
volume records material, books and papers published during the year of issue, and the entries are 
classified, the divisions for Anthropology, Ethnology, and Linguisties being specially valuable and full, 
Of recent years, however, this publication has much diminished in size and importance, and, owing to 
the retirement of the Editor, Professor Scherman, may disappear altogether. 

Henri Cordier's great Bibliotheca Indosinica, published 1912-1915, extends to four volumes. 
Vol. 1 covers Burma, Assam, Siam and Laos; Vol. 2'The Malay Peninsula; Vols. 3 and 4 French Indo- 
Chine. ‘The entries in this bibliography include the older and newer (to date of publication) books and 
‘papers in all languages, and are classified by subject, with special divisions for Anthropology and 
Ethnology. Each volume is equipped with good subject-, regional-, and author-indexes, and, in addition, 
‘there is an excellent author- and subject-index to the whole work, published in 1932. 

"There seems to be no really good modern bibliography of the anthropology or ethnology of 
‘Melanesia. Polynesia is, however, more fortunate, and there is an excellent, and well selected, hiblio- 
‘graphy published as an appendix to Miss M. Mead ‘ An inquiry into the question of cultural stability 
© in Polynesia,’ Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 9, 1929. 

In Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, Vol. 33 (1900), literature on the Maori has been listed 
by A. Hamilton under the title of ‘ A hand-list of certain papers referring to the Maori Race,’ and a 
second edition of this list was issued in 1911. ‘The excellent bibliographies in Elsdon Best's The Maori 
(1924) and R. W. Firth’s Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (1929), will probably be of 
greater use, since they include books as well as papers which have, moreover, been selected by recognised 
authorities on the subject. 

‘For Australia, there is the old annotated author-list compiled by R. Etheridge under the title of 
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“Contributions to a catalogue of works, reports and papers on the Anthropology, Ethnology, and 
« Geological history of the Australian and Tasmanian aborigines,’ and published in Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of New South Wales ; Paleontology, No. 8 (1890-1895, 3 parts). More recent is the 
List of works relating to the aborigines of Australia and Tasmania, compiled by G. F. Black for the New 
York Public Library, and published in 1918. 

Finally, Europe is covered by the good and very full bibliography which was published as an 
appendix to Ripley's Races of Burope, 1900. This is an author-list including the older books and 
papers in all languages, and is supplied with subject- and regional-indexes. For more recent works on 
‘this area reference should be made to the select bibliographies in (I. Buschan’s Ilustrierte Vélkerkunde, 
Vol. 2, Europe; but the entries refer, in the main, to German books and papers. 


I.—Brouiocrarmres ov Paysicat, Axrmnovorocy. 

R. Martin's Lelirbuch der Anthropologie, of which the second edition in three volumes was pub- 
lished in 1928, devotes the whole of the third volume to bibliography. ‘The entries, which include books 
and papers, old and new, in all languages, are arranged on a subject-plan with a numerical notation, 
and there are excellent author- and subject-indexes. ‘This is probably the most exhaustive bibliography 
‘of any aspect of anthropological research ever published. 

‘The Anthropologischer Anzeiger, a bibliography of the current literature on physical anthropology, 
has been published in quarterly parts since 1924, ‘The entries, which are classified, refer to books and 
articles in all languages, and cover approximately the dates of issue of each annual volume. ‘This periodi- 
cal, like the Ethnologischer Anzeiger, isnot confined to bibliography, and includes short articles and notices 
‘on matters connected with physical anthropology. ‘There are also regional bibliographies of physical 
anthropology, and amongst the more important, and the more recent, of these mention might be made 
of Professor J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan’s Anthropologische Bibliographie van den Indischen Archipelen van 
Nederlandsch West-Indié, published in 1923. The entries, which refer to books and papers, old and new, in 
all languages, are heavily annotated, and are classified under a scheme which includes a special section 
for skull and skeleton. ‘The index, which is extensive, includes references to authors (in heavy type), 


places, and peoples. 
IV.—Breuiocearsms or Parmistory. 

In the Cambridge Ancient History (1923-1925), the classified bibliographies compiled for each 
chapter, and printed at the end of each of the first three volumes, include the older and newer books 
‘and papers in all languages, and are standard works used in the writing of the histories. 

In tho Repertoire d'Art et @Archéologie, current literature on Archwology and other subjects is 
listed. It has been published annually since 1910, ‘The entries are classified, and refer to books and 
‘papers, in all languages, published during the year of issue of each annual volume; but this work 
goes somewhat beyond the subject. 

‘The Vorgeschichtliches Jahrbuch is amore valuable guide to the current literature of Prehistory. 
Vol. 1 covered material published in 1924; Vol. 2, 1925; Vol. 3, 1926; Vol. 4, 1927, and soon. ‘The 
entries, which include books and papers in all languages, are classified regionally and by subject, and 
are well annotated. 

Regional bibliographies of Prehistory are so very numerous that it is only possible to mention 
one or two. For England there is the excellent and useful author-list compiled by Sir Laurence Gomme 
under the title of Index of Archaeological Papers, 1665-1890 and 1891-1901, continued annually by the 
Congress of Archeological Societies to 1910. For France, a work apparently little known in this 
country, but of considerable value, is R. Montandon’s Bibliographie générale des travaux paléthnologiques 
et archéologiques, of which four volumes and three supplements (published 1917-1931) have already 
appeared. Each volume covers definite geographical areas of France, and has two subject divisions, 
Anthropology and ‘Archeology, and Geology and Palwontology. The entries include both the old 
and new books and papers, and there are good author-, subject-, and regional-indexes to each volume. 

‘The bibliographical sources of anthropology are so numerous that it is impossible, as Thave already 
remarked, to enumerate them all, or to classify them otherwise thin generally. ‘There are, however, 
some bibliographies which fall outside my classification, Of these, the most important is the biblio- 
graphy to Sir J. Frazer's Golden Bough. This extensive list of books and papers, in all languages, 
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‘will be found in Vol 12 of that work, and is, probably, the most exhaustive list of books on comparative 
religion ever compiled. 

Current periodicals often supply bibliographical information. Max, for instance, prints reviews, 
and lists the accessions to the Institute's library. L’ Anthropologie has a section, ‘ mouvement scienti- 
« fique,’ devoted to reviews of books and articles, and there are similar sections in many anthropological 
journals. 

‘Finally, booksellers’ catalogues sometimes supply information not easily to be found elsewhere, and, 
in this connection, mention may be made of a recent illustrated list, by Francis Edwards of London, 
entitled Australasia, Old and New (published 1928). ‘The entries are classified and annotated, and 
refer to books and papers of all dates. ‘The illustrations in this catalogue are reproductions from 
‘plates in old and rare books, and in some eases from original paintings and drawings. L. J.P. GASKIN. 


America: South. Digby. 
‘An interesting survival in Harpoon Design from Chile. By Adrian Digby, British Museum. 

‘Three harpoon heads of unuaual interest were reoetly given to the British Museum by 4 J 
‘Mr. F. W. Vale, ‘The two on the left (A and B) consist of a simple bone shaft with flattened 
surfaco on one side ofthe point to reeeive two barbs which are | -————-————J_—}, 
Jashed on with string in the manner shown in the sketch. They ae 
‘were both excavated from anative cemetery at Chipana on the sn ince 
River Loa, in Chile. With them were associated various = 4 2 « 
‘objects, including wooden beakers, chalcedony arrowheads, 
both tanged and barbed and with concave butts, pottery vessels 
‘of various shapes, one painted and bearing some relation to 
Peruvian Epigonal ware, a silver cloak pin, several cigar- 
shaped net-sinkers, and also some wood harpoon heads. The 
Inference from the above-mentioned is that these specimens 
aaust be of considerable antiquity. 

C, on the other hand, isan iron harpoon head. The shaft 
4s of circular section with two barbs apparently welded to it. 
‘Further stiffening is provided by string lashing which covers a 
‘considerable part of the barbs, and the butt is furnished with 
‘a bulbous binding of loose string which serves as a packing for 
‘the harpoon head, when it is inserted in a reed shaft. 
‘This specimen was obtained by Mr. Vale from an old 
fisherman at Chipana, who said that his father made and 
vused it. 

‘Now a very brief examination of the figure will show a 
remarkable similarity between and B on the one hand and 
C on the other. ‘The arrangement of two barbs on one side is 
found in both examples. The lashings, if analysed carefully, 
are similar. B and C pass a lashing round the last few turns of 
the binding to keep the barbs spread away from the shaft. The 
same function is accomplished in A by passing the last turn but 
three between the barbs and the shaft. In other words, 
the barbs are partially kept away from the shafts by a 
cushion of string on both the ancient and modem examples. 
Finally, the “packing” string at the butt, absent through 
decay in A, but present in B, is reproduced faithfully 
in. 

‘We have therefore a very interesting example of a 
pre-Columbian form of fishing apparatus surviving almost to 
+the present day, though made of different material. musroci mals goon jsinsseee seo, 

ADRIAN DIGBY. ‘0, MODERN IRON HANPOON HEAD. 
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New Zealand. Onslow. 
A Historie ‘Mere’ in the possession of the Earl of Onslow. 
143 hs Mero wos prewnted by the Maori Chief Taonui Hikaka of the Ngati Roa Hapu 
of Ngati—Maniapoto to the Inte Earl of Onslow when Governor of New Zealand in April, 
1890, Tt was made of a piece of Greenstone that was called Whakamoetu and which belonged to the 
Chief Rora, who was. son of Maniapoto, from which ancestor the great tribe of Maniapoto takes 
its name. ‘The stone was cut into two parts in Rora’s time—one part was 
made into a Mere, the other part remained in its natural state, Rora handed 
them to his gon Tutaemaro, and at the latter's death they passed to his son 
Paruparu. Paruparu hid—buried—the unfinished portion of the stone some- 
where near his Kainga or home. He was killed at the battle of Kawhia 
and the hidden stone has never been found. 

‘The Mere then passed into the hands of Paruparu’s eldest son Te 
Hokotahi, who was killed fighting against the Whamganui, and subsequently 
to his son Te Rangituatea, and after his death to his son Ngarue, who 
handed it to his son Taonui Hikaka I, who was father of Taonui Hikaka II, 
who presented it to Lord Onslow. 

‘From the time of Rora to Taonui Hikaka IT is eight generations, or 
about 200 years; so that one may date Maniapoto at some time in tho 
reign of Charles II, thus :-— 











Mantaroro 
Roza 
‘ToraEMAno 
PARUPARU 
‘Te Hoxorant 
Te Raxorrvarea 
‘ Neanve 
Sanat 24 sal iesneeee ‘Taoxur HixaKa J. 
SION OF THE EARL OF Taonor Hrkaka IL. 
‘onstow. ONSLOW. 
Note on an Early Egyptian Slate Palette. By Ernest 8. Thomas. Illustrated. 
1g. B18 taken fom the well-enown 
slate palette in the Ashmolean Mus- 
eum, Oxford, of which a portion is in the 
British Museum, ‘This palette, the most in- 
teresting of all the series, raises several 
problems; by the portrayal of a tantalisingly 
imperfect gowned figure, by the representation 
of men who either wear the penistasche, or 
bear evidence of a rare form of ciroumcision 
(see below), and of the long-necked antelope 
and crested bird, identified as the gerunuk and 
a species of hombill, both peculiar to Abys- 
sinia, Somaliland and Erytres, Professor 
Petrie, Sir G. Elliot Smith and Dr. Seligman 
agree that the men represented are probably 
Awellers in the Eastern Desert, Hamites with 
‘aNegroid admixture. ‘The two former write 











3 Whence this photograph was obtained by kind 
permission of the keoper, Dr. BT. Leods.  Photo- 


‘graphs of allthe palettes are reproduced in J.R.A.I., Fig, 1, WELI-ENOWY SIATR PALRTTE IN THE ASHMOUEAN 
20x (1900), ‘MUSEUM, OXFORD, 
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of them as wearing the penistasche and belt; but Dr. Seligman regards them as circumcised with the 
oblique cut, peculiar to-day (as far as he knows) to the Masai?; and he must surely be correct as 
penistasche, which left the glans exposed, would defeat its purpose. Strabo makes the suggestive 
statement that the Trog- 

lodytes of Ethiopia “ de- 
« prive themselves of the 
« prepuce, but some are 
“circumcised like the 
“ Egyptians.” 

‘The racial type is 
not peculiar to this pal- 
ete. It is seen on the 
Louvre palette, gored by 
‘a bull, and on the Nar- 
mer palette, holding 
ropes on the recto side, 
but wearing the loin 
cloth. Dr. Seligman‘ 
notes the non-Negroid 
form of the nose, and 
‘compares the type with 
the tribes of the Eastern 
Desert and Erytrea, who, 
hhe has shown, are ethni- 
cally related to the 
Pre- and Proto-dynastic 
Egyptians. 

‘The Bishari in fig.2,° 
if we allow for caricature 
in the palette figure, has 
a suggestive resemblance 
to the leading captive in 
fig.1. ‘The heaviness of 
nose in the full-face is 
Jost in the profile; in 
fact, it is hardly recog- 
nisable as the seme face 

‘The palette figure 
has no evident _mous- 
tache, but the lips are 
even less negroid than 
the Bishari’s. ‘They rather resemble those of the Ababda (fig. 3), whose round mop of hair is also 
more like the palette figure's. 

Tt is a reasonable supposition that at the date of this palette (3000 2.0. at a minimum), desiccation 
had not set in, sufficiently at any rate, to drive the fauna now characteristic of Erytrea and Somaliland 
80 far south, 

‘They may well have extended northwards to a region at a more reasonable distance from Egypt, 

7 Liverpool Annale of Archeology and Anthropology, + Strabo, xvi, 4, 17, quoting Artemidorus. ‘The people 
vii (1914), p. 45, quoting Sir H. H. Johnston (v. Uganda of Deira (French Somaliland coast) aro also said (§5) 
Protectorate, ii, 807) tothe effect that the operation to “deprive themselves of the prepuce.” 

‘often produces an enlargement at the frenum giving the Op. et © FRAT. xiii, 1013. 
appearance of a double glans. Compare the penis above * From G, W. Murray's “ Northern Beja,” J.R.A-, 
‘the rear figure in fg. 1 Iwi, 1927, 82, ple 1 
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for conquest and trade, than these places. ‘This supposition makes the ancient tradition that Punt 
(a region usually located in Somaliland by Egyptologists) was their fatherland far moro plausible. 
ERNEST S. THOMAS. 


Quaternary Climate. Sayce. 
Climatic and Floristic Changes in Europe during the Quaternary Period. By R. U. Sayce, M.A, 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, 
145) yg aT Deze which ras read by, De Simpeon to, the Royal ‘Meteorological Society on 
16 May, and reviewed in Nature, 26 May, again raises a question of much importance to 
students of anthropology and the natural sciences. ‘There are many uncertainties as to what changes 
took place during the Quatemary period and many theories to account for them. ‘The important 
work of Jessen and Milthers appears, however, not to have received in this country the attention 
it deserves.’ ‘These authors claim that there is in North-West Europe a series of interglacial deposits 
covered by glacial deposits and separated from a younger group of interglacial deposits, which in turn 
are covered by flow-earth or outwashed sand and clay. The latter occur outside the limit of the 
last glaciation, Pollen analysis of these deposits has enabled the authors to show that “the flori 
“climatic development during the earlier stages of the last interglacial period reveal, stage by stage, 
“ conditions corresponding to those which mark the penultimate interglacial period as well as the 
« post-glacial—a very considerable climatic oscillation characterizing the later stages of the last 
“ interglacial period.” 

‘Dr. Simpson’s theory that large climatic changes are due to fluctuations of solar radiation implies 
that there should be a marked contrast between the climate of one interglacial period and that of 
the next; one ico-phase should be followed by a warm and moist period, and the next by a cold and 
Gry period. The climatic changes of post-glacial times are fairly well known; we can trace the sue- 
cessive stages that led up to a warm climatic optimum, moist in Atlantic times and drier in sub-Boreal 
times. If Dr. Simpson's theory is correct, the Inst interglacial period should have been a cold one; 
‘but the forest and climatic history of that period as desoribed by Jessen and Milthers is as follows :— 

Zone a, Species of arctic mosses. 

Zone b. Dryas actopetala, Salix herbacea, 8. reticulata, 8. phylicifolia, Betula nana. During 
the time represented by these two zones the climate must still have been rigorous. Gradually it 
became milder, though remaining of a continental type. ‘Temperate plants began to arrive and 
forests grew, consisting at first of pines and later of broad-leaved trees. 

Zone ¢. B. nana disappears. B. pubescens and Pinus silvestris arrive. 

Zone d. P. silvestris and B. pubescens dominant. Populus tremulus. Species of the mixed 
oak forest artive. 

Zone e. P. silvestris and Ulmus cf. glabra culminate. B. pubescens common, ‘Thermophile 
aquatic plants come in. 

Zonef. P. silvestris and B. pubescens retreat. Maximum of mixed oak forests (Quercus, Ulmus, 
‘Tilia), Alnus, Corylas. Carpinus betulus and Picea excelsa immigrate. Brasenia purpurea, Dulichium 
spathaceum, Trapa natans. ‘This association indicates a climatic optimum with a July temperature 
about 18°C. “The climate of Jutland and N.W. Germany in that part of the interglacial period 
“which corresponds with Zone f was no less Atlantic in character than the climate of the Litorina 
“ period in post-glacial times.” At the beginning of this period a marine transgression took place, 
and a warm, Lusitanian fauna migrated into the Baltic. 

Zone g. Carpinus betulus culminates; mixed oak forest retreats. Picea excelsa common, 

Zone h. Picea excelsa dominant; P. silvestris and B. pubescens common. Dulichium spathaceum 
and Brasenia purpurea rare. Carpinus disappears. During the time corresponding to Zones g and h 
tine Jand was probably rising, the temperature falling, and the climate becoming more continental. 
‘The deciduous forests were being replaced by coniferous forests. : 

Zone i. P. silvestris, Picea excelsa, B. pubescens, Populus tremulus. 


7 Hnud Jessen and V, Milthore: Stratigraphical and Paleontological Studies of Interglacial Preshazater Deposite 
in Juiland and North-West Germany. Pp. 310 + an ataa ot xl plate of sections and photographs. Danmar 
apaligake Undersogeleo, Kebonbavn, 1028. 
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Zone k. B. nana heaths and sub-arctio swamps; a poor, northerly, aquatic flora. Toward 
the end there occurred some B. pubescens, P. silvestris, Picea excelsa, Juniperus communis. The 
July temperature must have fallen to about 12° C., and a great advance of the ice must have taken 
place on the Scandinavian peninsula. In the period corresponding to the next two zones the climate 
must have improved again, 

Zone 1. Deciduous trees attain a second maximum. Brasenia purpurea, Dulichium spathaceum, 
and Trapa natans ocour, 

Zone m. B. pubescens, P. silvestris, Picea excelsa, B. nana, 

Zone n. Betula nana heaths, B. pubescens, and a poor aquatic flora, By now the July 
temperature must have been down again to about 12° C., and the ice-sheet advancing. 

‘The penultimate interglacial period apparently had a simpler and perhaps shorter history. 
It can be briefly summarized as follows :—Zones a and b have not been found. Zone c. B. pubescens 
dominant, P. silvestris, and traces of Picea excelsa. Zoned. P. silvestris dominant. Mixed oak forest 
species arriving. Zone e, Ulmus maximum. Pinus and Betula declining. During the period corre- 
sponding to Zones o-e the climate, which was cool at first, gradually became milder but remained 
continental. Zone f. P. silvestris and B. pubescens minimum, Mixed oak forest: Quercus sp., 
Corylus avellana, Ainus glutinosa, Tilia sp. culminate. ‘This assemblage represents a warm climatic 
optimum and an Atlantic climate. Zone g. No Carpinus zone of this interglacial period has been 
found in Jutland. Zone h. P. silvestris dominant. First maximum of Picea excelsa. Mixed oale 
forest. species disappear. Zone i. P. silvestris dominant. Second maximum of Picea excelsa. 
B. pubescens frequent. Zone k. B. pubescens, P. silvestris. During the time corresponding to 
Zones h-k the climate became more continental and gradually grew cooler. 

Tt would appear, therefore, that the climatic and floristic changes, which took place in Jutland 
and North-West Germany during the last two interglacial periods and in post-glacial times, in 
spite of differences in detail, followed very similar general courses. Even the Littorina marine 
transgression, which was contemporary with the mixed oak wood maximum, can be matched by 
the Eem Sea of the last interglacial, and probably by the Holstein Sea of the penultimate interglacial. 
During the penultimate interglacial period the temperature does not seem to have risen quite so high 
as it did during the periods of the Hem and Littorina Seas. Woldstedt has pointed out that the fauna, 
of the Holstein Sea, though in many respects like that of the Eem Sea, differs from it in the complete 
Jack of warm Lusitanian forms. ‘There seems to be no evidence here of an alternation of warm and 
moist with cold and dry interglacial periods. R. U. SAYCE. 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Newly Discovered Tribes in the Southern Watershed, Bismarck Ranges, New Guinea. Summary of a 
Communication by B.W. P. Chinnery. Presented 10 July, 1934. 
For a summary of this communication see Max, 1984, 140, above, with Plate H. 4 
and illustrations in the text. 





Huxley Memorial Lecture : The Indo-Iranian Borderlands, their Prehistory in the light of Geography and of 
recent Explorations. Delivered by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., Ph.D», D.Litt, D.Sc. 31 July, 1934. 

‘The Husley Memorial Lecturo was delivered in the Great’ Hall of University 4 47] 
College, London, on the occasion of the London Session of the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. It will be printed as usual in the Journal, and also 
published separately. 








PROCEEDINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


International Institute of African Languages and Languages and Cultures was held in London. on 
of the Executive Council May 17 and 18, 1934, in the Conference Room at 

London: May 17-18, 1934. the Colonial Office, which had been kindly’ placed 
‘The thirteenth meeting of the Executive at the dixposal of the Institute by the Secretary of 
Council of the International Institute of African State for the Colonies. ‘The session wax presided 
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over by the Chairman and the following: members 
‘were present : Rev. Father Dubois, Professor Bd. de 
Tonghe, Professor W. Kehler, Professor 3. Kratse, 
Professor 13, Malinowski, Profesor P. Rivet, Sir E. 
Denison Ross, Professor C. Conti Rossini, Profesor 
P. Ryclamansy Rev. Profesor W. Schmidt, Professor 
CG. Stligman, “Rev. FE. W. Smith, ’ Profesor 
H. Labouret. (Dizector), Professor D. Westermann 
(Director), Dr. J.-H. Oldham (Administrative 
Dineetor), Major H. Vischer (Secretary General), Miss 
D. G. Brackett (Seeretary). "Professor Barnard, re- 
presenting tho University of Capetown, and Principal 
‘Kerr, representing the South African Inter-University 
Committee on the Governing Body of tho Institute, 
also attended the meeting. The Couneil was enter: 
tained by HLM Government at a luncheon at the 
Park Lane Hotel. 

‘The Comell devoted the greater part of its time 
to a disewsion of the sociological and. linguistio 
research work of the Institute and its possible futuro 
extension. ‘The work which was being eazried out 
by Fellows appointed sinco 1981, when the Rocke- 
{feller Foundation made its generous grant, was also 
carefully considered. A number of additional grants 
for field worle were made. 

Professor Westermann reported on a lecture to 
which he had made in South Africa at the request 
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of tho Universities there, ‘This had given him an 
‘opportunity of getting into touch with tho lange 
ntimber of educational institutions. 

Since the last. mecting Professor Westormann’s 
book, The African Towday, has been added to 
tho list of Institute publications. It is intended 
to provide an introduction to the consideration of 
‘African problems as a whole and particularly to 
‘those problems of culture contact and change in 
native society towards which the resoarch work cf 
the Institute is directed. 

‘Awards in, tho fourth competition for books by 
Africans in African languages were made. 

Sixty-five now members were elected and it was 
announced that Professor Melville Herskovits had 
bboen appointed as the representative of the American, 
Anthropological Association on the Governing Body, 
land Professor 'P. T, Bamard by the University of 
Capetown. 

‘Professor Wostermann undertook to represent 
‘the Institute at the forthcoming Intemational 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences. ‘Tho Council noted with satisfaction that 
the Chairman had consented to bo ono of the 
Viee-Presidents of tho Congress and that other 
members were also taking an active part in its 
organisation, ©. G, SELIGMAN. 





REVIEWS. 


Melanesian Design: A. Study of Style_in Wood 
and Tortolseshell Carving. By Gladys. 
{49 Beictards “Gotumota Unberstg Prev and 
Osfond Univerity Pres, 1098." 2 ola Boe. 
Tein the goncral habs of Daitish snthropelogats 
to Togued plunive art an evidence of abzost soye 
Binet bet dao expression of the eethetio sense ish 
is imiplicit in the terms ‘ornament,’ ‘ decoration,’ 
tad Tart’ in such emocktton, Bome day. tie 
Mlogoal atituds mony be bandonod in rsporso to 
the lead from America and Germany, where there is 
abundang proat thet the study af peontive eathctic 
fe both compatible with pelontife/method and pro- 
ductive of highly practial results, Whether ono 
Soren vith SUD euihore eqaslaions or aot, 
Geis book cortainly adds considerable. weight of 
Jantidcation for thie epproech to the eubloct 
Not only. tho aburdanco. but. tho variety of 
Molinocian deaign is cbvions to ell save thoes ho 
aro content marly to clesify Was “curvilinear 0s 
Gidnguuied fom tho: Polvueiana, very, Leaky 
fection wv this bok: roves dine wal agin 
rar fo bring the cubjoct within saanagenhls 
Bounds, the ‘author ‘has oslested cortain typical 
Gbject; more or lees widely distributed throughout 
olancsn, the conditions 6f selection being thet: 
Mths objects mauat be eesti from "ay ow 
“pone of views 2 Bah sort should have e fay 
“Riad Ghuatation, "3. Tere should be. some 
« Qvarlapping. inthe covurrence of the objests 
«Soe iin given aren Tn at hoa 
tn eo on ponsblo from’ elgious signifoance, 
* ginco that may be understood only by questioning 
tho natives.” Tho Hew condition il probably 









be condemned at sight as altogether inadmissible. 
Much, however, depends upon the precise nature 
‘and application of the test. ‘The present writer has 
often noted with interest how oftan anthropologists, 
of most comest scientife, habit, expross in, thelr 
their admiration for the beauty of this or 
that specimen of primitive art, and equally that 
such remarks are merely momentary digressions to 
which tho writers attach no importance. Yet such. 
objects were, in fact, intended by their makers to 
“pleasing to the eye,’ as the common phrase 
es, and that they should also pleaso tho eye of tho 
iy ‘civilized’ anthropologist, accustomed to 
‘vastly different and highly sophisticated modes of 
attaining that end, does suggest the possibility that 
there may be, after all, some ‘ ¢common-human * 
basis of judgment, underlying racial and personal 
‘preferences, and that it may be definable in scienti- 
fically valid and practicable terms. In practice, 
then, this first condition means that choice has been 
limited to such objects as exhibit, in shape or 
decoration, or both, just those essentially structural 
principles, such as symmetry, relative proportion 
and trajectory of line, and distribution of mass, by 
which tho esthetic intuition expresses itself the 
world over, and without which such terms as 
“omament’ and ‘art’ in the present sense are 
dovoid of meaning. This systematic classification 
‘and analysis of tho selected matorial proves beyond 
‘question that these principles are capable of strictly 
objective application as instruments of study. 
‘The chosen objects are, principally, the carved ~ 
wooden bowls and tortoiseshell ornaments for which 
the author adopts the New Ireland name, kap-kap, 
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and both of which, as tho admirablo distribution. 
map shows, are widely distributed. in. Afclanesi, 
In giving her reasona for adopting this method, Miss 
Relchard has something fo say about thet, which 
Still Seems to hold the fekd in thie country, and 
hich ‘proceeds * by arranging ‘objeets I hrion 
Eehlch purport to point out gredual developments 
<< from realistic to purely geomotrio design, for 
“ example”; or from simple geometric ta highiys 
realistio, as expounded by. Haddon, ‘Balfour and 
Stolpe. Somewhat surprsingly sho finds. Stolpe 
somewhat more, convincing” thn others in 
respect of his developmental sequence for design in 
the Hervey: Islands, which, in fact, relios on an 
sssumption of representational origin for Mangaian 
‘attorn, for which there sno actual ovidenco what. 
ver. this method is eititizod for the common 
fncke’ of any” ehronologial confirmation, although 
sequence in timo fe imple in those series; th high 
Possibility of error in the interpretation of represen. 
{tional “content, and. the "tendency towards 
valuation implicit in the terme. progression and 
“ dogeneration,* Several instances aro given, In 
tho course ofthis study, where there is equal warrant 
for assuming dovelopinent either away” from oF 
towards reales, and certain designs on tho AG: 
‘niralty Island bowls which present equally feasible 
"proof" according to this ‘inethod, ‘of derivation 
‘om either the human form or the oroeodile. ‘The 
178 examples adznrably roproduced in the text, and 
the 640 photographs and outlines in tho. second 
Yolume, provide a ich store of material for seudy 
OF these objects, such ax has not been available 
ieherto,expocialiy as it has not been selected to ft 
‘ny particular theory of development. 

"The general objective is to define the charaotris- 
ties of Melanesian desi, tho local variations and 
Jntershange between diferent areas; and tho results 
obtained by a technique of analysis which centres 
fn. the strvetural integration of form, as pettern, 
father then on the form-elements epart from thelt 
Context, provide very: valusblo sontabution ‘to 
tho study of Melanesian ust in particular and of 
Primitive art in general, 

"A tentative attempt to define treo ‘schools 
of bowi-designers, and even several" branches "for 
ach, ib perhaps somewhat venturosome, ‘but this 
Section on "The Habits of Artists” docs, bring 
forward very important factors which are too seldons 
considered, especially ‘by. those “who” hold that 
atiations are Sue mainly to the absent-roindodnoss 
of socesive copyint, or to an inadequatenoss of 
‘cola, which is (ore cften than not) Ratly conteas 
Sicted by the rerults, Very fow of these objets 
ould have been made without a long and intelligent 
self-training in. the. technique of manofactare, in 
‘which there is always room for no littl individuality 
End contrivance; and that personal snitialivo ould 
Stop short. of imaginative design is. unlikely, 
‘The whole book provides very useful comment of 
the elasticity of convention, “Tho final’ chapter on 
‘"Genesal Prineiples of Melanesian Art” deserves @ 
notice to itself.” Some interesting observations ot 
‘ho spiral, with a useful compasison between, the 
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‘Massim and New Zealand forms, is to be noted. 
‘Tho consideration of certain of the latter, as spirals, 
however, rather misses their formal function and 
effect. ‘This book will rank with such studies of 
primitive art as The Pueblo Potter and other Ameri- 
‘ean contributions which have so ably followed the 
lead of Professor Boas. ‘W. PAGE ROWE. 





Malekula. A. Vanishing People in the New Hebrides. 
Big Barend Dats “Bled by a eg 
Weipccod, wih a preface by Drs AO. Haddon 
London George’ Hothge! & Bona. 04% 88 
Eero 4 580 pp. 24: pltes, latrations tnd 3 maps. 
Price, Ba. 

“Tho thanks of all ethnologists are due to Miss Cari 
‘Wedgwood for giving ws: aftee many youre of laboct, the 
‘esl of Deacon Bld "wore sn Mali. Av thew 
Soquainted with his alreety published peper on * The 
‘Regulation of Marriage in Autbryn’ know, Deacon was 
fn Simt-clas investigetor, whowo’ fos froth biackaator 
fever on the ove oh otuaing ot i ono of ths 
‘reatert blows etiology haa rufored. 

‘The cultural setting of this work is given in « final 
chapter in which Deacon portulates en'early period in 

oh the wholo of the Norehern New Hoban was 
atrial with a sc-claseayatom of rlatonship silar 
to'that now found in Ambrym, without the pacriinoal 
element now prevent there.” ‘The sixclgs ayatom wes 
Inter modified into. a simple dual organization, til 
Zoatrlinal, owing to tho introduction of mariage with 
{he widow of tho taothers brother, and iti this simpler 
form that rurvives in all the nexthern islands of eho 

mip. into the southern ‘sland, however, including 
Sina, a now culture was introduced, with pacriineal 
escent and local exogamy, charactarized by the wearing 
of fringeakirt by tho wornen and penta-nrappor by the 
fGen, cifeumelnion (modified except the Big 
ein nto ncn, ao ce agh i gong ibe 
Zuneal bow and a apical typo of Uaaketry. Enter, the 
Znatrilineal area war invaded by « ligntakinned. people 
Introducing among other elementa kava-drnking, eatbo- 
[ng ingatlon ortho curation of taro tho my oogiad 
tyrtem® centring round. the E 
the ‘decimal system of counting, ‘This hhe calls tho 
Mat Shirt eulfsre, refering to tho drem worn by the 
Satan Parte of he pttwal ren wey pasily 
{fected by im notabiy in tho adoption of this Brose by 
‘woupan in meat iat at Maleece 

‘Finally, “whet ‘has most forcibly strock almost 
1 gto wall nein i pe a he wel 
‘the presence shroughout every one of thee ialands of & 
‘graded gocinty sitiiar to the Sukiee of tho Banks 
« filtnda.”°"ie he atsibuter ton fourth nd latst 
rigration of what he calls tho Secret Society euttro,” 
‘of which pechope the most important seat i Dales, 
‘whore not only” do the stones and. image connected 
Yvith it moot tho eye on entering any vilago’ dancing 
{round, bot the round ef eeremanial nevitee and the 
Fig-eufare connected with: them, permeate the whole 
Tilt, 

Te with the manifestations of this culture in the 
South-Western tnd what ato hare called the. Noxthe 
Western (really North-Central) istite that this 
Yolo ety al "Among the Zany sole fur 
‘and out an Boing of the grostntimportanco, ‘Th frst 
‘Sthe public graded institution Known throughout 
‘Malekula and the neighbouring islands by many variants 
of the word rendered elsewhere by the reviewer as 
‘ils in the northeast) and Mong Gin tho southwest), 
and for which Doacon ‘adopten tho form Nimangh 
‘here are hore over thirty grads in this society, in winch 
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Tas ots etc od ii casas ake 
ecpinhl areal ek bc 
es Sl ose cece 2 er, ae 
eof wool and treo forn to plain monoliths and 
isogee  coek sa e te ee aa 
Seal sore car rena te eee 
stosem Uncadle  Seaeo e 
fee ny conta ef te frm oe 
Eat, eco US Ret sl le 
sty cere, fe De teens ube 
furore mes preety, Nlrems somes 
He oan amoral ie ome 
Se er cal « 
ghee se caer, Nami soe as 
renin des, wile Se eco a 
Iplomiy grandad ‘by pete, mecmant: Lee 
fe a ee om eee 
els ate of Man ae eee ae 
cota meet ee ae ee oa 
Haciatant Haat it ie 
Bese oo Memes fon oem eon ees 
err cee tet end ora 
Se ee te te nn 
SE Des, nen la be nso oe a te 
Mite "Et Spa tal an na 
See ere cian nee hil 
Siete be eres see es cae 
ab a cree cre re 6 smal eh on 
rg ep eect 
aR eee ne Bomeainee ie 
3 ie east Seoee a ee 
ge a corny ae Se 
2 es eel repel ee ae 
eee ee 
eee ces avi ee een ce 
eral Oe ee ae oe ae 
snggtes upon a lene Bom ache Sane 
Sesleri te a oe 
Spi ter a bas ences ee ee 
cies ila nee et 
pirate ens, fe ere 
ieaidtgutny mecoun testi ago 
ae er ee ene 
‘he ppalg copomatin ot Cre a 
RE ae 
Be oa zealot eee 
Spppte abs Deoem wek in is ey one 
Liepetten naan vecte, Sea ee 
end we eae i an ee 
ee ee es 
Ear rine eetoees t or 
Frye ey Aap ano 
Deeper a pero ea 
sates Sase oay ste’ vii Se motte 
fees Eh retin Seo, ea oe 
orcas Dewees Oe ee 
inolony por esreing Meio ae 
Gongisatey See airyTaa Seale 
Aen Nenben, de el te So atch oe 
of ed eee ee ra ey ee 
se ee ca ee ore 
bio peste Oo etn ol enn 
abe a on es eto er ae coins 
fe ecio ftan rac Ca a Sa ee 
ts Aint ne 
bog, thee to ts tan ae te 
He lait ea nt a hee 
oe shee Be eee co ta 
leas reacng eves hh be sages Pea 
pepe erie 
me ee 
ee emir eee tee 
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between the sexes, initiation with tg acoompanying 
Tonxes and aio homosexwality, warfare en magi: 
‘There i unfortanataly, however, but little now informa: 
dion regarding the heed-deformation for which the natives 
fe Beat Wester dni rw fanon,thopgh thre 
{ta desorption of one of tho dances performed on 

‘those with heads so ' beautified.” a a. 

‘Deacon was posses not only of that sympathy and 
appreciation of sho native point of view, amounting st 
{ios to admiration, which i emental to good fold work, 
Dut also of briliant powers of analysis, Ho was fully 
lve to the extraordinarily dramatio nate of Malseuan 
Siu and dancing and of the beauty of its musio, and 
fong-rhythms, and gives at times vivid dovcriptions of 
Thom. ‘Tho depopulation of the South-Western distit- 
size almost comple that of the Noniestrn 

tinder way. ‘his tat pro far to explain 
tio comparative lack of deta in regerd to domestic and 
focil lle. No’ part of Mlancsia is, however, zicher in 
‘tual practices chan Malena. ‘Phabmuch of this tual 
‘and baie should have boon rescued i of the vory groateat. 
mportance. "We ean only rogret that Deacon did mot 
live to fil i datas from personal exporience, and to give 
his interpretation of the imass of Heaal here necessarily 
loft unokpiained: and of fee plnco in relation to tho 
frchaio culture of which it forms a part. 

‘Tho arrangement of tho work is good. ‘Tho editing of 
anchors felt work i n9 tary matter and perhap ex 
Plains tho many blunders in transcribing native tors and 
tho aoa den out wos nt hor ompnnat para 

uch expressions ax “the Nimangti”* the Nalawan, aro 
Dhilclogeally confusing, being the initial ni- and’ nace 
Thomscives article, and tho respective nouns Mangti and 
“Lavan, facts of no little importance in comparativestudy. 
Confusing alo are auch glomerates as melded, thy (27) 
‘stor eson (meteld) oF naaingpo, whore naa the article, 
‘of the general word for wooden structuzo and nggol the 
‘word describing tho stricture ia question; or phrases 
Tike ‘a moan wl always be foe, whore © he in? 
References to other publatied ‘work Teave much to bo 
dceirod in pein of saw of acoaracy and mush of Deacon's 
‘Own work fully written up haa been unnecessarily and 
‘bot always accurately paraphrased.” More sotous than 
‘Those, however, i tho'Tast that, dogpito the insertion 
ot'many of het own obvervations, thor is throughout 
ost of tho’ toxt no indication whatover as to "what 
inrae or opinion is Deacon's and what has boon insortod 
By the editor; thus, whore contradictions ocour between, 
etail end generalization therein no means of estimating 
‘Shieh is mest lily to be correct, ‘Tho only exceptions 
qo this lamentable lack of sciontific treatment are such. 
{otalls at have been plasod in intiallod footnotes and 
finimum of pasmages quoted direct from Doacon, most 
of which have been unnccountably relogated to” small 
‘ee ry sey mreovr ones in Wh conadrbly 
{Oubt exists as to tho comect interpretation of Deacon's 
hotes, In some instances this is indlated, but the 
{onder is not given the evidence to judgo for himeelt. In 
‘one cao, at Toast, that of initiation in South Lamabumbu, 
Sich ‘the sevewor has boon able to shack soup 
sce to ‘is own note, have been inserted 
Fri at olog itor dat, 

0 hook ia well produced, with good maps and 
‘ustration®, “Tt closes with « srien f native texts, 
‘with parallel translations,» glosary of tarma employed 
{nd an inuliforent indo, SOHN LAVARD. 


The Conguest of the Mayas By J Zee 3 
rat tt eerlde tak es ie 

{51 Suber Sess comlormtteee 
fio stady ofthe lage sxcnpe te lve th 

ows of Beofste ish Seth and Prfoer Foy om 
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edi ae, Bn hn a 
oats be Deeg sere 
Be itt malta cena 
ie Gera wer eat 
Be Artanet man gy 
eo Seok oe eet 
Eine coins alta 
Sie ie he tee Pao 
Sie Se cueccee keene arty 
pa eee res 
es aes Rencngeeest a 
it isan Ure mean 
tial SNES oat 
Bits ee naiey ar ht 
Gotta tera wepcicaacs 
sce gigantic mrs 
views of Maya culture, and thinks the Maya of the 
Sree ai 
to have been, and ho notes that they practised human 
Sieeea esenmieieerase 
rb Sse es chit 
Sears aera eae 
See Set daca ata a 
caret, 
Eo annonces creas 
Boe ig uamnr meine ie at 
ube rere pees Manors 
EAS oer een ea 
ier ce Otse seme 
‘He “ cuts the Gordian kenot of the calendar-discussion,”” 
sce eect eee aa 
‘eae cinta mea, 
cee oe 
el Se ae are 
Soper ae chciaws mare e Ooe 
Bis ce eS oat 
HEGRE ae Feet 
Geog e Ge eere Gress 
mo eke Bee Sees 
Bate Te oa Oat death 
EERO oft ih eet ete 
Seneca dara leas 
Sopa es Seat 
ieee insti ore ete 
ore Raewese aay saree 
Snyee SUL 
Sees oe 
imate rari MO aiae 
eer 
ihe See Pee eae aie 
Zoe eee ae ee 
Sern, Be oes bate 
fear a Aneteaiaeh Saco 
Pes me Pec aiarl attra 
Ser gpa oe tart 
pemetriee c,eba Fe wees 
Esag sinnatereatent © sees 
Garvin ins taetmtrnae ous 
es ele re hese caret cc 
Seen Sau keen ala 
Et 


‘Coming to matters of detail, it ia surprising to bo told 
that it nya characterise of Yaxchilan to erect stole 
fwith no date reference, ‘Practically all ofthe monuments 
Tore are dated, though many of them are only Calendar 
ound uty but theo ar ao ial Sei, “The 
‘unnamed stela at Copan Sgured on the plato opposite 
BB pid fo elgg othe Archaie Eesiyy Period. 

i “inp however, "Steln. 8, tho dato of which is 
19 To 0 0- Oy therefore in the Middle Periods, while 
Stele By which does belong to the Barly Period, i 
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wrongly said to belong to tho Middle Poriod._ hore aro 
tlso soveral errors in tho Maya. dates cited for various 
Monuments, ‘The topmost inscription ‘of tho Rosetta 
Bion fo aid to bein. hiertis charactor, the old 
roatly hieroglyphic writing of Bagypt.” Te is not in 
Frat bu in ‘eroglyphic writing, and cia is not tho 
same as hisrati 

Having disposed of the Old Bmpire chronology by 
not facing the calendrical difficulties involved, he disposes 
Sf that of the, Now Empire by simply ignoring the 
Statements of the Books of Chilan-Balaam. Te does not 
mend matters to substitato more oF less hypothetical 
History for the bald statements of the old records 
Stil shore remarkable isi to be told that the Books of 
Chilan-Balaam were written in * Zuyaa,” which is sa 
fo be literary "Yucatocen. In fact, ‘Zayua is not 
‘Yucatocan language, either literary or vulgar; but was 
the name of « place, the same which the author spells 
Zuiva on the next page without noting any connection. 
‘The ‘word of Zayua’ in the Books of Ohilan-Balaam 
‘Was not a language but a ritual code of soaret knowledge. 
Ho also wrongly says that the settlomont at Paton Itza, 
gm whet ho calls “Lake, Chulsuna’ (weaning) Lake 
Beton), was founded by Toltec rafugece. Tt wes founded 
by the Itza refugees, as oven tho name shows. It is not 
cormect to aay thag 8 onote could be made into a 
haltune. ‘Tho two things aro quite distinet..‘There is no 
found on aeing i probable that he Mag, ever 
lomesticated tho deer nor the qustzal either, That bird 
irony found in lite gro, anda fds on mnt 
fon tho wing, Mz. Erie Thompson has shown that it 
ould not heve been domestionted. But itis not easy 
{e'see what the author means by a qustzal, Because he 
translates Quetealcontl as Hummingbird Shake. Now 
‘oat! means sale, so quetzal on this translation, must 
mean hummingbird instead of ite correct meaning of 
‘Yrogon, Also, we aro told that” before tho Spanish 
‘conquest, "cooks crow" ia “Yuoatan. Surely itis 
common imowledge that the domesticated fowl was only 
Introduced into the American continent by the Spaniards. 
‘The Cakchiquel are referred to. by tho. author as 
‘harbarous,?. their name being spelled by. ‘im 
“ Kaxohiguel” “It the Maya aro regarded a civilized, 
‘the Quiche and Calschiquel could not be called barbarous, 
fithough admittedly they had a lower variety of the 
fame general culture. Ho. also says that theso two 
pooples had not. got the ealendar.” ‘This is incorrect, 
Though iis true that they were without the Long Count 
of the Maya. It ia not correct to say that pulque was 


‘De Deyer Taye 8 wet 
clip unengwn to then” Wo are hequenty tad 
Byte elchor about 


ing sacrifice alleged to be 
actin by the Maya in whch cho vitine were flayed 
hlive, Landa’s account of the laying sacrifice clearly 
shows that the victims were dead before their bodies 
‘were flayed. However, the author strenuously tries to 
paint tho Maya as black as possible, and lays stress on 
Their asmumed eruelty in the troatment of slaves, which, 
to judge by the Aztoo ovidence (so have little for the 
Maya), was better than in Christian Burope. Inc 
dentally, he refers to the Maya cultivators as." helots. 
‘Te judge fom Eanda’s truthful pages, they only became 
hnelots indeed. after the Spanish conqusst, a conquest 
which the author says was fully justified. 

‘RICHARD 


The African To-day. By Diedrich Westermann. 
Eble forthe Inienaiinal Inte of 460 


“African Languages and Cultures by the Oxford 
Ba 
‘The phenomenelly rapid transition which African 
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‘peoples have. been foreed to undergo in the last Atty 
fears. ot 80. bas proved to. bo far from the wnmixed 
st. to. them ‘that. ite snitintors anticipated, and 
missionaries and, administrators, confronted with ‘un. 
expected difficulties in the pursuit of their various aims, 
fare turning more and more for assistance to. the 
‘seientifie analysis of the situation by the method of 
‘social anthropology. ‘Tho African Institute, founded by 
persone with thie practical intareet. in native. cultures, 
exists to further such studies, and this book by one of 
itsDireetors prosents to thopotontial atudent a concise sur- 
‘vey ofthe principal problomswhich will laim hisattention. 
‘Wide as is the diversity of African societies, they are 
‘all alileo experiencing the impact of a forvign calture 
superior in knowledge and technical skill and ablo to 
force upon then a anyzatotheforms of allen fattuions. 
Te ie the inevitable clash which the introduction of each 
floment of Huropoan. civilisation must creato in 
lite particular sphero that forms tho basis of Dr. 
Westormann's ‘generalisations. ‘Thus ho discusses, 
‘under the general #ubject of economies, thoso changed 
Gireutances that have made impracticable pastoral and 
agricultural systems formerly well adapted to native 
needs, the contrast between labour as a tribal duty and 
‘work in Buropoan employment, tho difficulty of maintain- 
ing in modern conditions of land shortage the enttle that 
Bantu culture requires for ceremonial rather “than 
econoraie pi ‘he decline of native arte and crafte, 
‘Tho influence on family lifo of Christian ethics on tho 
one hand, and of the economic independence of thé 
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disintegration of other social groupings whos founda: 
{Hons sce partly economies here parhape tho traditional 
ollectivinm of tho Altiean i concept which needs 
to bo moro closely examined,” The vatious attempta 
hich ve, bea ado to wie naive authors a 

Of European. government nro described; Dr. 
Westermann advocates the mothod of Indirect” Rule 
Decate "it builds up rather than destroys.” Native 
Frligions are next dscumed, and other canes of thelr 
‘ecgy than tho cbvious inflaones of Christian teaching 
fre mentioned —for example new activities which leave 
ino time for attendance at iengthy coremoniee, 

‘Two chapters are devoted €0-sdueation, ‘The frst 
welcomes asthe real ‘fiends. of the African thoes 
insonaries who "do not fool called to” bring the 
“eGhulistion of a European mation to the Africeny But to 
‘«Sring the Gospel," and traces for ther a conséractive 
programme. Tho’ ean, dealing with the Tangiage 
Zuestion, on which ‘Dx. Westermann is especially well 
‘Tualifed’ to. speak, argues strongly, tough without 
Underestimating practical dificuties, for the uso of the 
‘vernacular in nadive education, 

“Two final chapters deal with the growth of new native 
groupings in indontsal dtrcts and she possibilty of 
Erqaniatng auch groupe into real communiien, and with 
fhe probien of she eotional antagonia between Dink 
and white 

"A comprehensive introduction to the problems which 
asieo in Gao form er ancther in overy-Alncen tectory 
swat badly’ noeded, and this very” readable ‘volume 








‘wnge-eamer‘on the other are fully auniyaed, sale the mdmirubly moots the howd TP, MAIR, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

India: Ethnology. Codrington, brachycophaly cotmemponds “ fainly well” with the 

a aE, Sutdr band of inde Aryan language a found to-day. 


S27 November, 1888, Bede 
153. Huon” ote, SoCs Cotamtcionyr or 
Fadia aela secon let beled Tadian 
Section of tho Society of Arta, summarizing the resulte 
Se ee ey aes ae 
mel (lo th Vol LACK ota etn 
rate (a Reco, “Quenions of muh somplosey would 
peskaps have beos more Atamiy dsc bolore& 
Rie ecttloed audlonss. "Goa statement: mador 
however, demand elucidation, if further misunderstanding 
Pruttsiaeatter 
Settee cognane ax datinet racial clemonts in 
Indie Re Rte ti tae avecntiod i 
arin Wee probably the Nogri, whisk saris in 
Tee Andardasoe ahd in ates hybridaed Torn, in 
tome Bout cia jangle thes Bacon there 
tren erace of bay Mesteweld att paps 
3M fps usctarcl with So tanins rosy dsbovered 
* 2 Palatine an Java ts St Seabed 
Brees hurete anal le widuapealerohout Eads 
Brent Seto i neetesthowah bt trey 
pears eran Toei! 
dsebordutetl tpcling peoloe Maia tase ms the 
Rimjob Hilo Cote! Bay of Bengal and. beyond, 
Foudity, ther as an inigaion om Msopetan 
oe Dalal apeaing, Med terenean at Arnel 
feepin, whe ete reponse er tho ena f 
ania Deve Buthee nthe’ dmppouence ots 
Senran TS agocivel wih a aaieaton trom tas 
Pee tard ta brahaeophall ace et Roniatis 
ZAipiee type, wuek eprand Srtened ea fr on Coorg 
Geto Gs hans, oo Bengal ee the athe ‘Siege 
Shot brashysoptals are ido have mn Anges 
bing’ and havo betn'n cle assocatfon wit tho 
"Pemto"Sigana’* who oscenled, pon tadio” about 
1600 na ia polalad ost hat tho" disibation at 























Dr, Hutton postolated that race wan no longer to bs 
conned with fagunge, but iin ovidont that this habit 
‘of thought. porvades the racial analysis hore sot forts. 
Tt cannot be too clearly stated that no craniologieal of 
‘anthropometrical ovidenco has yot" been published 
‘which supports tho commonly postulated "Negrito’ 
Slement int the population of India. Dr. Guha has 
commented upon the hair forma of eereain South Indian 
lee, but the craniometrical evidence is quite clear 
in the samo way, thro is no evidence of " Australoid* 
typen ever havitg been widely” distributed in. India 
Bis teuo that ono of tho Adichannalur sells studied by 
Zuckerman (Bullein Madras Museum, Vol. 1, Pt. 1 
has Australign likenesses, bub Zuckerman ‘inns is 
‘Tumor’ opinion (Trane. Royal Soc. Edin, Vol. XL, Pt. ly 
No.8, p. 108) that only one widely distributed cranial 
‘typo can bo distinguished south of the Ganges, which ia 
‘est labeled * Dravidian,’ ‘hie allows the existence of 
North-Western Indian type, but males it clear that no 
‘afinite * pre-Dravidian stratum is dincernible. With 
Suforenco to” the alloged Buropean likenesses of the 
Dravidian type; Hetrower's opinion (Trans, Royal Soc. 
Bain, Va. LIV, Pt. 3, No. 18) that there a no eranio 
Iotrcal evidence to ahow any’ connection between the 
Dravidian peoples and any European pooples must, be 
given serious attention. With regard to fe identification 
St brachyeophaly. in’ the Deotan, and elsewhere, 8 
“alping," i mist be realized that brachycephaly, as an 
‘olated’ fact, means nothing. ‘The crucial point is 
mo a ‘andthe general charactoristies, "Indian 














Ibrachycophaly in the Decean is associated with extreme 
‘microcephaly, a point of great significance and interest, 
{or certain sub-types of the dolichocephalie Dravidian 
‘type aro also microeophalio, 

is ovident that Dr. Hutton has approached the 
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scanty facts from the linguistic point of view, which he 
Inhnaet has confessed shosid bo avoideds “Anthropology, 
CB is ever to bo takon serioulyy must be appioecked 
Viologically. “At all ovents, modem anthropometric 
pinion should bo given fll weight in any dgcusion of 
‘ations of race, {eis a moot point whether theory of 
fy kind is desirable in « Gonsts Ropors, which should 
hove corpus of facta. ‘That tho machinery of any censut 
can only arrive ai generalizations is evident Tho 
tendency should be fowards localization, for in the 
study of man, localization means procsion, “Tio aotal 
take-up of the numerous castes fn Inia will never bo 
iowa “and the availablo‘anthropometrical data, wll 
remain tnreal, until some conception of the, genet, 
‘pura ates involved ie veahod. “Fer aie 
fined by marviageability and men have to be begotten 

before thay ean be measured, ia 
'&, pe B. CODRINGTON. 





Patil, ut. 
otter eke in me 
seeroranigeeiegeeny 154 





resorted to even by social groups. We have even now 
available sites of Pattini-puras, houses of fasting at 
Trichur, at Peramarem, about ix miles to the seuth 
of Trichur, and at Kealati, noar Chalacuti (all places in 
Cochin State), ‘whore. some. time in. the past tho 
‘ommatnity went on hunger strike en masse = 

‘When @ local chief ‘becomes. very” aggressive an 
igsptouy on the samenary nigh of fe Peon, the 
Brahmin leaders all assomble togethor in hall especially 
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Duilt for the purpose whero every arrangement for a 
grand feast has already been mado, ‘Then they all sit 
down for their midday meal after their orthodox 
roligious rites and havo water poured into their hands 
fs the first proliminary. After all have been given water 
‘and before thoy have performed their pranahuti (oblation 
to the vital airs), tho leader amongst them stands up 
fand publicly announces the name of tho. chief who 
hhas hurt them.. ‘Then he narrates the wrongs he has done 
and finally ealls upon tho asembled guests to got them 
redressed before thoy touch their food, ‘Thereupon the 
Brahmins all throw down the water in their hands 
‘they rise up and tako a vow that they will not eat nti 
their wrongs are avenged. Each one again site down in 
front of his leat to fast and pray. ‘There are indeed 
some conditions imposed upon the fasters and ono of th 
rules is that tho poriod of fasting should never exceed 
seven days. If the door of the wrong, the chiel, doos 
not turn over @ new leaf before the week is ott, there 
is'yot a higher rite prescribed. On the eighth day all 
the strikers loave the hall n'a body and after purifying 
themselves by a plunge in tho tank or river, they perform 
their daily rituals. In the meanwhile they have got 
ready a Wooden or stone statue of the wicked chiet; 
this is then invested with life hy the performance of what 
is known as Jvaprattygha and then hanged in front of the 
temple whorein ia enshrined the patron diety of the 
villagers.” ‘Thia final rite over, the Gramasiirs all leave 
tho village in a body in search of a new abode, where 
alone they break their fast. ‘This final rite is supposed to 
bbe potent enough to bring instantaneous destruction 
of tho offender, and if tradition is to be believed, none 
fever escaped the dreadful doom thus invoked upon him, 
The accompanying iMlustration ig the photograph of 
‘one such statue located in front of the shrine at Kalati 
ear Chalakeut 

‘Poit pi then is a sanctified weapon of dofenco which 
roligious loaders in Malabar have instituted against 
oppressive chiefs. But thisin a weapon only ogninst man~ 
wrought evils : for divine ills the weapon of defence is 
prayer. Whore a Grdma-Pottini has been ones conducted, 
Yedle sacrifices are no longer performed, 

K-R, PISHAROTI. 











Nayar Potyandry. 
Siar aprepor 6 my notes on the subject of 455) 
Naya Palen Aha 9) and 3a a, 
Ainther soa 25 cridoice of the maraor hy which is 
tras rogelatod hee shewe sony Utanry rebenses Pit 
ivan “unpublined Mr in tho ‘Greate Manonornes 
Tibrary ie Maden, “The work i ie’ Malnysiong 
vaouly weiten bya Macopetlt Braimnes of hots 
emily ir Sait, Sosio’ and Drove eat 
‘Pons is proneunes an opinion an to ogy ofthe tana, 
nee it ian the natare ota parody, lacking seriousness 
tr poo! tate, but om aconaiorston Sf Ue seat 
tfecheion prosntsit may be considered fo bo tt 
Teoyears oe 

ithe mbject of tho work ie the quarrel and aubsoquent 
reconciation of fear Nambute Brokmna whe ees 
Seiad ofa Napa roman, named Patina, "She 
Felonged to Chespolsber ie Malabar where Nempuctes 
are. very influenUel ten now. ho, for man ere 
iting ba ploeoenly und erseablyy whee oct at Soe 
Sea tamptedl to mancenvre ead elisaato two of te four 
Hom tha Woman. The signated men complained to ths 
dcr satate and other of tng worsan, wie mote oo he 
Side ofthe apgvoved anbantoy and tala hoe thee et 
Tiierlt welieproper Ate vee rocks peoes es 
Powter tho four husbands sre ached to ean uch 
thon ina’ to agros to bo: Blends tod to Fong ts 
no purtioula day £4 Ystag ths common wis 
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Pomographic details of a very low type make tho 
work unpublishable, We are sble £0 glean from it that 
Howes e common practice, among Naraputiis, for threes 
Se four men to have & wotoan in common and that each 
eentrbuted fo hp tninenanen,Sovual he "was 
Sogulatod by somo form of agreement arrived at- among 
Zig, each vaan generally having his day of visit fixed. 
‘Weis not propor and fair to asrome that all classes of 
society allowed such a polyandrous life as is described 
fore, But the MS; does support the exiatonco of polyandry 
Jy'the segion of tho country whore this sooto is laid 
‘Tho characters are not fictitious at al, as many of thera 
belonged to faily well-known faravads and iliams, 
‘h. ALYAPPAN, 


“Treatment of Fits by the Wambunga. 
Sin fhetnolfeno mano! tn Wambange,Tan- 
156. survive Toston teas cota parities 
BOL aritngfannor. It the’ patent ie 0 
sroman, tho doctor has or placal inthe ane of ng 





Fis. 1. 
of. dancers, 8. wooden. female (Bg. 1), about 
$B ioar Cal eing Inia beso her. "Whoee present then 
perfor 6, 16, bung’, around her until, so ib is 
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said, the sickness ‘is driven out of her into the image’ 
fand’ she eventually arises and joins them. What 
really happens to het, we do not know and we have not 
hhad an opportunity to watch a case being. treated in 
this ways Maybe Abe is hypnotized into joining the 
lancors ? 

‘in the ease of a man, a dance called mandiru is par 
formed, but 20 far as we know no image is used. We 
have watched mandir, though not when performed 
for this purpose, and havo seen mon work themselves 
into a frenzy in this wild, maddening dance, 

‘A. T. CULWICK. 
GM. CULWICK. 











Fear of the Dead, (¢f. Mise 1034, 136) 
ne Dae Gates able or mankind to 
(5) Siete oe ee ee 
aaa raat Nd Soon mafote in ores 

‘Our own ‘ primitives” do not understand it. Last 
wees aD es cunt ae ates te oe 
Be eee Sa embers of the“ backnand 
Hendon A Pg atiily te pobre man, death 
sible chou’ some foot nes a ag 
ras bong se ce inborn fore, as we 
Te cast Blac dais man as beloved tobe 
oh re ear Gate ety ead Sage foe eveope 
Pei ee i 
Ey ee 
Cee rus mage 

Se ae ees atl sa cs 
coats Se Say, ees dd sarge naa 
Soa ed ri aed amisptis Porketion ty 
SY ata ae OF gone of entopts 
Tee fies By Serie ed dntroten of Sty 
lange Te Lo “eae a contact wit 
supeTcd of suaeaniet fer Poet ce fakes pcs; 
Se ee nd rate writ eaieree poe 
Se a a act a we sty Pet 
Be me ee atneting dangures, Tt ta Foye 
fhe dee mae fr ef orl be wil mets Oe 
ERE Sal egret 

nee meal lngrtmel a uan inay bo danger 
en Ae are ented au dangeous 20 nah 
thy itty det 

cyl 1 eines 
oo ne ee erie ts nsasa oy ae 
septa ee PE sia, tbe Evil Eye, aad 
SE able te pital ah er priv ty Uae 
ae et ae ea wan ould natosh 
ee seer 














‘The fear of ghoste and foar of ovil spirits has, as one” 


of its foundations, the disease gorm, "Where the dead 
fre not feared, the evil spirit ts, ‘We call the horid 
{hings strptococe, Becton, spirochetes, oto. “What is 
Invetame We often uoe ailar means to dofoat them 

Persons who make maxis are os « role" unclean > 
for g time, Seven tho cridest ttompts at preserving 
{ho body eontain some form of dsinfection-—sun drying, 
ousting, plekling, use of herbs. ‘Tho. uaknown mot 
J the dim! post, who hit on these methods, knew naught 
ff selonce. "They fumbled in the dark t0 ward off the 
mywterious dangers that ley in wait for thom. And 
‘apically they hit on some methods which we howe 

foclod.. Thoy ad no’ idea that. dizoaso could be 
Rimod by. insects, But by using corain strong 
felling things to frighten tho evil spits, thoy uly 
Gloubtodiy ofvon warded off tho inooct. 

Moni Jourdain ite ply, opoke pros with 
being aware of Finally, to Lord Raglan, no "talg 
Popo cudgels” please. Let us ty disarmament. 

ME. DURHAM, 








‘Puintedin Great Bribsin by Bens axb Srormusoope Lusizan, His Majesty's Printers, Bast HardingSt. London, E04. 
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Proceedings of the First Session, London, 30 July—4 August, 1934. By Professor John L. Myres, 
F.B.A., a General Secretary of the Congress. 

The origin and scope of this Congress have been already fully 
desoribed in Man (1983, 84, 193). ‘The invitation to meet in London 
originated in the Royal Anthropological Institute, and was cordially 
supported by the Joint Committee for Anthropological Research and 
Teaching, on which all Universities and other institutions and societies 
engaged in these subjects in Great Britain aro represented, 

‘The British Organizing Committee included representatives of tho 
Foreign Office, the India Office, the Dominions Office, the Colonial 
Office, the Education Ofice, the British Museum, the Victoria and 
Albert Muscum, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Geographical 
Society, and many other scientific societies. 

The Patron of the London meeting was His Royal Highness The Duke of York; the 
President, the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Onslow; the Chairman of the Executive Committoo, Capt. 
‘, A, Joyce; the Honorary Treasurer, Mr.’ H. G. Beasley; the General Secretaries, Profossor 
J. L, Myres and Mr, Alan H, Brodrick; and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Adrian Digby. 

‘The meetings were held in University College, London, to the Provost and Council of which 
the Congress is greatly indebted for imple accommodation and the efficient and willing service of 
the staff. 

A Loan Exhibition of anthropological and ethnological specimens from private collections was 
arranged by Mr. Hermann Spooner, in tho Great, Hall of the College; among the exhibitors were 
Captain R. 8, Rattray, Captain T. A, Joyce, Dr. H. A. Gunther, Mesers, Anthony Butts, M. D, W. 
Jeffreys, W. 0. Oldman, and A. C. Bossom, M.P. 

‘The Inaugural Meeting in the Great Hall of University College was opened by His Royal 
‘Highness Prince George (in the unavoidable absence of the Patron, His Royal Highness ‘Tho Duke 
of York), on Monday, 30 July. Delegates were present from more than fifty Governments, and 
two hundred academies, universities, and other institutions and societies. ‘The total membership 
of the Congress was 1081, of whom 226 were Associates: about 850 were present, 

At the Inaugural Meeting the President of the Congress delivered an address dealing with the 
practical applications of anthropological and ethnological studies in administration and public life 
generally. A summary is appended (Max, 1934, 159). 

‘The Huxley Memorial Lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute was delivered by Sir 
Aurel Stein at the first evening meeting of the Congress, on 31 July. It dealt with “The Indo. 
Iranian Borderlands : Their Prehistory in the light of Geography and Recent Explorations,” and 
was illustrated by photographs taken by the lecturer on successive archmological expeditions, and 
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* If sufficient identifications are received, a key-list will be published later. 
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by typical examples of antiquities brought to light in the course of his explorations. ‘The lecture 
is summarized below (Maw, 1934, 160): it will be published in full in the Journal, and may also be 
‘obtained separately at the Institute’s office. The lecturer was entertained at dinner, and received 
‘the Huxley Memorial Medal. 

Other evening lectures were given by Professor T. C. Hodson (Cambridge), on “ Aspects of 
‘the Census of India, 1931”; by Dr. R. R. Marett (Oxford), on “The Growth and Tendency of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Studies”; and by Professor J. B. S. Haldane (London), on 
“ Anthropology and Human Biology.” ‘These lectures, together with the President's address, will 
be printed in fall in the Proceedings of the Congress, which will shortly be published by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. ‘They are summarized below (May, 1934, 161, 162, 163). 

‘At a Reception given by His Majesty's Government at Lancaster House on the evening of 
30 July, the delegates and other members were welcomed by the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, and Mrs. Thomas. 

‘At the Royal College of Surgeons the Congress was received on the afternoon of 31 July, by 
‘Dr. John Beattie, the Keeper of the Museum. Miss Tildesley exhibited a special series of 
decorated skulls, preserved heads, skull-amulets, artificial deformations, mutilations and trepannings. 
‘Mr. Theodore McCown described the human bones found in the paleolithie deposits of Wady 
Mughara, near Athlit in Palestine. The osteological collections were open to members daily 
throughout the week. 

‘The Treasurer of the Congress, Mr. H. G. Beasley, and Mrs. Beasley, invited the Congress on 
1 August, to visit the Ethnographical Museum at Cranmore, and witness a display of folk dancing, 
kindly arranged by the English Folk Dance and Song Society. 

On 2 August, the Trustees of the British Museum, represented by Sir Henry A. Miers, F.RS., 
received the Congress in the Whale Room of the British Museum (Natural History). 

‘The Royal Anthropological Institute, the Institute of Sociology, and the Warburg Institute 
arranged special exhibits during the Congress. Mr. and Mrs, Bumorfopoulos, Mr. Alexander 
Keiller, and Miss Estella Canziani allowed members to visit their private collections; and Mr. J. L. 
Starkey. gave special opportunity for members to see the antiquities discovered during the 
‘excavations of Sir Henry Wellcome at Tell-el-Duweir in Palestine. 

‘A series of ethnological films was exhibited during the meeting by Mr. Alan H, Brodrick, and 
an intemational committee was established to promote the use of films in anthropological and 
ethnographical research, and to improve the facilities for storing and ciroulating such films. 

‘The scientific work of the Congress was distributed among no less than eleven sections, the 
‘proceedings of which are separately described below (Man, 1934, 164-174). In addition to formal 
‘communications, the numerous’ joint discussions gave opportunity for valuable interchange of 
‘experiences and opinions. 

‘At the closing session, it was unanimously resolved that the invitation to hold the second 
session of the Congress at Copenhagen in 1938 be accepted, and that Dr. Thomas Thomsen, Director 
‘of the Danish National Museum, be cleoted President, and Professor Myres and Mr. Brodrick 
re-elected Secretaries. 

Recommendations were adopted in regard to the teaching of anthropology and ethnology in 
schools and universities; the place of meeting of the International Congress of Americanists in 
1936; the establishment of a section for biometry and biotypology st the Copenhagen Congress 
in 1938; the urgent need for further research into methods of investigating the mental aptitudes 
‘of African peoples; the creation of a permanent organization for the census of India; the training 
‘of missionaries and government officers in social anthropology; and the appointment of official 
‘ethnologists in all dependencies where indigenous populations-are exposed to the clash of native 
and European culture. 

Besides the committeo on films already mentioned, special permanent committees of the Congress 
‘were established for the standardization of physical anthropology; for international research on 
Aretie peoples and cultures; and for the compilation of a comparative vocabulary of anthropo- 
Jogical and ethnological terms. 
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After the close of the Congress visits were paid to the museums of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
in addition, a seven-day excursion of more than twenty members visited the museums of Liverpool, 
Chester, Manchester, Halifax, York, and Saffron Walden, and were most hospitably received at 
every point. The party was entertained at luncheon by the Mayor of Halifax, and at tea by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. At Abbot’s Bromley, in Staffordshire, a special performance of the 
unique ‘horn dance’ by the villagers was arranged through the courtesy of the Vicar, Rev. A. R. 
Tadell. JOHN L. MYRES. 


Onslow. 
Anthropology in Administration. Summary of the Address of the President of the International 
Congress, the Right Honourable Barl of Onslow : July 30th, 1934. 

Anthropology ean be of great une to those engaged in diplomacy and administration, 4 fi 
One of the main functions of a diplomatist is to understand the people of the country to which 
hhe was accredited so as to inform his Government what they are thinking and talking about; this 
is true diplomacy. Andit is even more true of Colonial Administration. Anyone who is called upon 
‘to govern an alien race differing completely from his own must try and get into their minds, appreciate 
and sympathize with their points of view, and acquire an adequate knowledge of their civilization, 
especially the system of land tenure, marriage, and inheritances of rank. Anthropological knowledge 
isa sine qua non. 

‘During the last century administrators were less inclined to endeavour to understand native 
races and to develop native civilization on its own lines, than to try and turn the native into a 
European. Even so great a man as Sir George Grey made this mistake in New Zealand. By his 
personality he acquired among the Maori people an influence which no European had previously 
attained or has subsequently equalled. Ho gradually undermined their tribal institutions and the 
prestige of the chieftains, replacing it with his own personal authority. When that was removed, 
‘the foundation of his system crumbled, and native troubles broke out. Experience proved that Grey 
was wrong: he would have done better to preserve and develop the existing Maori organization. 

Such must be the right course in dealing with native races. It has taken us centuries to develop 
from the Maori state of stone-age culture, ‘That the Maori have won through is due rather to their 
‘own toughness than to our help. 

‘In more recent times the tendency has been to encourage native civilization to develop on its own. 
lines and to absorb rather than to imitate European ideas. But the old idea of Europeanization is 
by no means dead, especially as regards methods of Government. In East Africa we have a community 
‘consisting of Europeans, Asiatics and Africans, with four distinct groups of native languages. It is 
impossible to solve the difficulties which such a community experiences, simply by imposing a copy 
‘of European methods. 

‘The right course to pursue is to bring out all that is est in the native culture and to graft thereon 
the higher European civilization. We must keep the racial civilization as a base. To destroy all 
the tradition, institutions and habits of a people and then impose upon them alien methods and strange 
principles is the wrong way. 

Byt you cannot bring out the best of a native civilization or develop and improve native culture 
unless you thoroughly understand it, and this is what Anthropology helps you to do. It is true, of 
course, that a knowledge of Anthropology will not make any man a sound practical administrator, 
any more than profound knowledge of the law will necessarily make a great advocate. Still, legal 
knowledge must be of value to an advocate, and anthropological knowledge equally to an administrator. 
‘Te will not turn a bad official into a good one, but it will render the task of the good official easier. 

T had the privilege of being Chairman of a Parliamentary Committee which enquired into and 
reported on the state of affairs in the various British Colonies and Mandated Territories in East Africa, 
and it was the unanimous recommendation of that'Committee that the study of Anthropology among 
Colonial administrators should be encouraged, and Anthropology is one of the subjects that may be 
taken for the Civil Service Examination in India; so the principle has received the official recognition 
of His Majesty's Government. We have not perhaps provided sufficient facilities for men on leave 
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to undergo advanced courses; but this matter has been taken up by the Universities, and the Joint 
Committee for Anthropological Research and Teaching has done much good work in facilitating 
this type of study. 

I wish to emphasize the great value that a knowledge of Anthropology has for those engaged in 
Colonial Administration or in any dealings with races of alien civilization. 

But Anthropology ean be applied more widely than in Colonial Administration. In the widest but 
the only proper sense of the term it is the scientific study of mankind and of all aspects of human 
life ; but in its widest sense may come nearer home. ‘The knowledge of the nations by each other is 
becoming increasingly important. Travel by air and by motor has shrivelled the surface of the globe. 
A science whereby men may come to a better knowledge of mankind and human life and each other 
‘will assume increasing practical importance. 


Stein. 
‘Th indo-raian Borderlands: Their Prohstory in the light of Geography and Recent Explorsseiy 
Summary of the Hucley Memorial Lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute, delivered by Sir 
Aurel Stein, K.CLE., Tuesday, 31 July, 1934. 
160 Tite cxPlerations were fist caried out by Sir Aurel Stein while in the Archologial 
Department of the Indian Government, in the years 1927 and 1928, and took him through 
the whole length of British Baluchistan and Makran. They were subsequently extended into 
Southern Persia by two prolonged journeys undertaken in 1932 and 1933 with the support of 
Harvard University and the British Museum, He has now rotumed from a third journey made 
through Fars, the ancient Persis, for which the British School in Iraq generously offered its help. 
‘The plentiful remains of the chaleolithic and later periods recovered in a region which has long 
remained inadequately explored archseologically, claim interest as providing links with the earliest 
civilizations as yet known from Mesopotamia and Elam on the one hand, and from the Indus Valley 
on the other. 

Desolate ground as much of this region is, it deserves the attention of the geographer and 
historical student on account of the great ethnic movements which have passed across it into India, 
‘and still make their effects felt in present-day problems of the Indian North-West frontier and 
elsewhere. 

In outlining the geography of the Indo-Iranian borderlands, special reference was made to the 
shelter afforded in the high Hindukush valleys to those ancient communities of Dardic speech and 
‘Homo Alpinus type, which virile Pathan tribes, those latest Iranian invaders of the lands to the 
west of the Indus, have been steadily ousting from more fertile tracts, 

‘The very limited economic resources of that ground must always have fostered predatory habits 
among sturdy seminomadic tribes occupying it. The raids, which until recent years used to 
‘threaten the settled population of British districts along the right bank of the Indus, from Wazirs 
and others, had, no doubt, their counterpart already in prebistoric times. 

Sir Aurel Stein’s attention was forcibly drawn to arch@ological work in these borderlands by 
the discovery of a great site of chalcolithic civilization at Mohenjodaro, on the lower Indus. ‘The 
abundant and very important remains brought to light there by the excavations of Sir John 
Marshall, the late Director of Archwology in India, showed distinct affinity to antiquities of the 
earliest strata at Susa and other chalcolithic sites in south-western Persia, ‘They could approximately 
bbe assigned to the beginning of the third millennium 5.0. Together with finds of similar prehistoric 
remains in Transcaspia and Sistan, they made it important to search the intervening areas for links 
‘between this earliest’ known Indian civilization and the ancient culture of Mesopotamia. 

Prehistoric settlements wore first traced west of the Indus, at a line of great mounds stretching 
along tho barren foot of the southern Waziristan hills, on the administrative border of the Dera 
Ismail Khan district. The position of such large prehistoric settlements suggests climatic conditions 
more favourable than the present ones having once prevailed here. Can the ‘ desiccation ’ suggested 
for that region have been due to some change in the direction and extent of the rain-carrying south- 
‘west monsoon t 
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Discussing the probable line of migration followed by the Aryan tribes speaking Vedic Sanskrit, 
who conquered the Punjab about the second millennium 8.0. and thence spread their Indo-Aryan 
tongue over Northern India and their cultured influence over the whole subcontinent, he referred 
to the tribes worshipping Vedic divinities and apparently speaking a Sanskritic language, which 
Hittite inscriptions of the 17th century ».c. mention as leading a pastoral life in the Mitanni country, 
roughly located in Kurdistan. We lack historical records as regards the great move of Aryan 
conquest that may be supposed to have started from that area, and archmology, too, has so far 
failed to throw light on this question. Geographical considerations suggest that if that migration 
which brought the conquering Vedic tribes ultimately to the Indus Valley, started from a region 
adjoining Anatolia, it is likely to have passed south of the great belt of central Persian deserts to 
the northern portion of Persian Baluchistan and the Helman basin. 

‘The soattered and backward Brabui people, speaking a Dravidian language, are separated by 
‘a vast distance from the cognate Dravidian tongues of Southem India. ‘This would find its 
explanation if the as yet undeciphered seals from Mohenjodaro and Harappa were to prove, as has 
een conjectured, to hold an early form of Dravidian speech. 

‘The Aryan invaders while imposing their rule and language upon the far more advanced 
indigenous population, yet very early adopted a great deal of its superior civilization and its cult 
notions. In this we may recognize an early illustration of that remarkable capacity for absorbing 
and digesting foreign conquerors, which Hinduism has shown all through the ages. 


India. Hodson. 
Aspects of the Census of India, 1931. Summary of an Address delivered before the International 
Congress, on Wednesday, 1 August, by Professor T. C. Hodson, Cambridge. 

‘The attention of the Congress was drawn to the swift synthetic survey and summary 161 
of the racial, cultural, linguistic, religious and social history of India set out in masterly 
manner by Dr. Hutton, the Census Commissioner, in the India Report. Brilliant scholarship 
adoms these glowing pages and enables the student of social life to realize the strength and continuity 
of Indian culture in religion and social organization. ‘The evidence recorded in the Provinces and 
States of India deals prominently with the problems arising from the contact of civilization of a 
Western type upon Oriental societies of various levels of cultural organizations. ‘The present 
‘position of castes, the joint family, and the village system is examined, and proof adduced from the 
various reports, of the strength and vitality of the essentials of Hinduism. Many scientific problems 
‘were brought to light during the Census and await investigation and examination. Students of social, 
economic, linguistic, psychological, religious and political problems will find in the India Report, and 
in the Provincial and States Reports, material of special value for their interests, and there is in them 
50 much that is relevant to the specialized sections of this Congress, so much that is of permanent 
value to the scientific student of modern anthropological problems, that a whole section would find in 
them ample material for many sessions and profitable discussions. 


Anthropology : General. Marett. 
‘The Growth and Tendency of Anthropological and Ethnological Studies. Summary of an Address 
delivered before the International Congress on Thursday, 1 August, by Dr. R. R. Marett, PBA 
Rector of Breler College, Oxford. 

Viewed in the light of their hitrial devlopnant thom studios exhibit « convergence ¢ BO) 
of interests foreshadowing their eventual correlation in a single, though many-sided, scie 
‘The lecturer admitted that he spoke partly as advocate rather than judge, because British anthro. 
pology, as represented, for instance, by the systems of teaching in use in Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, had always made a point of combining the physical and cultural sides of the subject, 
seeking to bring race and culture together in their common relation to environment, and appealing 
to the whole complex of conditions in order to solve the ethnological problem, namely, that of the 
formation and distribution of ethnic groups or peoples. Turning to the history of the subject, he 
showed how we owe to Greece that freedom of speculation which begot both philosophy and 
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science, each in its own way being deeply concerned with human nature. At the Renaissance, 
medicine was quickest to respond to the new spirit of inquiry, so that Physical Anthropology may 
be regarded as the senior branch of the science; though’ not until the time of Blumenbach 
(1752-1840) does craniology come into vogue with all its anthropometrical possibilities. Cultural 
Anthropology, though of course there were anticipations, is really a child of the: Evolutionary 
‘Movement; so that. 1859, when the ‘ Origin of Species’ saw the light—the same year that by a 
coincidence witnessed the recognition of Paleolithic Man—is a datum point. Bachofen, McLennan, 
Morgan, Tylor, are Evolutionists to a man, the first three dealing chiefly with institutions, the last 
‘also with beliefs, and, through the far greater comprehensiveness of his knowledge, promoting 
Cultural Anthropology once for all to its rightful place in the general science. ,But if Tylor, abetted 
by Frazer, gives England the pre-eminence in Social Anthropology, France has it in Prehistories, 
Germany in Comparative Philology; and it is hard to award the palm in Anthropo-geography, 
Technology, and so on, while ethnographic research flourishes on all sides. The year 1900, when 
‘Mendelism comes into play by the side of Darwinism, may serve as a fresh point of departure, from 
which time a critical mood sueceeds to a constructive in the science. Henceforth the notion of 
unilinear evolution is discredited. Again, world-wide analogies become suspect, attention being 
rather paid to such similarities as are due to actual borrowing. If, however, there is a tendency to 
concentrate on special areas, this is offset by imereasing insistence on a functional method. that takes 
all the factors into account in estimating that interplay of forces which is the life of a people. Not 
only primitive but advanced groups ean be so studied. Thus Anthropology stands for synthesis, 
and such syntheses can be realised given brains, energy, money and freedom. 





Anthropology: General. : Haldane. 
Anthropology and Human Biology. Summary of an Address delivered before the Internati 
Congress on Friday, 3 August, by Professor J. B. S. Haldane, University College, London. 
163 Zs Metowist, com assist the anthropologist in two distinot ways, “Ho can help him to 
interpret his data, and he can ask him questions, that is to say, point out the need for fresh 
date, A human society may be said to consist of men, animals, plants, inanimate objects, natural 
and manufactured, and tradition. The biologist is concerned mainly with the first three. I am 
engaged in the branch of biology called genetics, which is concerned with the study of innate 
differences, and shall be mainly concerned with its bearings on anthropology. I shall say almost 
nothing of those very important animals and plants which cause diseases, except to point out once 
more their extreme importance. If it were not for the activities of the hookworm and the malaria 
parasite, the Bengalis might, for all we know, have been as warlike a people as the Mabrattas, and 
perhaps less intellectual than they are. 
Ican only touch on the recent work of Vaviloff and his colleagues on crop plants and animals. 
‘The anthropologist cannot ignore the discovery that wheats fall into three distinct groups which 
can only be crossed with great difficulty, and which probably originated in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
respectively. If it should be proved that rice originated, not on the Asiatic continent, but in 
the Philippines, as Vaviloff suspects, we shall have to admit a new and.unsuspected group of cultural 
origins. 
‘When we find differences between two peoples we can classify these differences in several ways. 
We can attempt to find out how far they are due to differences of heredity, and how far to differences 
of environment, Clearly most characters are influenced by both. But if we are interested in racial 
differences we shall concentrate on the former, if in cultural diffusion, on the latter. 
Again, we can try to classify differences according to their extent. Some differences cover all, 
or very nearly all, individuals. More usually there is a high degree of overlap, whether we take a 
discontinuous character, such as blood-group membership, or a continuous one, such as cranial index. 
A geneticist will naturally divide differences into those determined by many genes, such as 
__ stature, and by fow, such as blood-group membership. A follower of Darwin will distinguish between 
characters of importance from the point of view of natural selection, or sexually selected, and characters 
which appear to have no selective value. If one believes in natural selection as a main cause of 
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evolution, he will regard differences in characters of the first class as likely to be of rather recent 
origin, while the useless characters may throw more light on racial origins. 

‘We have to consider four types of difference. Differences in skin colour, hair form, and the 
like, which are strongly inherited, distinguish all members of certain great racial groups from all 
members of others, e.g. all Negroes from all Europeans. There is reason to think that some of these 
characters depend on rather few genes. Thus there may be a fairly complete reappearance of the 
European type in the second generation of crosses with Chinese or Bantu negroes. On the other 
hand the colour difference between Europeans and West African negroes seems to be based on a 
number of genes. This distinction, if correet, is important as showing that similar skin colours may 
have a very different genetical basis. 

Skeletal differences have the immense advantage that they can be studied in men of the past. 
Unfortunately they show a high degree of overlap between different races; but a group of fifty or 
more skulls can be investigated by appropriate statistical methods, 

Serological characters have two great advantages. They are clear cut and due to few gene 
differences, And they are neither adaptive nor influenced by environment. On the other hand 
they require a special technique for their study, and overlap to such an extent that racial differ- 
ences can often only be detected in populations of some hundreds. It would be as foolish to 
classify mankind on the basis of blood group percentages as on cranial index. Only a survey of 
many such characters is likely to lead to a scientific classification. 

Finally, we have those innate differences which are of cultural importance, differences of ability 
and temperament, Such differences almost certainly exist, but are so overlaid by differences of 
cultural origin that they cannot be regarded as scientifically proved. Moreover, they are of two 
Guite different kinds. When we say that a given people is musical, we may mean that it has produced 
a dozen great musicians, or that the average standard of musical ability is high. These are quite 
different criteria. But a difference in the number of men of high ability, even if unaccompanied 
by a difference in the median intellectual endowment, might determine @ wide cultural divergenes. 

‘Whatever innate differences of this kind may exist between races, they are clearly of the over- 
lapping type. The doctrine of the equality of man, though clearly untrue as generally stated, has 
this much of truth, that on a knowledge of their ancestry we cannot as yet say that one man will, 
and another will not, be capable of reaching a given cultural standard. 

‘The above discussion applies to the great races of man, ‘The so-called races within Europe have 
‘a much more dubious status. In respect of physical characters they overlap to a considerable extent. 
Within such a population a man of a given type (eg., a * Nordic ’ with a long head, fair hair, and blue 
eyes) is no more likely to have a high proportion of Scandinavian ancestry than a relative nob 
possessing these characters. Nor is it possible, in the present state of our knowledge, to determine 
the proportions of ancestry in a given population which belonged to various hypothetical races in 
the past. 

‘Man is evolving. In most civilized communities there is reason to think that persons of fairly 
low intelligence are the fittest in a Darwinian sense, producing on the whole more offspring than the 
more intelligent. Unfortunately no data of this sort exist for primitive peoples. Until they are 
available we can form little idea of the agencies which have determined the direction of human 
evolution in the past. 
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SECTION Aa, ANATOMY AND PHYSICAL AN: 
TrnopoLocy. Chainmany Paar Sit 
Gaonos inauor Summ, Fie’. Seorary, 164 
‘Da, Marntaw Yous, 

"The “conta! thenne of this setion, as announced 
in the Chairman’s Opening Address, was Man's 
Place ameng the Primates,” This formed the subject 
Gf a general discussion introduced by Prof. W. B 
Zo" cs Clack, followed: by: Prof, W. I< Gregory 


(New York), Me. A.'T. Hopwood and Dr. S. Zuckor- 
man. ‘This led naturally to a similar discussion of 
‘Fossit Anchropology in Java (Dr. Dubois’s paper 
was reed in his absence), Hast Africa (Dr. Leakey), 
‘and Sowh Africa (Prof. R. A. Dart, Johannesburg). 

On the Growih-patiern in Children’ tho speakers 
announced were Prof. R. B. Scammon (Minnesota), 
fand Prof. H. A. Harris; Prof. Stolyhwo (Cracow) 
Gealt, with the Influence of Age on Pigmentation 
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and (with D. Jasicki) the Growth of the Skull with 
‘Age, and Prof, Sevket Aziz (Istanbul) with the 
Rote of the Endocrine Glands in relation to growth 
‘and racial differences, and especially with acromegal; 

‘Along series of papers on Anthropolagieal Aspects 
of Bloot-grouping, by Prof. V. Suk (Brno), Prof. 
Ride (Hong Kong), Dr. Bijlmer (Holland), Prof. 
Ruggles Gates (London), Dr. Hesch, Dr. Kossovitch 
(Paris), Dr. Gorer, Dr. Piper (Pretoria), and. 
Mr. Davis, illustrated the complexity of the problem, 
‘and its genctic bearings on the concept of ‘race,’ and 
eontributed special studios from tho Moluccas, 
New Guinea, Moroceo and South Africa, 

‘The Comparative Anatomy of the Brain was dis- 
gussed by Dr. J. Shaw Bolton (London), Prof. 
Shellshear (Hong’ Kong), Mr. Abbio (London), 
Prof Sevket Aziz, and Prof. H. A. Haris, special 
‘attention being devoted to tho cortex of European, 

so and Australian brains, and to cortex de- 
‘velopment in relation to the closure of cranial 
sutures. 

Dr. S. Zuckerman introduced the subject of the 
Mensirual Cycles in Man and Primates in relation 
‘to the Hormones and behaviour characteristics, 
followed by Dr. Skerlj (Ljubljana) and Dr. Valsik 
(Prague) on their observations in Norway and 
Gentel Haro respectively, and by De, Nossbaum 
(Berlin) on the Inheritance of Sexual Charactersamong 
Female Twins, ol 

‘Thero was & group of detailed papers on genetics : 
Dr. Weninger (Vienna) on tho Human Iris, Mme. 
‘Weninger on the Papillary Patterns in the Human 
Palm, Prof. Stolyhwo (Cracow) on the Headform of 
Polish Enigranis to Brazil, and Dr. Hagedoorn, 
(Holland) on the Bearing of Animal Breeding Facts 
on the Feasibility of Rational Eugenio Measures, 

The discussion announced in conjunction with 
Section H. iages on Radiographio Definitions 
of the Organs of Speech suffered from the absence of 
principal speakers, but Mr. Stephen Jones and 
P. Melville had interesting experiments to describe. 

‘Teeth and jaws had s morning to themselves, 
with Mr. Mellanby (Sheffield) on Nearitional Aspects 
of Denttion, Prof. W. K. Grogory (New York) on 
Comparative Aspects of Dentition, and Prof. Brash 
(Edinburgh) on the Growth of the Jawe, with special 
Teferenco to the milk-dentition and the period of 
chango of dentition; followed by’ Dr. Sheldon Friel 
(Dublin), Miss Corisende Smyth, Dr. Matthew Young, 
and Mr, Chapman. 

In joint session with Section B, Psychology and 
HL Languages, the Chairman opened a discussion 
ofthe Localisation of Function inthe Cerebral Coten, 
in which Profs. Goldstein (Amsterdam), Lashley 
(Chicago), Shellshear (Hong Kong), and Dr. Blake 
Pritchard (London) were announced to spealc, 

Under the general title of Bodily Habieus papers 
‘were read by Dr. Poll (Berlin) on finger prints and 
disease, by Prof. Stolyhwo and Dr. Szpidbaum 
(Warsaw) on the liability’ of constitutional and 
Facial types to cancer, by Dr.and Mrs, Bakwin (New 

-k) on tho effects of under-nutrition and infantile 
by Dr. Fontes (Lisbon) on the morphol 
of the neck, and by Prof. H. Laugier (Paris) on 
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methods of biotypology. Dr. W. W. Krauss 
(Uppsala) gave a paper on the Alpine Race which 
‘would havo been more in place in the next section. 


SECTION Ab, ANTHROPOMETRY AND THE 
STANDARDIZATION OF TECHNIQUE, INE 
165 cLODING rHempeticaTION OF ANTHRO: 
FOMETHIC TECHNIQUE. TO. REGIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. "Chatman, aor Ne 
Siauan, Sewwary, Do. Ge Meas 
‘The popes vostiicted to ths wation dealt 
vith thioe nin aspeata of an hroporasiie snonreh, 
Wis spect topo’ be standanthetion ef Senet 
dive hehniquen, sad tepional ‘surveys. “So: maay 
twore submited’ that Idle timo ose’ be aloe 
Tor discusion after each’ paper. The Sasursons 
Gn the standardaation of irooiometta technigue 
svere presided over by Mis M. Te Tldesey and Si 
Dosopurately reported, "Tha caly ater general di 
Coss was On methods of sathtpometas mayen. 
‘The chal was tebe in succeaion by Bred Woes 
and a number of distinguished wittors Som diferent 
pte 
‘Special Topics : Prof. HV, Volloia aiacumed 
the relative valun, for purposes of sia sonepatieoms 
of various moastremania Gad indices of ie tra 
Sd limbo, ‘Tho relations found booroon the heat 
fength and breadth and. tho cephalic inde were 
Gault with by De, ©.'P. Brotar De, ie Wagnee 
denoted corfletions found ‘betwen’ the develop. 
thant of cortin monlon end tho Toons of bose 
‘with reference f the nummer, forpur and mandible, 
Rishuy by De. be Woe of recat and other 
Giitrences Ybotweenmoamurensenie of the’ ioalat 
tones wat read’ De Ly Dadi Suston doals 
with the ruleblty of mettial tacthode of asting 
Tories of oranin, "Ono of Prot. do. Armadle 
perers (Food, en was hia odhar pope, aad’ that of 
BIDE L do Hoyos Shine, by Prot Alsohé) made 
interacial comparisons etweea aagice of the 
focal wiamgle BF tio case of aedetal oad’ lise 
material, "Dr. W. Abel dovoribod moseral relating 
Princpeliy'to. tho correlation and isherltance of 
Teowies ore he 
‘Standardzaion "af Anihvopometric Technique: 
Miss'Mt'L, Tildegy feported onthe, formation 
tnd past and propose fubare ectivitas of the Inter: 
‘ational cormitiee ands nuraber af special anseces 
of tedhniguo. were. ducuasod. by ‘other apeciers 
De. W. W. Konus dncusool docities soe weak 
in datermining body; moasuremants, and Proposed 
Toethods of heasuring’ vertaie craencton Phieh 
‘would result in greater presizon boing obtained, 
Th quoston of standardizing potoprerie talon tr 
anthropomotse purpooss ‘was doe with by: Bok 
Gi" Goma, Dr, be BB, Lockey: deserted expen 
tants mado with’ tho eid-of Say apparante to 
Gstermine’ tho’ thiskeess of croniel SRtagaments 
Tho. need for international standardisation ot 
technical procedures was stressed by several speakers 
‘who contributed to the discusions following thems 
P*Report on Regional Surveys : Bach of the fll 
nin reya: Bach of tho followin 
papers dealt primarily either with the racial history 
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of a particular egion, based on previously published 
ial, or with a particular now investigation, 
7 Seidenfaden referred to anthropomatrio surveys 








carried out in Siam and aseussd the ethnological 
problems of country. A paper by Prof. 
L, do Hoyos Sainz provided tho geographical 
rods, of 

“Hilden 


distribution in Spain,” for different, 
various cranial measurements, Prof. 
reviewed evidence of 
‘ethnography of Finland, and gave. pro 
‘conclusions of a thorough investigation which is 
being made at present in the country. ‘The results 
of recent regional anthropometric surveys of the 
t-day population of England were presented 

y Prof. H. J. Fleure for the Isle of Man, Dr. 
L. H. Dudley Buxton for the district round Oxford, 
‘and ‘Dr. M.A. MacConaill for Sheffield. Miss 
N, M. Izzeddin outlined the history of the Druzes 
‘of Lebanon and described a recent anthropometric 
survey which has been made of this people, in 
‘which special attention was paid to characters of 
the hair. Miss W. Smeaton reported on @ survey 
of certain peoples of Iraq, of which the results 
‘are not yet available, ‘The craniology of Anatolia 
‘yas tho subject of a communication by Prof. 
Sevket Aziz, who compared the types found there 
with those’ of other regions. Prof. Stolyhwo 
provided a racial analysis of mandibles collected 
Jn different parts of Asia. A sketch of the othno- 
graphy of the Ovambo district of South-West 
Africa was given by Dr. V, Lebzelter and he 
desoribed a racial analysis of the inhabitants based 
‘on moasurements obtained. Prof. 8. Sergi dealt 
with a survey carried out in the Germa district 
(Libya) as a result, of which it ean be shown that 
the Garamantes, whose skeletal remains wore found, 
fare closely related to the present population: 
‘A report by Dr. A. M. Batrawi on the human 
Femains excavated by the Archeological Survey of 
Nubia between 1929 and 1934 included a discussion 
‘of the racial problom in ancient, Egypt. A paper 
by Ds. L. Sedlaczek-Komorowski (read by Prof, 
K. Stolyhwo) dealt with tho racial analysis of 
‘Armenians settled in Poland. Prof. 8, Aleobs 
doseribed a survey undertaken in Andorra (Pyrenees) 
which makes it possible to estimate the racial con- 
stitution of the population, ‘Two papers were read 
by Prof. A.C.G. da Silva Correia, both dealing with 
anthropometric investigations of Mahrattas; the 
first referred to the general results given in a memoir 
presented to the Congress!, and the second to 
‘measurements of vitality. An investigation of the 
‘genetios and racial characteristics of Gorman farmer 
families settled in Roumania was described by 
Dr. E. Geyer. Prof. L. Bartuez discussed the 
racial history of Hungary with roference to skeletal 
remains of various prehistoric and later periods, 
‘and data collected for the modem population, 
‘The relationships of tho Basque to other European, 
‘races were examined in Prof. T. de Aranzadi’s paper. 
Methods of analysing anthropometric data were 
dealt with only incidentally in the above communi- 
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cations. A discussion on this subject took place 
following a paper by Prof. J. Czekanowski on the 
analysis of certain European series. Prof. J. 
Czokanowski, Dr. G. ML. Morant, Mme. B. Stolyhwo, 
Prof, H. J. Fiouro, Dr. V. Lobzslter and Dr. L. H. 
Dudiey Buxton took part in this discussion. 

A few other papers offered to the section were 
not read as the authors were not present at its 
meetings. G. M. MORANT. 


SECTION B, PSYCHOLOGY. Chairman, Pror. F.C. 
Bantuern, PRS. Sorretary, Baio Panstr. 

‘Thespedkersinihiseustionwereaskeatoxcep 166 
their papers fairly short so as to allow as much 
time as possible for diseussion. ‘The plan worked well, 
fand discussions of a valuable icind took place 
throughout the whole ‘mesting Although he 
papers covered a wide field in social prychology, 
Those who attended all the meetings of the section 
cos ot fal be impremed with central theme 
that seemed to run throughout all the papers 
the discussions that followed. is 

One speaker after another described the im- 
portant ‘changes that were taking place in social 
Sruanizations, many of which would be better 
mderstood and more wisely direoted if we had a 
fuller knowledge of their’ psychological causes. 
Various psychological explanations of such changes 
wore offered, but the real difficulty was the lack of 
definite knowledge. 

Dr. C. 8. Myers opened the mecting with a 
yond, mirviy Gf etal peyohologinl problems. 
Something hind been. dono to gather systematic 
Imowledge in the fields of educational and indus. 
trial paychology, but much more needed doing and 
the problems wore pressing as they lay so near the 
tentre of our social organization. 

‘Prof. Amold Toynbee, in his peper on cultural 
contacts, drew valuable’ lessons Trom tho various 
fypes of reaction that had resulted from contacts 
in ancient history. Mr. E. D. Tongue followed with 
fan account of what was happening now in Uganda. 
‘Tho parallel between the ancient and modern was 
to striking thet it soomed hard to realize how many 
centuries separated the events that were described. 
Prof, Toynbee stressed the point that this century 
ould bo known in history as the one in Ww 
Ineans of communication ad. brought about the 
‘most striking example of cultural contact in the 
history of the world and that it would be judged 
tocording to its ability to profit by past experience 
nd modem psychological knowledge. 

‘Mir A. T. Culwiek, im « paper dealing with the 
seligions and economic sanctions of a Bantu tribe, 
Showed how closely in essence those sanctions were 
to our own, although their specific modes of 
expression might appear different. Only by under 
Sanding eis peycoleical basis could they be 
properly understood and brought into line with 
Thermore udvanced culture of the West. 

‘Prof, Ginsberg in his description of modem 
politcal tendeneies showed how they to somo extent 
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repeated the past, but with fundamental differences 
ue to psychological causes that were inherent m 
modern civilization. A fuller understanding and 
appreciation of these causes was essential if eiviliza- 
tion was to advance and not fall back into a state of 
chaos. 

Prof. T. HL Pear, in his papers on conversation, the 
radio, and the film, pointed out some of the speeifieally 
new psychological factors that were indueneing the 
younger generation, causing its outlook and methods 
of expression to be different from those of the older 

eration who hed only been subjected to theso 
influences late in life, 

Prof. C. Spearman described modem psycho- 
logical mothods of measuring mental traits and the 
scheme that had been put on foot to use these on 
fan intemational basis. Mr. Thouless described 
how methods of studying certainty of belief and its 
effect, on social organization. Prof. W. MeDougall 
closed tho meeting by showing the wide mani- 
festation of psychology, which it was impossible 
to exclude from any mental discipline or any 
study of social lite. 

The thome thet ran through all these papers 
and the discussions that followed was that ‘we in 
this generation were presented with the greatest 
epportunity that the world had had of” basing 
government and social organization one sound 
psychological basis, 60 that the causes of strain and 

turbance which in the past had led. to 
0 much harm could, at least in part, be avoided. 
‘At the samo time it was made clear that there were 
no well-defined methods that could be blindly 
‘epplied, but that psychological research on social 
problems was evidently needed. ‘Te was rocognized 
that modem applied psychology during the. short 
time in which it had been seriously pursued had 
sccomplished much, but this only served to. show 
how much moro could be accomplished if fuller 
facilities for research were fortheoming. The small 
amount of real knowledge that had been acquired 
by moder methods of research in sooial psychology 
had proved of more value than the vague specula- 
tions that had preceded it, and the need to extend 
it was urgent, 

‘Those who attended the meotings of the section 
regularly felt that a real step forward had been 
made during the Congress. Some of the funda- 
mental problems in social psychology hed been 
clearly defined and critically discussed by those 
who could. contribute to their solution, and it seems 
not improbable thet tho interest thus stimulated 
may lead to the practical advancement of social 
psychology. ‘ERIC FARMER. 


SECTION C, DEMOGRAPHY AND POPULATION 

PROBLEMS, Charman Ener. Cb Panes 
167 Eeraory, Be. A: Gonbns, 

The Godpariton of the Coteus of England and 
Watee (HOH1-51; oy Se Csr Clos analyoed tha 
Moeatlagindonios ‘of the Wont of woetaies 
scouts orion aad of the’ poise is amigrtic, 
Spock instance of uss faced ke Goosen eens 
found by Dr. Geddes in The Western Isles, with 
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a purely peasant population; by Mr. Gwyn in the 
Irth Pree States" and. by “its. B, Davion in the 
Tole of ‘Man; and Prof. Fawoott discussed the 
Concentrations of population in the English-speaking 
lands generally, and traced some trends of move- 
ment 

For other parts of the world, Mr. S. J. K, Baker's 
account of the Distribution of population aver Bast 
“Africa indicated marked concentration in. three 
secon, bot ao some regions of ume, and 
a narow margin of subsistence generally. Dr. 
Yon  Beatzik’ (Vienna) analysed. the causes of 
Depoputation in the Solomon Islands, end Dr. L, 
Ryder (Hong Kong), in’ British North Borneo} 
Mr. 8. V. Pearson. desoribed the interactions of 
‘Man, mosquito, and fish... in Ceylon, and 
especially” the ‘effects Of imigation and malarin; 
Dr. Minter (Heidelberg) illustrated the evidence 
available "in Church-rogisters, more fully used, 
apparently, here than on the Continent; and 
Dr. R. Mertial (Paris) offered a general study of 
immigration and the consequent interbreeding of 
stocks, with special reference to France, where 
governments have long interested themselves in the 
selection of desirable accessions. 








SECTION Da. ETHNOGRAPHY, GENERAL. 
Chairman: Dz. A. C. Happox, F.RS.; 

168 Secretory 1B. U. Savor, oe 
airman of gs with 
remasks on various kinds of of cultures or 
of elements of cultures. He distinguished between 
simple diftston, uch as the spretl of tobacco in 
‘New Guinea, and the introduction into new areas of 
‘customs by definite human migrations; the number 
of the immigrants may have beon very small and 
what they brought was often further dissominated 
by diffusion, Distinct cults often remain in the 
possession of the descendants of the immigrants, 
Distributions and spreads, whether of peoples, of 
‘artifacts, or of customs and beliefs, have an interest 
of their own, but it is the significance of their distri- 
bution and how and why thoy came about that are 

really important. 

Types of Cultural Spread—Mr. R. U. Sayce 
gave instances of various kinds of cutaral spreads, 
. N. K. Chadwick illustrated the distribution. 
of oral literature in the Old World and distinguished 
three groups of oral literature: entertainment, 
instruction and celebration (religious and social). 
All are widely spread, though certain areas specialize 
in one or more of these groups or in departments 
of the groups. Dr. C. W. von Sydow discussed how 
folk-tales live and spread. Every tradition has 
its range and distribution, carriers, and uso; know- 
ledge of these is of fundamental importance. In 
every cultural district a folk-tale becomes stabilized 
and constitutes an ecotype special to that arec 
‘The spread of an ecotype into a new area becomes 
@ new ceotype by assimilating local elements, but 
4t retains the character of its origin. ‘This process 
is not confined to folk-tales and it should be taken. 
into consideration for other forms of tradition. ‘The 
rude comparison of a tradition of one country 
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with those of distant countries must give place to 
more intensive studies. 

Prof. W. Koppers claimed that 
problem was not merely a linguistic or an archweo- 
Togieal one but was also an ethnological and religious 
one. In these latter respects the Indogermanic 
culture shows in its fimdamental elements definite 
connections with the culture-complex of the Altai 
people, and the evidence points to the view that 
{he Indogormans received this culture direst from 
them and not by way of the Urals, i.e. Ugrians; 
such cultural elements for example as : the rearing 
of homes, emphasis on petri, an attributing of 

1 elements of the personality ‘of the sky-god_to 
tow vaste, aul of tho Diowtey, end toe oeriice 
of horses. As thero is no indication that the Altai 
people ever really sottled westwards, the original 
home of the Indogermans ean only have been in 
the east—perhaps in West ‘Turkestan. 

Prof. J, Erdeljanovié has investigated the social 
organization and traditions of the peoples of 

fontenegro, Herzegovina, an joining regions, 
and finds a'persistence of a very old culture which 
to some extent has been modified by more recent 
Serbian and other influences, 

Indian Ethnography.—Prof, Baron E, von Bick- 
stedt in @ well-illustrated lecture proposed  three- 
fold main classification of the peoples of India, 
‘He insisted on the potenoy of geographical control 
Which has been continuously operative from pre- 
historic pluvial times to the prosent day, though 

movements have taken place. Dr. B. 8. 
Guha adopted the generally recognized racial 
history of India and found a close relationship 
‘among the people of each well-defined geographical 
‘area, irrespective of caste, His conclusions were 
based on measurements of several thousand indi- 
viduals and the data were analysed by the coefficient, 
of racial likeness. There was @ lively discussion on 
racial problems and anthropometric methods at 
which Rao Bahadur L. K. Ananthalkrishna Iyer 
was the chairman and in which he took part. 
K.P. Chattopadyaya in dealing with Indian social 
‘organization discussed the various theories of caste 
find gave his own conclusions. Rai Bahadur Rama- 
prasod Chanda illustrated by a large number of 
Photographs his thesis that the cult of the yogi 
prevailed at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro in the 
Chalcolithie Age. Buddhism and Jainism originated 
in castorn India and later assimilated the pre- 
historie cult of the yogi which later was adopted by 
north Indian Brahamism, In the Tamil country 
the images of the saints aro not in yoga posture, thus 
the origin of the cult cannot be traced to the Dravid- 
ans, nor did it originate among the Vedie Aryans. 
This cult of images in yoga posture is evidently & 
hhoritage from the prehistoric population of the 
Indus valley. Dr. Heine Geldern exhibited photo- 
‘graphs of implements from northwest India which 
fare of no known local types but have unmistakable 
affinities with types from Hither Asia, and they can 
only be explained as traces of migrations of Vedic 
‘Aryans coming by a southern land route. 
‘Bthnology of the Far Bast.—Soveral important 
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papers on the ethnology of the Far East gave rise 
To lintereating discussions. Dr. O. Miinchen claimed 
fa “‘Seythian ” origin for the Heracles saga which 
spread into Europe and into China about 
400 3°. 

Prof. P. Rivet discoursed on the primitive 
tion of Indo-China and its affinities 
culture has close affinities with cultures in Assam 
‘and Borneo and also in Melanesia. ‘Dr. G. H. Riviere 
referred to Chineso archeological artifacts which 
show that Oceania owes more to China and Indo- 
China than has been generally recognized. Dr. Heine 
Geldem drew attention to the already ‘known 
numerous parallels between the script of the Indus 
valley, which dates from the third millennium 3.C., 
and thet of Baster Island. The distanco in time 
fand space between these two scripts is enormous, 
Dut he finds that this is to some extent bridged by 
certain ancient Chinese characters, of which he 
Showed “examples. ‘The Veda _(pre-Dravidien) 
stock has long been known to oceur in the Malay 
peninsula and in parts of Indonesia, but Dr. J. P. 
Rleiweg do Zwaan showed numerous photographs 
‘which indicate that it has a wide range in Indonesia, 
‘and he thinks it also reached New Guinea, 

J. Layard traced the history for 17 generations 
of degree-taking rites associated with a‘ mega- 
Tithe” culture in tho small islands off the north- 
east of Malekula; this is the first record of such a 
history. 

Ethnography of New Guinea.—Pater F. J. Kirsch- 
eum even with his unrivalled knowledge of the 
natives of northern Mandated New Guinea finds it 
impossible to classify the ‘Papuan ” languages, 
though he ean distinguish two largo groups. He 
recognises several distinct cultures to which he 
ascribes, various origins, these were discussed by 
Dr. Haddon. G. Batason found among the natives 
of the Sepik river that the clan integration is strong 
fand independent, while the larger groups are feeble. 
He discussed the gencral tendeney of large human, 
agzoups to split up into a series of morg ores sar 
‘parts and gave zoological analogues, FB. Williams, 
Rom wide experiente, discussed the social signif 
cance of soreery in Papua from its psychological 
aspect; from a sociological point of view it forms 
fan obstacle to successful living together and as 
Doing anti-social tho Government should try to 
climinate it by means of education, but in the mean- 
time deterrent measures are justifiable. ‘The most 
popular paper was a survey given by E, W. P. 
Chinnery’ of the recent discovery in the heart of 
‘New Guinea of a large plateau inhabited by various 
hitherto unknown tribes. ‘The lecture was illus- 
trated by a large number of slides (cf. Max, 1934, 
140), 

Tt will be seen, as was intended, that the com- 
munications dealt, inantly with matters of 
general interest and especially with various problems 
of distribution in which many new and. suggestive 
facts were prosented. In many cases there was & 
short discussion in which the views expressed by 
‘the reader were occasionally criticized. 

‘ ‘A. 0. HADDON. 
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SECTION Db. ETHNOGRAPHY: AFRICA. 
169 Chairman: Rev. Epwin W.Sarr, Secretary ! 
devised as to 


Dn. R, 8, Rarmay, 
‘The programme was so 
afford opportunities for professional anthropolo- 
its, administrativo officors and. missionarien to 
Aisouiss cortain subjects of practical importance. 
Tnstead of soliciting heterogeneous papers four 
{questions wero chosen for the main sessions and 
spealcers wore nelocted to deal with thom. This plan, 
involved declining sevoral contributions submitted 
to, the Becton on other subjects, bub any To in 
‘this respect was more than compensated for by 
the concentration upon a fow topics. Two papers 
which were volunteored wore accepted becauso 
they fitted in with the genoral scheme, At each 
morning session the subject was introduced by 
‘two or moro, speakers who viewed it from various 
les and they were followed by free discussion, 
‘When tho timo for lunch arrived it was found that 
both the subject and tho dosiro for threshing it 
out were far from being exhausted, and additional 
aftemoon sessions, lasting each day from 14,80 to 
16, were held. Even so, all had not been said by 
teatime. 

‘The great majority of the men and women who 
attended had lived for considerable periods in Africa, 
—teckoned in terms of years their total experience 
must have covered a good many centuries, ‘Those 
who were not trained anthropologists were qualified 
by actual knowledge of the Africans to contribute 
to the discussions. Vaguo expressions of opinion 
were not tolerated; the desire of all was to get at 
the facts and viow them in the light of the central 
problem—the problem raised by the impact of 
‘western civilization upon African culture. Greater 
‘actuality was lent to the discussions by the presence 
fand addresses of several Africans : wo wished that 
‘more of them had responded to our invitation to 
Attend the Congress, No opinion was moro fe. 
quently expressed than that solutions of Afric 
problems should be sought co-operatively by Africans 
and Europeans and that the ultimate decisions will 
oe taken by Africans, 

‘An attempt was mado on the first day to penetrate 
behind cultural phenomena to the animating forces 
in African life, Dr, Rattray and Professor Agnes 
Donohugh set’ the tono for tho entire sessions by 
‘analytical papers which whilo soundly based upon 
teientie knowlodye of the fasts kopt the practical 
always in view. Mr. Schooman's paper istrated 
the genoral subject by roforence to Swaziland, ‘The 
discussion touched on many phases of African life 
but. it was generally that. thoir religio 
stiitade stands first and foremost among tho ital 
‘things in the Africans’ culture. 

‘This subject led naturally to that which was 
iscussed. on the second day : How far can African 
customs and beliofs be incorporated in the Christian 
system 1 Here was an opportunity for the numerous 
missionaries present to discuss a question in which 
they are deeply interested with administrators and 


ith ‘anthropologists. Papers wero read. by. tho 
Rev. ‘Cullen fonng, Profeuor ip. Westesaans, 
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the Revs, J. Le Fleming and C. P, Groves, and the 
Ven. Dr.'G. J. Basden. As was to be expected 
Doth, in these papers and in the animated discussion 
which followed diverso views wero expressed; 
perhaps no unanimous conclusion was reached in the 
minds of the members, bub a general desire. was 
manifest to help Africans to maintain whatever of 
‘good thero is in their own eultiro. 

‘On tho third day tho discussion centred upon 
African marriage laws and customs and tho effect 
upon them of contact with weston civilization, 

1 subject was introduced, from tho point of view 
of East and West Afrion, by'Dr. L. 8. B, Leakey and 
the Rovs. F. Dodds and W. Groves. Prof. Raffaele 
Corso contributed a paper (in Italian) on ono 
particular custom, the public presentation of proofs 

"8 virginity, showing that ite distribution 
that of Islam. The prolonged dis- 
cussion brought out very cloarly that many valuablo 
features in the old laws and customs are in danger of 
Doing lost. ‘Two resolutions wore adopted, the first 
strongly supporting the principle of training mis- 
sionaries and government officers in social anthro- 
ology, and the second expressing the opinion that 
‘Africans, missionaries and government officers should 
‘be envouraged to form local associations for the 
co-operative study of problems affecting African 
society. 

‘Tho final morning session was devoted to Witch- 
craft and Colonial Legislation thereon. An African, 
‘Mr. Modjaben Dowuona, fittingly read the. first 
paper; Professor Evans-Pritehard presented an 
‘anthropological analysis of the subject; Mr. F. H. 
‘Melland approached it from the point of view of an 
‘administrative officer; Major G. St. J. Orde Browne 
and Mz. Clifton Roberts dealt with the legislation ; 
and Dr. L. 8, B. Leakey brought tho views of East 
Afrioans. "No subject attracted a larger audience 
aaa Te to a more animated deus. The view 
‘was repeatedly expressed that the excellent series of 
papers ought to be published together in full. ‘Tho 
‘general conclusion was that legislation on witch. 
‘raft in Africa neods amendment in that itis largely 
founded upon misapprehension of the facts, 

In the late afternoons joint sessions wore held with 
other Sections. Methods of investigating mental 
aptitudes of African peoples were discussed. with. 
Section B. (Psychology), the subject being intro. 
@uoed by Mr. A. 'T, Lacoy and Dr. Nisson, A 
resolution was adopted calling attention to th urgent 
neod for further research and deprecating the drawing. 
of condlusions from the inadequate data at present 
available, At a joint meoting with Section Do, 
(America) the Rev. J. J. Williams spoke on Ashanti 
cultural influence’ in Jamaica. ‘Tho validity of 
‘translations was the important, subject disotissod 
with Seotion HL (Language), but time was too short 

doal with it adequately. 'Hamitio Culture and its 
distribution was dealt with in conjunction with 
Section Da; and tho religious aspects of African 
land tenure with Section G. 

‘This Section of tho Congress was undoubtedly a 
suocess; it gave opportunity for the discussion of 
really important questions by men and women of 
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very diver experience, Tb may very wel bo that 
Some of them will se more clearly hencoforward the 
help’ that andhropology ean give them in thelr 
work, eDWIN'W. SMITH, 


SECTION Dc, ETHNOGRAPHY OF AMERICA. 
Chairman, T. A, Joven ; Secretary, J. COOPER 170 


Cuanx. 

‘he main subjots of a 
most recent investigations in North and Central 
America, the latest developments in the study of 
Maya glyphs, and tho interrolation of the soveral 
‘cultures of the Pacific slope of South America, Mr. 
Long reviewod present knowledge of Maya and 
Mexican Writing, Dr. Diosoldorit on The Mayan 
intercalary system’ expounded a connection between 
temple ornament and temple chronology, and 
Dr, Linné (Stockholm) discussed the Toltec Capital. 

Another archmological paper by Dr. Dooring 
(Munich) described recent, Hzcavations in Peru. 

‘Dr. Konig (Cologne) and Prof. Thalbitzer (Copen- 
Jhagan) explained tho “Bakimno outlook on "tho 
world. 

Problems of common origin for New World and 
Old World observances arose fram the papers of 
Prof. Pospigil (Brno) on the Hoop Dance, of Mr. 
Barbeau (Ottawa) on Siberian and American Indian 
Songs, of Prof. Karsten (Helsingfors) on Confession 
in the Ancient Inca Empire, of Dr. Gahs (Zagreb) 
‘on Human Sacrifice, Seoret Societies, and Shamariism, 
around the Pacific, and of M. Colette on The Labret 
jin America, Human Sacrifice in Mezico was also 
examined by Dr. K. Th. Prouss (Berlin). 
| Two papers dealt with recent examples of the 

clash of cultures’; by Dr. Olbrechts (Ghent) on 
Handsome Lake and the Modern Iroquoian Religio 
and by Father Williams (Boston, Mass.) on Ashanti 
‘cultural injtuence in Jamaica, 

General questions of method and organization 
wore discussed by Prof, Karsten (Helsingfors) and 
Prof. Blom (Now Orleans), ‘The lattor dealt also with 
‘tho now archwological map of the Maya area. 

Finally, Prof, Pospitil_ (Brno) discussed the 
Anthropological typea in the South-West of the United 
States, and Prof. P, Rivet (Paris) the Population of 
the province of Jaén, in Beuador. 


SECTION E. TECHNOLOGY, Chairman, 
Bicroun RS: Seretary, Trevor Tiowas, 

‘Amengeratiermicaladcoutatugroupat {7 
papers on the construction of xhips and boats 
Bue oonspiouoan, and with the proup Ni, Benning. 
ton's nocount of th Teahnology of feNing and canoe, 
in the Andaman Jolande, ant’ Manes Worthington 
tnd ‘Fosbrooka's oo “Afrcan lake raft tho 
Intior doult ably with tho foal varitin found the 
Victoria Nyanza, evolved from dug-out to plank- 
Tully, De Lagorerante:dinungaigod  indiganous 
5 inteutve ghee umnong ah hocks tn apron 

‘Anotber’ grep, dedi wih the, ioaeg and 
decoration SE pottery 1 Mi. Braunhalta’ i ast 
‘isco, ate. Hobtot i ‘French quatorial Aiton, 
Me. Malowan in th Midafo Bust. 

Hention should ‘also be mado. of M. Griaule's 
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account of the Rockpainting of French Soud 
Dr. Kbster's Ships of the northern. Rock carving 
Prot, Vuie's analysis of Types of villages and houses 
in Fivmania, showing ‘varied. adaptation. to. loral 
tnvironment, ‘and. Dry Gunther collection of 
"Byecdesiroyere” from Japan, with thoir froquent 
camouflage ns mint objets, Me. Digby te 
cused tho ‘techmology “and distribution” of ‘tho 
Sharke-teeth weapons ef Oceania, and Mr. Toye, 
Aaveribing ho, Shall and Tureatell Dues of te 
Solomon Yolande, propodod a now view of tho origin 
of their ornamental deta. 

Prof. Lila O'Nealo described and illustrated the 
famous Paracan ‘Mant of Per aa Se euro 
tectinique.."Mrs. Crowfoot. traced "a very Ton 
perios of development in the ‘Beduin. Zoom, and 
Dr. von Forer-liaimendorf, looking even furthor 
buck, ilontified palclithie elements in the material 
culture of Australia and ‘Tasmania, and indicated 
the course of Tasmanian migrations, ‘Mr. Beasley's 
‘laborate and fully illustrated, account. of the 
fectnn and! beeutigal Red Peater ‘Money of Sante 
Gruz in Melanesia. descrved longer time and mare 
‘tailed dscussion 

‘Dr, Curt Sachs illustrated Movement ae origin of 
ari, tes wit cme grohio ond vet 
examples, 

‘A fresh lino of enquiry was followed by Mr. 
3B. Mills, the Eifoe! of ritual on sndustries and 
‘ite in the Nagu Hills of Assam, one of the out 
Standing contributions “tothe Congress. The 
imminent Bank Holiday gave local point to ‘his 
‘comments on such interruptions to work 


SECTION F, SOCIOLOGY. Chairman, Puor.C. C. 
SeriGMAN, F.RS. Secretary, Dx. RayMonD 12 


Fem, 

While papers on any aspect of Primitive 
Sociology were weleor, was planned that papers 
and discussions should group. themselves “round 
tho central theme, The Sociology of Ritual, which 
‘offered a wide choice of aspects, both general and 
in reference to particular institutions and peoples. 
‘Thero wero also joint discussions, with tho Section 
of Religions on tho relations of the religions and the 
sociological aspecte of ritual, opened by Prof. 
MM. Mauss (Paris), and with Seotion B, Psychology 
(v. 166 above). 

‘Tho programme opened with the problems 
What is” Ritual? propounded by Prof. Evans 
Pritchard, and The purpowe of Ritual, by Mr, Hocart. 
Prof, Lévy Bruhl (Paris) doalt, ‘with Ancestor- 
‘worship in. general, Mr. J. H. Driborg with its 
special developments in Africa; Rao Bahadur 
Ananthakrishna Iyer (Mysore) with the Agricul. 
turad bass ef raigion én South, India, and Lond 
Raglan with the Culé of Animals, Other genoral 
papers wore by Dr. Marett on Ritualism as a 
disease of religion, and by Dr. Raymond Firth on 
the Ritual of worship of primitive gods, 

‘More special were Miss Margaret Read’s account 
of tho Ritual payment of death duee in N.W. 
Bhodesia, Mr. ¥. E. Williams on Mask-ceremonies 
of the Papuan’ Gulf, Mr. Gregory Bateson on 
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Transvesticiom on the Sepik River, Mr. Pidding- 
ton on tho Ritual of Karadjeri initiation, and Miss 
Audrey Richards on Treecuting ceremonies among 
the Babemba, 

Peter Schmidt raised a largo question, tho 
Position of Women in regard to property in punitive 
cultmes, and Dr. Fortune demanded a Critical 
‘Anthropology to deal with tho data already available. 

‘An interesting group of papors dealt with Archai 
forms of contract in North Africa (Prof. Maunicr, 

aris), Law among the Arabs of Sinai (G. W. 
Murray), and Land tenure and the Chief anong 
the Babemba (Miss Audrey Richards), ‘Tho African 
Chief in conditions of culture contact was discussed 
akg by Mise Nancy, Mai. aed 

apers on social organization included C'lan 
‘organization of the Lacustrino Bantu by H. A. 
Fosbrooke ; Cross cousin and uncle-niece marriage 
im Molabor by A. Aiyappan (Madras); Marriage 
‘in ancient fargarot Murray. 

‘The Further’ Bast, ancl and modern, was 
represented by Miss Lundgren, Shamam and the 
‘communists in Northern Manchuria; Arthur Waley, 
‘The Use of Translated Chinese Sources in the study of 

+ the hisiory of civitization, and Masao Oka, Secret 
‘Sovieties in Japan. 

Sociological theory was. discussed by Dr. A. 
Geddes and Prof, Herskovito, and its application. 
by E. W. P. Chinnery for Now Guinea and 
‘Dr, Raymond Firth for the Western Pacific. 

‘The two joint discussions have been noted under 
the headings of Psychology and Religion. 


SECTION G. RELIGIONS. Ohairman, Rev. Prov. 
EB. 0. Jans, D.Litt. Secretary, H. Coors 
173 Lace. 
‘Tho aspects of the subject included survivals 

‘from more primitive conditions, early rites, magic and 
the spread and changes of religions. 

‘Survivals,—Fathor Williams in his paper Peychic 
Phenomena in Jamaica differentiated between tho 
‘duppy and the shadow, showing how the former, 
‘originally armless, had become identified with 
tho latter, and is’ now assooiated with all un- 
accountable ills. Professor Vuia described A 
Rumanian survival of sun oult and Jooundity rites, 
which had affinity to our Mummet’s Play. Dr. 
M. Griaule's paper, Les génies "'zar” on Abyasinio, 
dealt with nin that country and tho 
methods of cure. 
Dr. M, A, Murray sketched the histor 
ibyan god Ash in ancient. Egypt," 
is survival in Miinster's Cosmiographia Univeraal 
published AD. 1644, Prof, M.A. Canney in he 

fagico-religious significance of sand, produced 
parallels to the Knutsford custom of sirowing the 

‘do's path with sand, from other cultures through- 
‘out tho world, and concluded that sand was a, 
life-giving substance. Prof, Pertold spoke of 
Methods of recording the réigions of the primitives, 
‘and religious folklore, and urged that modern 
‘appliances be used. 

Cusioms and Magic—Prof. Rafael Karsten and 
Prof. Raffasle Pettazzoni both dealt with con- 
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fevson, tho former in ancient Por, and the Inter 
among primitive peoples. Prof, W. Koppors st 

{iho problem of toternim ax %¢ appears today. In 
the same way Prof. H. J. Rose reviewod the present 
position in tho study ‘of classical. rel 

leaded for the recognition of tho largor relations 
ind resemblances. Prof. Vietor Goloubew pointed 
‘out the cosmomagical significance of th plan of the 
recently exoavated anciont city of Angkor. 

‘Folk Customs and Beliefe—-D. 0. W. von Sydow's 
paper, A modern erticiem of Maninhard’'s theory of 
ttagetation demona and the las! sheaf challenged the 
onerally sccopted interpretation of harvest and 
other agricultural rites, and will bo published in 
fallin Potk-Lore. Dr. Axthur Goddos dealt with the 
pootio, rhythmio prayers in connection with labour 
in Scotland. 

Polar W Said deal wth Primi saris 
among the oldest peoples, and Prof. John Murphy in 
‘High gote among tow races criticized Pater Schmidt's 
‘well-known theory, to which Pater Schmidt briefly 
replied. Prof. 0. Bertold pointed out The religious 
aspects of the difference between natural and violent 
death, Dr. Ernst Harms pointed out the tendency. 
towards a national religion among the Scandi 
and Baltio peoples. 

‘Magico-Religion. Prof. 8. H., Hooko described 
Monsters and Demons in early Babylonian Religion 
‘and Mrs. . 8. Drawer showed pictures of Mandean 
‘ablutions," which torm she proferred to * baptisms,” 
the ono moro often used. Pro, 8, A. Cook spol of 
The development of magico-réligious ind 
ancient near east and the progress from what, are 
probloms of Anthropology and Ethnology to those 
‘of modern Religion, Theology and Philosophy. 
Mr. §, A. 8. Hh desoribed the spread of the 
religions of the Near East through Asia, Dr. L. HL. 
Dudley Buxton spoke of in the typos of 
burial’ in England and their magico-religious 
significance. Mr. M. D. W. Joffreys described the 
ritual connested with tho coronation and demise of 
the Divine Umundri King. H. COOTE LAKE. 























SECTION H. LANGUAGES AND WRITING. 

Chairman, Dx. AtAN H. GanpnsEn, F.B.A. 
174 Secretary, Dn, J. R, Bowru, 

‘Tho scope of the Language Section was limited 
to what is sometimes called Linguistics as distinct 
from Historical and Comparative Philology. ‘That 
reant the exclusion fom our discussions of patiouae 
points of linguistic history, phonological, gram 
Ruaticl or lxicogrphie dats and mush of what 
‘usually engroses the attention of linguists. 

Tt hnd also beon intended to exclude comparative 
‘studiea preoccupied with the affinities of Ianguages 
fnd language groups in fields whore historical 
documenta were lacking and where modern descrip. 
tive technique has shown how deplorably ignorant 
‘wo often are, of the particular Ianguages we venture 
to compare in the pursuit of some theory of ‘substrat,’ 
unité linguistique ' or diffusion, 

‘Two such papers were howover accepted, and 
read on Thursday, 2nd August. ‘The first, by 
Pater Schmidt, on * La position des langues Munda, 
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and the second, by Prof, Paul Rivet, on ‘ Egyptions 
* et Océanions," afterwards discussed by Dr. Alan 
Gardiner, Inthe latter a provocative theory of 
diffusion’ was suggested by the comparison of a 
selection of isolated ancient Egyptian words ‘qui, 
‘ naturelloment, no 80 prononcent pas,” with a suitable 
collection of ‘mota bouchons’ from the Pacific Ocoan, 

Reviewing the whole work of tho section, tho 
‘ootion committeo endorsed the earlier opinion of 
tho organizing committoo that, for the purposes of 
anthropology, dotailed studios of the. particular 
Jnngunges as’ sed in their cultural contexts, are 
ely to, be, more profitable, than. ingonolsive 
‘comparative studios of almost unknown languay 
without documentary history. rs 

‘Tho more objective study of the facts of language 
‘cccupied most of tho sessions of tho seotion. Tho 
study of language in its context of culture naturally 
gives great, prominence to problems of moan 

nnsequiently tho first morning session was devoted 
to much sociological atudion of words,” Prof, R. M. 
Dawkins’ enlightoning paper on ‘Tho General 
“Principles governing the use of Plant Names in 
« Ancient and Modem Greek,’ reminded both 
linguists and ethnographers of one cardinal principle 
in semantics which they are slow to recognise, viz 
that the names of plants, animals and natural 
‘objects in common use, or with which a society is 
familar are never mero tags ted on to name the 
species like labels in a musoum or botanical garden. 
‘Pho name ‘adheres’ to some use of, or cultural 
familiarity with tho plant. Consequently, a close 
study of the names of plants as now used in Greece 
might lead us to a better understanding of the 
colored siainte. an an of ho aria somathoned 

ancient authors. 

‘During thesame session Mr. G,0. Whitehead showed 
how personal names among’ the Bari were an 
‘extension of the terms of relationship, and placed 

nn in relation to the rest of the family in a Kind 

“genealogical context.’ In discussing this paper 
Dr. ‘Tucker told tho story of a Bari accusod of 
murder who, with tho aid of swom witnesses, 

to prove that the murder had been com: 
mitted by his elder brother who had since migrated 
to a neighbouring territory. Had the European in 
‘charge of the caso been acquainted with the contont 
‘of Mr. Whitchoad’s paper, he would have known 
from the man’s namo alone that he could not have 
hhad an older brothor., 

‘The problem of modning was als appronchod in 

joint discussions with the African Ethnography, and 
‘chology sections. 

‘the African section the quostion of the 
Iniguages? wan doouned by the Ito Be dlinn 
* was discussed by the Rov. R, D. 
and'Dr: Ivens as translators of the Bible, and also 
by Dr. L. 8. B. Leakey, Dr. Alico Werner, Mr. 
R.F. Portuno, Dr. Alan Gardiner, Mr. J. R. Firth, 

‘and others. 

Te was clear that translation had too often been 
little more than finding English Inbols for native 
words, or native labels for English words, and that 
4tanslations often betrayed insufficient knowledge 
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not so much of the language in itself as of language 
fs understood by linguistic seionce, and of culture 
‘as intorpreted by social anthropology. 

Tt is misleading to talk of ‘correspondences ' or 
“equivalents "in two auch tory diferent languages 
‘as English and an African or Melanesian language, 
for example, 

‘The two languages aro likely to have few, if any, 
‘sounds in common and, if thoy have, their function 
is likely to bo different. Agnin, thero are likely 
to bo fow correspondences in morphological cate 
gros in sentence types or sentence structure, 

that detailed, formal desription, and foncticnal 
grammatical study of tho “ oxotie Innguinge," aa wel 
fs tho study of typical words and sentances in thei 
typioal contexts of situation in the routine of 
social lifo, would appear to be necessary conditions 
‘of a successful translation either way. 

Aftor Prof. Poar's paper on ‘'Tho Conversation 
‘as a Problem in Psychology’ * in the joint meeting, 
the Psychology section, Dr. Issatchenko, 
Sir Denison. Ross, and Mr. J. R. Firth took part 
in » dhcumion pointing to the ned for examining 
‘and classifying easily recognisable types of speed 
function, an well at a more serious study of the 
art played by the stual of“ Conversation” in our 

aly lives. 

‘The linguists naturally felt the problems to be 
‘more linguistic and sociological than psychological. 

One of the first obligations of a feld-worker in 
anthropology is to reveal and describe his principal 
instrament, which is I Consequently, one 
session was devoted to the synchronic and functional 
study of spooch and the tochnique of descriptive 
Tnguintis," ‘The vo most active schools in this 
field in Burope are the London school centred in 
University College, and the School of Oriental 
Studios, and the group of linguists who are associated. 
with the Cercle Linguistique de Prague. Of these, the 
London school is likely to be of moro uso to anthrop- 
ologists owing to its developed technique for recondi 
hitherto unwritten languages. Dr. Tda Wat 
demonstrated this by doaling with the functions of 
tone in Ibo, illustrating tho uso of notation and 
domonstrating her facta with the assistance. of & 
native speaker of Ibo. Tho phonetio and phono- 
logieal thoory upon which notation depends, and. 
without which it is impossiblo to give any gram- 
matical desoription of spoken ‘languoge, was 
iscussod by Mr. J. R, Birth, of London, and by 
Dr, Vachek and Dr, Issatchenko, reprosenting the 
“phonology * of the Praguo school. 

‘At a subsequent discussion in which Professors 
©. Funko and H. Lindroth, Dr. Vachok, Dr. 
Issatchenko and Mr. J. R. Firth took part, sub: 
‘stantial agreemont was roachod on tho desirability 
fof a linguist, that is to say, a functional approach 
to the phonetic study of a’given form of apeoch. 
‘To distinguish this linguistic and functional phone: 
ties from the more abstract non-linguistie phonotios, 
whether of the notational, physiological, or expori< 
mental kind, the Prague school uso’ the term 
phonology. Mr. J. R, Firth oxplained the advantages 
of a purely phonetic morphology and a formal 
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“Present reviewer, in collaboration with Dr. 
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gppreach to eyntax, thus separating semuntos from 
10 purely technical categories of grammatical 
description, and facilitating the thorough contextual 
study of meaning on sociological lines, unobscured. 
by oategories serving any other purpose,” Dr. Tucker 
lariat then rine by showing the abate 
of applying many current concepts of grammar to 
‘African. ‘and Mr. T. M. Huseini gavo 
‘an examplo of the method in his short papor on ‘'Tho 
“techniquo of formal description appliod to a 
* Palestinian dialect of Arabic,” 

‘Tho study of speceh as bodily function was also 
ably represented by Prof. Kurt Goldstein of the 
Conteal Brain Rosoarch Instituto, Amsterdam, who 
spoke on ‘Dio Brfahrungen der Psychopathologio 
“dor Sprache in ihrer Bedoutung fiir die Anthrop- 
“ologio,’ and nlso on the localisation of function 
in the ‘cerebral cortex in the joint meeting with 
Anatomy and Prychology. Tt was, intresting to 
note that the funetional approach to language in 
‘modern linguistics is based on substantially the sare 
general principles as havo proved useful in the stady 
of the workings of the human organism. 

Mr. Negus illustrated his able paper on ‘Tho 
‘comparative anatomy and physiology of the speech 
“organs in man and the primates,’ with an excellent 
sores of slides. fo 

‘8 joint meeting with Anatomy, Mr. Stephen 
Jones, supported by Mr. F. Melville, demonstrated. 
‘the instrumental study of speech by an able expo- 
sition of radiograms, kymograms and palatograms 
of some plosives, clicks and pharyngeals. 
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Prof. Harris pointed out that, by an improved 

radio-cinematography,, it would be 
possible to follow up the static study of postures 
Of the organs of speech by a study of the organs 
in aotual speech movement. 

‘Tho study of writing was represented by Mr, 
Starkey's talke on tho Tel ol Duwoir Vaso, and its 

i ‘the history of the alphabet, followed. 
by a further explanation by Dr. Alan Gardiner. 

‘Professor Young, of Canton, showed somo manu 
soripta of tho writing of the sorcerers or wizards of 
tho Lolo or Nosu, aboriginal tribes of Western China, 
A rao manwcrpt in arly piotographig writing ofthe 
Most, lont by Mr. Marshall Broomball, was also 
shown, Prof. Olbreohts spoke on his study of the 
Chorokeo syllabary. 

‘A highly controversial paper on the Mendelian 
interpretation of the phonetic characteristics of 
Innguages was read by Prof, van Ginneken, 

‘Among others, the following important resolution 
was adopted unanimously by the Sectional Com. 
mittee consisting of the Section Officers and Pxor. 
Dr, 0. Fowke, Bomo. Pror. Da. H. Lixpnor 
Géteborg. Dr. Vacusx, Prague. Dx. IssatoumxKo, 
Vienna and Prague 

“Le comité oroit devoir attirer V'attention des 
“ linguistes sur la nécessité urgente de poursuivre des 
+ ides linguistiques dans un contact troit avec 
‘ Panthropologie et Vethnographio; ik insste. sur 
‘+ Pimportance toute spéciale des études linguistiques 
+ ayant surtout référence & la description et le com- 
« paraison synchroniques des langues.” J. R, FIRTH. 
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tried to show the disadvantages of so brief « note about 
‘methods, Admirablo and careful as no doubt the late 
Professor Martin's book is, there aro many points in it 
which are open to different interpretations in the hands. 
of differont workers, and it would soom essential that 
Workers should draw attention to the tochniquo they 
Atually use, ‘Tho data aro clearly, grouped and the 
‘statistical constanta arv worked out.. ‘This is followed by 
‘anumber of correlation tables, “Mfgrlmaloombinationen,” 
falthough the coefficients have not ‘been worked 
out, Phere can be very little doubt that such tables 
fare’ of tho groatest importance in tho evaluation of 
racial problems, and they aro as yet but weldom used, 
‘Finally, thoro is a gonoral disoussion of the data, ‘There 

‘a ussful bibliography convoniently grouped. into works 
Published before and after 1920.” ‘This monograph should 
Prove of considerable value to all interested in tho 
odara peoples of Europe. L. HD. Be 
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Britain: Technology. With Plate K. Peate. 
By Torwerth OC. Peate, M.A., National Museum of Wales. 

Eel-traps are still used on the River Severn, principally in tho Worcester area, whilo 178 
salmon: and fish-traps of an associated type are still largely used in the Goldcliff-Newpott 
district of the Severn estuary. ‘The eel-traps, here described, aro made by Mr. 'T. Jenkins, 8, King 
Street, Worcester, to whom—through the kind offices of Lieut. L. Hugh Milne, R.N.V.R., District 
Inspector of Fisheries in the South Wales and Severn Area—I am indebted for much information, 
‘Mr. Milne has presented a specimen of an eel-trap to the National Museum of Wales (Sub-Department 
of Folk Culture and Industries), and this description, with the accompanying illustrations, Plate K, 
{js published by courtesy of the Museum. 

‘The Sovern ecl-trap (fig. 1) is a basket, 44 inches in length, roughly resembling in shape a closed 
“umbrella. ‘The trap is made of withes bound skilfully together. Inside the trap are fixed. two cones 
“of split splints or ‘stubbs,’ made up of about twenty-four split rods each. The stubbs have sharp 

ends, and the two cones are known as the ‘far inchin’ and ‘ middle inchin.’ The largo 


"opening into the trap is called the ‘ head,’ and the other end the ‘ starling.’ ‘The middle inchin, which 


is the inchin furthest from the head, has a much smaller aperture than that of the far inchin. Over 
this aperture is placed a loop which prevents the stubbs from being opened either by the trapped 
eels or through the action of water. Plato K, fig. 2, is a photograph of the trap taken from the 


head, showing the attachment of the far inchin. 


HOR, 
ey 


.s, The method of setting these traps is as follows 


ELTRARS YIOURED IN THR LUTTRELL PgaueR (Ida omvzoRy), 


eitied Of Mesera. Cassell and Co., publishers of Traill's ‘Social England. 
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eaves being loft on, ‘These are then covered with ‘ garden worms’ fixed on the osiers, and are placed, 
through the starling, in the ‘cod ’—a term also used in net fishing, and possibly derived from 
Welsh cod. The starling is closed with a pad of grass or hay. ‘The trap is placed with the head 
downstream, the starling being fixed with a line attached to a stake or to a bush on the bank and the 
hhoad held in position by small stones or bricks tied to the basket. The starling is also weighted 
in the same way. ‘The cels, worming their way through the inchins, to the cod, find that their return 
is prevented by the sharp ends of the stubbs, which open for their ingress but prevent their egress, 
the loop preventing the splints from being forced open even if the sharp points be overcome, 

‘Phis type of trap was well known in Britain in medieval times. Such traps are figured, for 
{nstanco, in a Welsh manuscript (Peniarth 56) now in the National Library of Wales (fig. 4). This 
was written in 1543. A still earlier examplo (fourteenth century) is to be found (fig. 5) in an 
illustration of a water-mill in the Luttrell Psalter (British Musou, MSS, Royal, 10 E, IV), whero the 
traps are shown in position in the mill-stream. 'Theso traps have, however, a wide distribution, and 
‘an example is figured (fig. 3) from Madagascar, The writer will be glad to learn of types not recorded 
in the literature, IORWERTH ©, PEATE, 





Physical Anthropology. Alsberg. 
‘The Taungs Puzzle. A Biological Essay. By Dr. Paul Alsberg. Berlin. 
179) 12, bs excellent book, “New Discoveries relating to the Antiquity of Man,’ 1061, 
Sir Arthur Keith deals at particular length with the mysterious Taungs skull found in 
Bechuanaland, on account of the great importance to human evolution that is generally attributed 
to the find. After Professor Dart, who discovered and first investigated the skull, had arrived at 
the conclusion that the former youthful owner of the skull indicated @ prehuman stage, though he 
‘was not yet a real man, several anthropologists re-examined the find and rejected the human character 
of the skull. Now Sir A. Keith has again studied its anatomical characteristics, weighing them 
impartially against one another, so as to establish definitely the genus of the Taungs being, 
‘Though he gave full regard to the numerous leanings towards the human form, his ultimate decision 
agrees with that of the scientists who attribute the skull to an anthropoid. ‘' In spite of its many 
human traits,” he says, “ Australopitheous is essentially anthropoid in nature.” This decision, 
however, though sot forth very resolutely, is weakened again by Sir A. Keith's following 
restriction: “If the geological evidence had been such as would have permitted us to attribute 
“ Australopithecus to a miocene date, then we should have had to consider seriously Professor Dart’s 
“ contention that in Australopithecus we have a representative of a prehuman stage of man's 
“ ancestry. .. . Geological evidence, however, compels us to abandon a miocene date for 
“ Australopithecus and to attribute it to a geological period when we know that man was already 
“ in existence.” ‘This remark shows us that for the decision that Australopitheous is “sin extinct 
“ cousin of the chimpanzee and the gorilla,” the geological antiquity of the find was in the last 
{instance responsible. But the age of the limestone layer of Taungs is still in question, As Sir A. Keith 
himself added in a footnote, Dr. Broom is now ‘ convinced that the (contemporary) fauna indicates 
that the entombment of the Taungs skull must be attributed to, not a pleistocene, but a pliocene 
“ dato” . . . quite likely to be lower pliocene.” But could not an early human being of the 
kind of the Toungs creature fit into the time of the lower pliocene ? 

At any rate, Sir A. Keith’s last reference to the geological antiquity of the Taungs find shows us 
distinctly the limits that are to be set for the exclusively morphological method of determining 
skeleton fragments of the very first evolutionary period of mankind. For at the outset the animal 
‘and the human characteristics must still be so mingled that, by a purely morphological comparison, 
it is not possible to say whether a primitive organ is characterized as ‘ still’ animal or ‘ already * 
human. Is, for instance, the brain capacity of the Taungs skull, which is estimated at 500 0.0. (by 
Professor Dart at 620 c.c.), still an animal, or already a human criterion? ‘There aro among the 
anthropoids much larger brains, though scarcely in one so young. A few years ago, when 
Pithecanthropus erectus was still the centre of the controversy, some scientists who favoured the 
ape theory ranked even a skull content of 850 cic. as possibly that of an ape. If we accept the 
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evolutionary doctrine, wo must agree that the human brain, be it ever so large to-day, once originated 
from the very small anthropoid brain, But how could wo learn through a purely morphological 
comparison where, in each special caso, the animal ends and man begins? 

‘The author has already pointed out, ten years ago, in his book, ‘ Das Menschheitsractsel,’™ that, 
in determining such ‘border cases,’ the biological method founded on the facts of life and of 
evolution may render us valuable service, For the biological consideration of man and the animal 
will disclose to us the biological boundary between the two. As discussed at length in the book 
referred to, man and the animal develop on diametrically opposite principles: the animal on the 
principle of physical or organismal adaptation, man on that of extra-physical or non-organismal 
adaptation, t.c., of the liberation of the body from the necessity of adaptation by extra-physical 
means, by ‘tools.’ ‘Tho animal possesses a perfect body, having developed manifold structures for 
defence and offence, such as sharp teeth, claws, horns; swift legs, keen senses; armour, shells, stings; 
heavy pelt or a thick layer of fat; poison, scents, pigments, etc. ‘Thus, as a result of complete 
adaptation to the conditions of environment the animal's body renders full service in the decisive struggle 
for life. Man's body, on the contrary, exhibits a picture of utter defencelessness and helplessness, 
while ‘ all around’ man it is his technique that develops, replacing man’s adaptation to nature by 
much more efficacious means, tools. 

‘Thus, while animal evolution aims at the acquisition of physical means of offence and. defence, 
‘man's evolution aims at the creation of extra-physical tools with which to safeguard existence ‘ in the 
‘place of the body. ‘Therefore, in the course of human evolution, technique became ever richer and 
more perfect, while the body—through its constant elimination—became more and more deficient, 

‘The human principle of liberation from the body by tools is not limited to technique ; it is also 
revealed in th ‘ mental’ province. For alongside of his technical tools, man has also created mental 
tools: the word, as the basic clement of our speech, and the concept, as the basic clement of our 
reason, ‘Taking ‘ the place of their objects (of which they are symbols), both word and concept 
free man from the body compulsion of direct perception of the objects.? Animals are always 
physically confined to those things that are present before their sense organs. By his speech and 
Teason, man, however, is able to overleap space and time, and go to grasp and to connect mentally 
all the facts and events in the world, ‘Though the human principle of body liberation is active 
outside of the body, through tools, it has, nevertheless, affected the body significantly. On one side 
the body has suffered regressive modifications due to its permanent elimination by tools: the general 
symptom of increasing deficiency, the retrogression of the jaws, of the teeth, eto. On the other 
side, the permanent use of tools has caused progressive changes : the supporting foot and all the 
other modifications produced by upright walking, the improvement of the hand, the development 
of the speech organs (chin formation 2), the enlargement of the brain. Owing to this indirect influence 
of the human principle, man’s body has acquired features that are as characteristic of the principle 
of body liberation (tool-using) as on the other hand the structures of the animal body are significant 
for the principle of body adaptation. 

Some naturalists believe that apes are also able to manufacture primitive tools, as it has been 
observed that they use stones, etc., like tools. However, the excessive development of the ape hand 
into a climbing organ with extremely long digits and reduced thumb, shows us very plainly that 
ape evolution has not taken the human direction but the opposite one of the animal, body 
adaptation. That is to say, the evolution of the apes entirely disregarded their occasional uso of 
tools. Originally the ape hand was better adapted for tool-using (and from this humanity started) ; 
to-day it is less 80. ‘Therefore, the decisive factor in the evolution of the apes was never the use of 
tools, but on the contrary it was always their climbing (body adaptation). We must not assume that 
tools are created from one day to another, ‘ incidentally’ as one may say. Rather the manufacture 
of tools is the result of a long stretch of evolution intensely focused on permanent tool-using. ‘The 
tendency towards improvement in the use of tools inspires the manufacture of tools, and through it 
the development not only of the hand, but of the whole body, takes a new direction, the human 
direction, which alone is based on the tool principle. ‘The apes, on the contrary, exhibit in their 

¥ An English translation is in proparation. ‘we aloo tho author's “Zur Grandbestimmung der 
* On the extra-physical nature of word and concept,  Vernunft," Schopenhauer Jahrbuch, 1981. 
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entire organization the opposite picture of body adaptation, proving without doubt that they never 
proceeded beyond an oceasional use of tools, thus being entirely insignificant for their evolution 
itself, 

‘The contrast of their evolutionary principles draws a sharp boundary-line between man and 
animal, This biological separation is very useful in determining ‘ border-line cases.’ ‘Thus it proves 
positively that the world-wide object of controversy—the Pithecanthropus erectus—must be classed. 
‘a human? 

‘Phe Trinil skull-eap permits five conclusions -— 

1. The sutures point out that tho skull belonged to an adult individual, 

2; The absolute size of the skull points out that the individual belonged to a tall, strong race. 

3, The complete lack of crests, in spite of tho skull’s ago and size, points out that the 
individual possessed no fighting teeth like the gorilla, orang, baboon, but that his 
‘canines were relatively small, 

4, The sharp downward bend of the occipital bone, in connection with the forward position 
‘of the foramen magnum close to the middle of the horizontal skull basis (even without 
the conclusive accompanying find of the femur) points out that the posture was 
permanently upright, 

5. The cranial cavity points out that the brain had a capacity of about 850 c.c. 

‘Pho lack of fighting teeth (see conclusion 3) proves positively that the Trinil being was at any 
rate not a ‘fighting ape’ like the gorilla, ‘There remains the possibility of his belonging to the 
“fight apes,’ whose defence lies in their excellent climbing. ‘This assumption, however, is contradioted 
by conclusions 1 and 2, For considering the tall and strong build (conclusion 2) and the advanced 
‘age (conclusion 1) of the Trinil being, we must assume that it would have changed to ‘ fighting’ 
long ago, like all tall and strong adult apes, a development that would have resulted in large canines 
‘and slcull crests. Finally, there still remains the theoretical possibility, that the ‘Trinil being was 
tho female of a fighting ape, and hence did not need to acquire crests and fighting teeth. “Bub all 
those possibilities are eliminated by conclusion 4, the upright walk, The specific characters that 
tho upright gait produced on the skull force us to pre-suppose the same tendency for the rest of the 
body, especially the foot. ‘The foot of the Trinil being must already have been a supporting foot, 
‘or at least must have been in process of transformation into such an organ. At any rate, it was no 
longer a climbing foot, since the adoption of the upright walk in connection with habitual living 
on the ground implies the abandonment of climbing. ‘Thus the Trinil being cannot have been 
fight ape cither. Being neither a fight ape with largo canines nor a flight ape with climbing fect, 
it is therefore proved to have been a creature with the stamp of physical defencelessness ; a ‘ man.’ 
Of course, not a man in the anatomical sense of recent Homo sapiens, but a man in the biological 
senso of a peculiar being which is sharply separated from the animal by a special evolutionary 
principle. A real man, though only an evolutionary pre-stage of recent man, 

‘The conclusion is the more cogent because the adoption of the upright gait is bound up with 
the fight principle, A boing that adopted erect walking needed strong weapons for the struggle of 
existence. Only a fighting ape of the defensive type of the gorilla could risk habitual upright 
walking, and in that case the females also, becauso of their renunciation of climbing, would have 
had to be equipped with strong canines. ‘Therefore the Trinil being must also have possessed strong 
weapons; but as ho did not have them within his body, they must have been ouside of it, in his 
tools. Only after the humanity of the Trinil being is recognized does conclusion 5—the lange 
measurements of the skull eapacity—acquire due significance, For the cranial volume of 850 ¢.0. 
is far beyond the frame of the whole ape morphology. Such a large growth of the brain must needs 
have its deep biological reason, ‘The brain will never develop to such extent ‘ incidentally,’ but 
only from inner necessity, such as the human principle requires. Probably the Trinil being already 
‘had a primitive language, an assumption that is also supported by the distinct configuration of the 
speech convolution (Dubois). ‘The idea that an extinct ape-species possessed a brain of human or 

© See also the euthor’s ‘Pithecanthropus erectus—Homo Trinilis,’ Zeitschrift f. Morphol. u, Anthropol. 
Ba. XXV.E2. 
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nearly human measurements is as erroneous as the idea that an extinct ape-species possessed human 
speech. Hither the evolutionary principle is the human one, in which case we have to deal with 
® man; or it is the animal one, in which case the human characteristics are Inoking altogether. 
‘There can never be « mingling of the two evolutionary principles, because in their contradistinction 
they exclude one another. 

Tho above discussion about Pithecanthropus erectus, out of which Homo Trinilis emerged 
victoriously, was justified because we had to deal with a‘ border case’ in which a definite decision can 
be reached by the biological method. Naturalists, such as Bumueller and Naef, who to this day hold 
tho Trinil being to be an ape, occupy an abandoned position. However, so long as only tho method 
of morphological comparison was available, no strict confutation was possible. 

In the case of the Taungs find, matters aro not so simple, because the skull belonged to an 
infantile individual. ‘The question remains open, how the Taungs being may have looked when 
adult, But here the biological method can also be called in to advantage to assist the morphological 
method. He who, though he may be a pure morphologist, approaches the Twungs find impartially, 
must be struck by the mass of humanoid characters that the skull exhibits. It even possesses 
structures that are never found in apes but exclusively in man, and which therefore are purely 
human, such as the dolichocephaly, the protuberance of the forehead, the arrangement of the 
sphenoid bone, the smallness of the cerebellum as compared to the cerebrum, eto. If, therefore, 
the Taungs child was anthropoid, then it must have belonged to a race much nearer to human conditions 
than are the anthropoids known so far. Whether or not we dare make such an assumption is a 
question to be decided no longer morphologically but only biologically. 

From the biological standpoint the absolute size of the 'Taungs slcull interests us at firsb, and 
wwe determine that its sizo is nearly the samo as that of a gorilla skull of the corresponding age. 
‘Tho Taungs being, therefore, belonged to a tall, strong raco, hence as an apo it should have developed 
fighting characters—Inrge canines, eto. But the structure of its face displays nothing of the kind. 
‘The length of the jaw remains not only considerably behind that of a gorilla of this age, but it does 
not even reach the measurements of a young chimpanzee, Compared with man of to-day, howover, 
it shows a very strong prognathism. ‘Tho morphologist determines, therefore, that the Taungs 
child as regards its palato is closer to the ape than to man, whereas tho biologist decides that it is 
closer to man, becauso, if it were an ape, it would have much greater prognathism. ‘Tho very small 
canines of the Taungs skull correspond with the reduced length of the palate. ‘This feature is again 
important for the biologist. For we know that the enormous transformation of the skulls of the 
gorilla, the orang, ete., as displayed by the wide projection of the muzzle, by the skull erests, eto., 
is caused precisely by the enormous growth of tho canines (Selenka). Now, Sir A. Keith 
domonstrated admirably the considerable difference between the small canines of the Taungs child 
‘and the strong ones of the young gorilla, which betray already the later fighting dentition. ‘Tho 
‘Taungs canines are so small that they are even inferior to the weak canines of a chimpanzee of 
corresponding age. If we may draw a conclusion from these facts, it must be that the ‘Taungs being 
{in adult: ago would never have developed strong canines in the manner of the gorilla or even of the 
chimpanzee, ‘This conclusion is the more remarkable, since the permanent molars of Taungs are 
s0 large that Sir A. Keith, in spite of their humanoid structure, holds them comparable only to the 
gorilla molars. ‘Therefore, I entirely agree with his conclusion that, judging from the molar 
dovelopment of the young creature, the adult Taungs being must have been provided with massive 
jaws and palate, ‘This harmonizes perfectly with our former assumption that in the Taungs creature 
‘we have to deal with a representative of a tall, strong raco such as, on the human side, we know in 
Neanderthal and Heidelberg man, and indeed in most primitive men. In agreement with the massive 
‘permanent tecth that we must assume, the canines must also have been strong as compared with 
‘man of to-day, though weak as compared with the apo. ‘This may explain the small diastema of the 
upper jaw which, in difference from the ape, is lacking in the lower jaw. 

‘The first biological decision on the Taungs child is therefore as follows: A strong, massive race, 
with reduced jaws and small canines (both as compared to the ape) points in the human direction. 

We shall arrive at the same biological decision as regards the brain structure of the Taungs 
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Deing. ‘Though the brain volume remains within the range of ape morphology and far behind that 
of a human child of to-day, yet it would be much too large for a young anthropoid. We therefore 
must infer that the full-grown ‘Taungs brain would correspondingly have far exceeded the brain of 
‘an adult ape. ‘This tendency towards brain enlargement, shown already by the Taungs child’s 
increased brain as compared to that of the young anthropoid, is no doubt a characteristic of human 
‘evolution, If we put our two biological decisions side by side, we see that they are complementary : 
the tendeney towards reduction of the jaws biologically conjunct with the tendency towards enlarge- 
ment of the brain fits exactly into the evolutionary scheme of man, but never into that of 
the ape. 

Considering the distribution of weight within the skull, we have to assume, if only for statio 
reasons, that tho Taungs child carried its head upright. ‘The forward position of the foramen magnum 
corresponds also to this assumption, ‘The fact that with all young anthropoids ‘the foramen lies 
forward is by no means an argument against the humanity of the ‘Taungs creature, “At most we 
may say that in this point—as in many others—man and the ape agree. However, an anthropoid 
of such size with reduced jaws and increased brain does not exist at all; in that stage of growth the 
facial skull is already beginning to outweigh the brain skull. With the Taungs being, on the other 
hand, the further growth of the-brain will causo the static moment to move still more towards the 
erect posture of the body. All scientists agree that the Taungs creature had an erect posture. Yet 
‘tho question remains open whether the Taungs race practised upright walking habitually, If it did, 
the arguments for the humanity of the Taungs child would be conclusive, 

Since the skulls of female anthropoids suffer comparatively slight modifications from the infant 
skulls, the ‘Taungs skull has been declared to be female, In that caso, however, the large sito of its 
brain would be of still greater difference to that of the apes, the females having much smaller brains 
than the males, 

‘Summing up, we conclude that the Taungs child belonged to a strong race; that, in spite of 
‘4 massive dentition, it possessed small canines; that it developed » comparatively large brain, and 
that its posture was erect. ‘This is a complox of indications that points plainly in the human 
direction. Only from this perspective the great amount of these and other human features, as sot 
forth by Professor Dart and Sir Arthur Keith, can be explained, ‘To consider such an accumulation 
of human characters as an accidental aggregation would be a thoroughly insufficient explanation. 
‘The construction of the body must always be based upon a central dominating plan that is adjusted 
to the evolutionary principle of either animal or man, An ape that is half or quarter of a man is 
‘a biological misunderstanding, Professor Sir Arthur Keith ends his statements with the words : 
“We may regard the gorilla, chimpanzeo and Australopithecus as a series in which the chimpanzee 
“ represents tho older and more primitive form. ‘From this central type the gorilla has evolved 
“Gn the direction of inoreased brutalization, while Australopithecus has branched in an opposite 
“ dirvotion, thus assuming many human traits.” Here the biologists will decide that this direction 
‘was therefore the human one. 

In my opinion, man and the anthropoids originated from a common root. The chimpanzee 
remained closest to it, because it persisted in the flight principle and mainly developed its climbing 
faculty, whereas the gorilla passed over to the fighting principle, hence developing, among other 
features, enormous canines, Man adopted the fighting principle also, but through the use of ‘ extra- 
«physical ’ means (tools). ‘Therefore, the human body developed in the direction of the use of tools. 
If wo were to paint a theoretical picture of the first stages of man, we should necessarily arrive at 
‘ form such as the ‘Taungs child presents : the jaws are beginning to recede, the brain is about to 
increase. If Dr. Broom’s opinion is correct that the Taungs creature belonged in the time of the 
Lower Pliocene, then the geological antiquity would also not bar the supposition that the being 
‘was human, ‘The Taungs race would then represent a human stage far older than the Trinil race, 
and correspondingly much more primitive, 

[#De, Alsborg doce not scem to be acquainted with pithews almost certainly did not exceed thet of the 
Dr. Zuckermann's argument (Proc. Zool. See, 1928) to modem gorilla—Ep,} 
‘tho effect that the brain volume of the adult’ Auetralo- 
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The only positive weakness of such a supposition lies in the youth of the Taungs creature. 
We can, of course, never say with absolute certainty how the Taungs child would have looked when 
adult. ‘Therefore, the supposition remains purely speculative until further discoveries in this direction 
fare made, However, in my opinion, the biological view should warn us against a definite decision 
in favour of the ape nature of the Taungs being. At least, the possibility should be left open that 
‘the Taungs child belonged to a very early human stage. ‘Thus we avoid obstructing the way to 
ooper investigation into the very earliest beginnings of the human process, P. ALSBERG. 





Africa: West. Earthy. 
Short Note on a Kisi Smith, By H. Dora Barthy. 
‘The Kisi tbo (alo known as Ghiti or Kiss) inhabits contiguous datrits in the hinter- 4 
land of French Guinea, Liberia and the Sierra Leone Protectorate. 
x 

‘To a student of totemism this tribe would furnish valuable data, Physically, there appear to 
be at least two main types, one distinctly pygmy, the other tall. In somo villages the Mendi are 
absorbing the Kisi by intermarriage, and thus influencing their language, which is supposed to be @ 
semi-Bantu one, Sir H. Johnston, however, stated that the language “had no doubt anciently & 
+ semi-Bantu basis, but it has been so overlaid with non-Bantu features, and has departed s0 con: 
« siderably from Bantu standards in its word-roots and syntax, that it cannot be classed logically as 
“ qsemi-Bantu language.” Comparative Study of 
the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages, p. 748. 

Tt may be that not only is the Kisi language 
“overlaid with non-Bantu features,” but that 
originally it was of pre-Bantu type; as 1 believe 
some philologists consider Bantoid languages to 
be pre-Hamitic or archaio Hamitic in character. 
It is, however, dangerous for a non-philologist to 
bo prying into a basement of the Tower of Babel, 
so I must content myself with stating that Kisi 
hhas to be studied in relation to the languages of 
surrounding tribes, especially Mendi, Kono and Vai. 











m 
‘This short digression has been made for the 
pose of introducing the vocabulary of the Kisi 
smith, In the winter of 1982, when doing research 
work on child life for the ‘Save the Children ” 
Fund, by the generosity of which I was enabled to 
carry out this work, I often had occasion to pass 
the native smith’s forge, which is generally 
situated on the right hand of the main hill-path 
leading to nearly every village of importance, in 
those parts of the Liberian Hinterland which I 
was able to visit, especially at the junction of the 
Ghande, Kisi and Buzi tribes, Gbande smiths 
may use each other’s forges, and apparently travel 
about to do a day's work from village to village 
‘as required. 

‘The Kisi smith, whose forge I am here Fo. 1, 
describing, was working at the Gbande town of 
Polahun, ‘There must have been a considerable number of Kisi inhabitants in the town, as, indeed, 
‘there are in most of the villages in this neighbourhood. His forge, however, presented some differ- 
ences from those of the Gbande smiths, one of which, situated on the right-hand side of the ascent to 
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‘Tahulabun, is seen in Fig.1. Tahulahun was formerly the seat of the late Mambu, at one time paramount, 
chief of the Gbande, Kisi and Buzi tribes, but each of these tribes has now its own head chief. 

‘The Kisi smith working at Polahun told me that his name was Momoli. When I asked if he had 
any other name, he suid: “No. If I had a socond name, the big devil of the Bush School would tie 
“me to a pole until I should pay a heavy fine.” He added, however, that women were allowed to 
‘have two names, one of which was their bush-school name, and that both men and women belonging 
‘to the Kisi tribe, outside the boundaries of French Guinea, might have two names, 

Momoli’s shed had a palm-thatched roof supported by poles. The furnace consisted of two oval 
formations resembling large, smooth stones, but made of very hard clay, with the fire between them. 
‘The anvil was a real stone situated in front of the fire, whilo the smith sat sideways. Ono of the clay 
formations was called ‘the man,’ the other ‘the woman.’ A small depression had been made in 
‘the male stone to serve as a receptacle for holding small pieces of iron. On the right of the furnace 
‘was a small semicircular wall built of clay, for enclosing charcoal. In the Gbande smith’s furnace, the 
‘two clay sides unite at the top to form a vent. 

‘Momoli’s tools consisted of bellows, two or three kinds of hammers, pincers or tongs, and a wooden 
tray for holding charcoal, ‘There were other implements, such as a cutlass, a native razor, and an 
instrument for hacking bunches of palm-nuts from the tree. ‘The bellows consisted of two wooden 
Dowls covered with deer-skin, I did not particularly notice the nozzles, but think the hors of the 
same animal were used to form them. It is almost invariably the work of a little boy to blow the fire 
with the bellows, and it must be exhausting work, especially on a hot day. 

‘ron used is suid to be procured from a mountain in French Guinea, but the smith often re-fashions 
oldiron, Inever saw any ore-smelting. Neither did I see tho making of the iron bars used in currency, 
commonly called ‘ Kisi pennies,’ ‘These bars are about a foot and a-half long, and consist of a twisted 
stem, and a so-called ‘ ear’ and ‘ foot.’ It is considered polite to the chiefs to uso this currency instead 
of West African money, and the rate of exchange varies from 40 to 45 bars for a shilling. 

‘The ironsmith’s work is, of course, quite distinct from that of the silversmith, one of whom is 
generally to be found in every village of importance in the Hinterland, ‘These men aro of Mendi or 
‘Mandingo origin, and have an elaborate stock-in-trade. Ihave watched their work on several occasions. 

‘When studying the Kisi language I was particularly interested in the fact that the word meaning 
‘formerly,’ olonin, seems to have the same root as olokun, which Frobenius tells us is the name of 
“the house.god ’ in the ‘ Atlantio ’ oulture of the West Coast. In Kisi, ‘nin’ means ‘in’ and ‘ kan 
‘means ‘that,’ ‘The word for God is Melika ( sky’ 
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Smith + = gumnaw ——Chisel-hammor (like a bar of iron, 
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Thi to benote that tiny model of the set's tol re often wor as“ scion 
‘fferings to spirits. Tn this case they are generally made by the silversmith, although in iron, One 
‘ey Tin ld Bost woman weating thove of thee on her wast, two of which represented hammer, 
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and the third, pincers, On another occasion Isaw a Gbande baby with a tiny model of the sipo hammer 
tied on its wristlet as a protective charm, ‘The ashes from a smith’s forge mixed with a decootion of 
limes is used for a medicine for yaws, B, DORA EARTHY, 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


America, South. Joyce. 
‘The Use and Origin of Yerba Maté. Summary of the Address of Capl. T. A. Joyce, O.B.D., 
President of the Anthropological Section of the British Association : Aberdeen, September, 1984, { 

Infusions from vegetable products are common throughout the world, Yerba Maté is 18 
procured from the leaves and shoots of Ilex paraguayensis, a shrub indigenous to Paraguay and to 
southern Brazil. After drying, aided by fire, hot water is poured on the broken or powdered leaf 
in a gourd or silver cup (maié), and the infusion is imbibed through a tube (bombilla) of silver or 
of native bambu. From the centre of its origin it spread rapidly to Argentina, Chile, and Peru, and, 
especially since the War, when many South American contingents were engaged, it has become more 
familiar in Europe. 

Tt contains little or no tannin, combines favourably with a meat diet, and can be repeatedly 
refreshed by hot water without deleterious effects It is antiscorbutic and a very refreshing aperient 
when lukewarm, ‘The word for the receptacle (maté) became transferred to the loaf and the drink, 

‘The first mention of the drink in published literature occurs in a book by Nicolés Durén, 
8 Josuit missionary in Paraguay in the early seventeenth century, who travelled through the province 
of Guaira and the Jesuit Missions. ‘This region was then a centre of yerba maté preparation and of 
distribution, By the middlo of the seventeenth century, Nicolas del ‘Techo (du Toict), another Jesuit 
missionary, writes of the uso of the drink in Paraguay and of the abuses which resulted, Southey, writing 
in 1817, avers that, over-indulgence has been, known to result in almost total mental aberration, 
lasting over many days; and the danger of serious infection from a common bombilla, which passes 
from lip to lip, is emphasised by many writers, As regards the :properties of the ilex, which have 
won for it so widespread a popularity, authorities are not quite in accord, 

‘The initial exploitation of the ‘tea’ was undoubtedly due to the Jesuit missionaries, 
1609-1774, who encouraged the use of the loaf among their Indians, But the revenues derived. from 
the trado in the leaf became indispensable to these self-supporting communities. On the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, in 1774, their houses and lands became Crown property, and in 1807 the profits 
derived from the maté industry were reckoned at £100,000 annually, Long before this, in the 
‘seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the leaf had become an article of trade to the western 





" provinces of Argentina, to Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. ‘The chief collecting region 


was the Maracayu district. Asuncién was the outlying dept, whence the produce was sent by 
river to Santa F4, on the Parand, the chief depot for external trade. The most detailed account of 
‘the industry was given by the Robertsons in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

‘The origin of the practice of infusing the leaves of the ilex is obscure. Before the earliest 
mention of the drink by Nicolis Durdn, 1626-27, the beverage had spread far and wide through 
South America, But there is no account of its discovery. Pinelo, writing in 1636, refers to a lost 
‘author, Robles Comejo, Examen de loe Simples Medicinales, 1617, for a full account. But the book 
has absolutely disappeared. 

So far, ovidence would seem to show that the drink was a native discovery, developed by the 
‘Jesuits; but a study of the early history of the country provides another aspect. The Rio de la Plata 
was discovered by Juan Diaz de Solis in 1616. In 1534 an expodition was sent from Spain under 
Pedro de Mendoza to make permanent occupation of the country to the north. With him sailed ono 
Ulrich Schmidt, or Schmiedel, a Bavarian agent of merchants in Seville, ‘He ascended the Parané 
‘and Paraguay with the pioneer expeditions and made many joumeys of exploration. His 
reminiscences aro remarkable for the accuracy of his memory and the incredible vileness of his 





orthography. His narrative is of great importance to anthropology. He writes in detail what he 
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hhad to drink and eat, and where. But in none of his copious food notes does he ever make mention, 
in his twenty years’ experience, of the uso of the ilex leaf, either chewed or infused. 

‘During the period of Schmidt's residence in Paraguay, Cabeza de Vaca made a remarkable 
overland journey to the newly founded Asuncién, passing through country where the ilex grew 
naturally. His narrative (1555) is full of ethnographical details, yet in his account there is no 
‘mention of tho ilex. 

Nicolas Monardes, botwoen 1569 and 1574, and Diaz de Guzman (1612), have also no mention 
of the ‘Herb of Paraguay.’ ‘Thus tho first reference to the use of the ilex leaf ocours more than 
ninety years after Schmidt entered the country. ‘Tho inference is that the leaf was not in general 
use by the natives prior to the establishment of the Jesuit missions, except, perhaps, for chewing, 

‘The native names of the dried leaf (in the Guaran{ dialect Caamini and Caaguazt; in Brazil, 
Congonha) give little help. 

‘The treo itself was known as caa, which simply means ‘tree.’ ‘The implication is that, as 
far as tho natives were concerned, the ilex was merely a tree. Tt has been suggested that the word 
caa bears some relation to the Chinese c’ha, meaning * tea’ in the Pekineso, Mandarin and Cantonese 
dialects. ‘Tea was first brought to Europe by the Dutch in tho early seventeenth century from 
Bantam, whither it had been imported by Chinese merchants from Amoy, where it was called 
“t6." ‘Tho Portuguese found it in Macao, under the namo c’ha, a little later. ‘The first mention 
of tea in Westorn literature is in Maffe’s Historica Indica (1558). Tt is not inconceivable that the 
Jesuits of the period, looking for a substitute for tea (by then introduced into southern Europe), also 
introduced the Chinese word, which was mis-pronounced by the natives. 

‘Tho subsequent development of the Yerbales, or ilex plantations, is a matter of history. ‘Tho 
economic importance of the leaf soon led to attempts to bring young trees under cultivation but in 
vain, Seedlings were also a failure. ‘The eventual success is recorded by Dobrizhoffor (1749). On 
the expulsion of the Jesuits the plantations disappeared, and only in rocent years have successful 
yerbales been established in North-eastern Argentina, 

‘The ilex treo remained without any name assigned by international botanists until the 
nineteenth century, when A. B. Lambert, the distinguished English botanist, described the tree 
in 1824, illustrated it, and gave it the namo Ilex paraguayensis. 

‘The subject of Yerba maté may seom, at first sight, to be a little remote, But the study of 
‘Ethno-botany is of the highest importance. ‘The rapid spread of stimulants, narcotics and food 
plants throughout the world has a direot bearing on culture.<diffusion, 

But valuable food plants, especially cereals, spread so rapidly that their origin becomes obscured. 
‘Maizo, indigenous to America and unknown in the Old World before Columbus, became the staple 
food of half Africa within a century of the discovery, spreading from tribe to tribe, far beyond 
European exploration, ‘There is a splendid opportunity for a young man, trained in botany, to 
‘undertake the revision of Alphonse de Candolle’s Origin of Cultivated Plants, 


Anthropology at, the, British Assocation + toyothor in tho Anatomical Department of Masischal 
of the Proceedings of Section H Collogo, and in the archologioal and ethnographical 

182 a the Aberdeen Meeting, 5-12 September, gallery’ of tho University Musoum, Captain 
1984. stray raised the quostion whether anthropology in 
Though the President of the Soction, Captain Aftion and elsewhere is to be as an 
'T. A. Joyco, was provented by illness from being archmological study of a dead past, or as vital 
prosent, his) address was communioated by the factor in shaping th destinies of the peoples thom- 
Recorder and Local Secretary, Dr. J. F. Tocher, selves. ‘The decision depended, in his viow, on 
to whoso efforts the successful organization of the native collaboration in anthropological experiments, 
proceedings was mainly due. Lord Raglan, last and in diserimination of tho vital elements in 
Your's Prosidont, was’ a stimulating chairman, native culture. ‘Tho practical objective may be 
Principal topios "of discussion were African and defined as the retention of the particular genius 
Indian ethnology, and Scottish folklore and and individuality of the races concerned. Lively 

















archeology, but there were, as usual, contributions 
‘to almost ail tho principal branches of anthropology 
and ethnology. ‘The veteran Professor R. W, Reid 
‘was present to do the honours of the magnificent 
collections which his lifelong devotion has brought 


discussion followed, and illustrations of the main 
theme were contributed by Miss Dora Earthy's 
account of the Health Cult of an African Tribe in 
the Liberian hinterland, and by Mr. Driborg’s 
‘examination of the Real Meaning of Ancestor Worship 
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in Africa. Mr. B. J. Wayland’s discussion of 
Rifts, Rivers and Rains in Uganda in relation to 
human occupancy might seem from its title to 
bbe concerned with what Captain Rattray deprecates; 
Dut the geographical and climatic conditions, 
specially in tho rift-valley region, which has been, 
profoundly modified within human times, can. now 
bo correlated with homologous changes elsewhere, 
and throw valuablo light on the sequence of cultures, 
‘as well as on tho present hydrography, more 
specially as regarda the history of the Nil. 

‘Two papers by Indian colleagues deait with 
analogous topies, the Racial Types in the Population 
of India, by Dr. B. 8. Guha, of the Indian Musoum, 
Caloutta, and the Chadak’ Festival in Bengal, by 

‘observations 

in 1030-34, 
analyzed statistically by Karl Pearson's method, 
distinguished tho basic Mediterranean element, 
zai, to Brains and upper sete opulaton 

from a superimposed ‘ Alpine” strain in Wostern 
India and Bengal, which nevertheless arrived vory 
‘early, as tho Harappa finds show, and from o 
‘proto Nordio’ element which Dr. Guha connects 
with the Aryan invasion of North-Wostern India, 
Mongoloid influence is conspicuous along tho 
‘Himalayan borderlands, and tho oastern fronti 
‘and tho definitely Negrito strain in tho aboriginal 
tribos is still to bo found among tho Kadars of 
Cochin. Tt is interesting to find that tho most 
modern methods on tho whole confirm earlior 
analyses, and also show that there is no marked 
morphological difference between Brahmins and 
other upper caste people. 
epee, 6. 0: nk series ia, Pile 

inthropology of the existing Veddahs of Ceylon, 
‘whose characteristics are changing as their numbers 
docronso, New material, inchiding two completo 
Dodies and recent, skelotons, permit re-formulation 
of Veddah affinities with Indian junglo-tribos on 
the one hand, and with Negritos and’ Australians 
‘on tho other. Interesting anomalies recur in 
Sinhalese and ‘Tamil bodies. 

‘Miss Ailsa Nicol Smith illustrated Material 
Culture as an Introduction to Sociat Culture, mainly 
from the collections of the Cambridge Expedition 
to Torres Strait, and espocially from costume. In 
simplo societies ‘there is prosumably « reason for 
‘wearing anything at all, either in daily life or on 
special occasions. Secular occasions give expression 
to individual taste, ritual occasions to the aesthetic 
‘senso of the whole society, contributing profoundly 
to religious sentiment as Well as to social functions. 
‘We shall wear our best hats with « good conscience 
after this demonstration of the practical value of 
ethnography, and of Capt. Rattray’s ‘retention of 
the particular genius and individuality of the race.’ 
An excellent paper, constructive and well illus. 
trated. 

"This ia perhaps tho point at which to note 
‘Mrs, Hasluck’s provocative account of the Flattering 

banian Heads and the Evolution of European 
Sradien” There is no doubt about the fia occiput, 
‘but is ib art or nature? In some districts Albanian, 
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babies aro strapped to flat boards; yet nob, to 
flatten. their bub magically to strengthen 
their hold on life, ‘and practically for convenient 
handling. And heads ‘aro flatter in bonrdloss 

ricts. Mrs. Hasluck’s cradlo-typology was 
challenged by Lord Raglan : is tho moro back-bonrd 
rimordial or vestigial? Professor Myres, without 
isputing either development or degeneration, noted 
that in refugoe-areas so profoundly segrogated as 
the mountain districts of Albania, primitive, deriva 
tive and intrusive types might bo expected to 
‘acoumulato concurrently. A pressman in search of 
something silly found what he wanted during this 
debate, and misreported it. 

Prehisiorio Archeology "in the North-East of 
‘Seotiand was reviewed by De. J. Graham Callandor, 
‘though tho district is still less well studied than its 
remarkablo and varied antiquities deserve. A. fow 
Tong-caims and surface finds go back to the Stone 
Age; more than two hundred stono circles aro 
known in Aberdeenshire alone; Loch Kinord has 
‘at least one early Crannog, and thero aro ‘earth 
houses," and two fine ‘vitrified forts.” Dr. Alexander 
Keiller doalt’ moro in detail with’ the Megalithic, 
“Monuments of the North-Kast, and Mrs. H.W. Elgoo 
With tho Megalithic Oule of’ the astern ‘Moorlands 
of Yorkshire; and thero was a Saturday excursion 
to Barmokin of Echt, Sunhoney Stone Circle, and 
Midmar. Professor V. Gordon Childo dealt with 
‘tho ethnological interpretation of the archwological 
material, and tho Arrival of the Cele in Scotland. 
Pottery resembling English ‘ Hallstatt” waros. has 
‘boon found in Aberdeenshire, Morayshire and Shot- 
land with Late Bronzo Ago objects of Britannico- 
Hibernian type, and an earth house. ‘The precise 
origin of those continental intruders cannot be 
determined, but Professor Childe is inclined to 
think them Pictish. Cognato people, with other 
clements from Yorkshire, may havo reinforced tho 
Bronzo Ago population of the Lowlands, and estab- 
lished the hill-top towns. ‘The transition to the Iron, 
‘Age is gradual hore. 

“tho ‘Gallic and vitrfld forts, unparalleled in 
England, aro to be attributed to La Téno Celts 
‘coming across tho North Sea with iron industry and. 
safety pins, before 200 9c, But their forts were 
mostly abandoned before ‘the Roman conquest, 
Quite distinct, and attributable to West 
movements, ate tho well-constructed stono forts, 
galleried duns, and brochs, castios rather than 
Villages, probably built for Brythonic Colts from 
Cornwall, where are the nearest counterparts, ‘The 
cerannogs’ represent refugees, from Yorkshire rather 
than from Somerset, and cannot bo later than 
100 ».0. 

‘Those papers, and that of Dr. A. B. Scott on 
tho Historical ‘Sequence of Peoples, Oulture and 
Characteriatica in Scotland from 400 B.0. to 950 B.C. 
‘carrying forward the story begun by Professor Childe 
into documentary periods, are suificient answer to 
‘the complaint of one speaker that archeology was 
being neglected in Section H. Its counterpart, the 
folklore of Gaelic-speaking Britain, was well repre- 
sented by Mr. K. H. Jackson's’ account of the 
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Gaelic Shanachies, the villego entertainers and 
prosorvers of folktales derived from travellers as 
‘well as from local predecessors. Canon J. A. 
‘MacCulloch illustrated ono aspect of this traditional 
repertoire, and its cultural yund, in the 
Folkiore and Archaic Magio of the Scottish Witch 
‘rials, which betray tho samo confusion of thought 
‘as in recent Colonial legislation in Africa between 
the malgficium of the sorcerer and tho more harm- 
Joss arts of folk-medicine, fortune telling, and tradi- 
tional fairy lore, There is, however, no real historic 
ovidenco for # witch-oult in Scotland. 

‘Mr. James Cooper Clarke gave an intoresting 
account of tho Aztec Manuacript known ae the 
Collection of Mendoza, now in tho Bodleian Library 
after remarkable adventures sinco it was compiled 
in 1649 as an official ethnography of New Spain; 
‘one of the classics, truly, of this group of studies, 
‘and remarkable for the’ acuto ol ions, and 
historical porspeotive, of its native Mexican author 
‘and illustrator. 

Lord Raglan’s examination of the Cult of Animals 
raised a largo number of suggestive and contro- 
versial points, and offered a comprehensive philo- 
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sophy of symbolization, which bogins with religious 
philosophies, and has filtered down to children and. 
‘savages, by progressive provision of ritually effective 
‘substitutes, reflecting the conventional symbolism 
of tho human group. But did not tho religious 
philosophor originate cither as a savago or aa 
child, or both? 

Quite a different topic was offered by Dr. J. 
‘Tocher in his review of tho Services of Francia 
Galton and hia School to Physical Anthropology and 
Eugenics. Galton was Prosidont of Seotion Hat 
‘Aberdeen in 1885, and his addross on that occasion 
is a landmark of anthropological method, intro- 
ducing the principle of correlation, by which, as he 
hhad reoently shown, horedity could be quantitativel 
measured. Galton looked forward to the day when 
conscious selection for raco betterment would be 
sanctioned by tho Stato, supported by public 
opinions, and it has been the onspiouots, servi 
$f his school to provide matorial for the study of 
‘Man's past and what will bo, without conscious 
election, hi Ukely future, powerful and oppor. 
‘tune plea for the study of this material by those 
who hold the helm of the State. J. L. MYRES, 
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REVIEWS, 
Man in India. Special Number for the First concoption of a “mysterious supernatural power ”” 


18 sents cite pf 
Anunropolgica ant BitnoloyeatSetaeed 
Bltod by fe Baldr Sere Chandra Ro, 

M.A, Bly MLC. Published at Ranchi, India, 

Boon "Vol RIV, 2. pp. 18-400, Stes 1988, Pres 

S mipeee amet 

iso useful compliment, and will be widely 
appreciated bythe learned” Biitors coeagues 

Server, 1 carat” tho "wien 

Gyngrens by the publication of a Special Number of 

‘Man tn Tidia, with an announcement of the Con- 

gent Tooll oc tho cover, "And tho content aro 

Fectay oft ooselon” botag en turin 9 Ske 

Edltor' own masored views $a the sential peosieen 

of Gaae, Race and ation in Indi 

A previout artsio Lad toi endo the, orthodox 
inal theory of tno divine ot natural ongtn of the 

Varna divisions of the population, and surveyod 

the theories of Nesfield, Ibbetson, Risley, Senart, 

Blator, Kotlar and Guts, and iho eyacrecat intor 

pistavon of Hton, combining his own suggestion 

Brn lool origin for the cooupational tabee with 

Slenenis doritel fxn hie preteseasorn. Roy Row 

proceeds to arin, am hearin, briefly, but 

Twely (pp- 10-0) dovoting, naverally.  epeck 

few (p.10:) davai, ately, “oes 



























ko all pro-Aryan hoodies of 
Hutton has laid. spocial stress on pre-Dravidiant 
‘taboo on food and marriago, based on a foar of the 
ovil mana of strangors. So this concoption of mana 
itolf has to bo considered as a provious question 
(P. 105-7), Such ‘Pro-Dravidrian" notions, how- 
‘vor, had not (apparently) developed caste-divisions 
lsewhore, and further search must bo made. 
Among the Mongoloid tribes, notions similar to the 
‘mana of Oceania ocour (p. 112), and again among 
Indonosians and Melanesians; but without casto- 
institutions (p. 116-9). In Polynesia, thero is mana 
in typical manifestation, and there ‘aro also social 
lasses; but tho classes ‘of the Polynesians are not 
tho samo as the ‘castes’ of India (p. 128); and 
‘Hindu boliof in a ‘transmissible paychio powor in. 
“man” is (Roy contends) quito different from 
Polynesian mana (p. 131). For mana among 
Dravidians, direct evidence is of course lacking for 
pre-Aryan ‘times, but though survivals indicate 
that thero was such a notion, it seems to be uncon- 
nected with social distinctions such as caste. And 
tho same holds of ‘Indian Alpino’ peoples (p. 155). 
‘ho Buddhist ih, and Mohammedan baraka, Roy 
‘examines with the same negative result (p. 167) 
‘tnd nally tho Jowish notions which have boon in 
Part transmitted into the Christian conception of 
personal ‘holiness.’ 

With the Zoroastrian ideas of personal purity 
‘he comes to something more nearly akin to the 
principle underlying casto-divisions (p. 173-8) and 
‘thus Roy brings us round to the Vedio Aryan’s 

















fof tho samo nature as mana, expressed (accordin 
to somo), by tho word Brahma, which Pargiter 

Jong ago’ considered to express something akin to 
‘mana, and also to be that quality in virtue of which 
the Brahman caste claimed, or Wore odor, thee 
‘superior position. "If, as Hang and others suppose, 
Brahma ix connected ‘with tho root brih “to grow 
“to bo strong,’ this analogy’ cortuinly deserves 
close attention, especially in connexion with tho 
Hindu philosophic notion of gunas or fandamental 
ies, which furthor determine the varna or 
dotermined by, ‘description ” as the 
word itself” implies (varni, ‘to describe). “'There 

‘would thorofore not seem to be reason for looki 

beyond the Aryan outlook on the world and manki 
for the mana-liko principle which Hutton’s oxplana- 
tion of caste presupposes. Ax Roy modestly. says 
{in conclusion,“ with regard to mattora involving 
“Indian social paychology, perhaps the Indian 
“ student, who has the advantage of studying the 
‘ quostion from inside, possesses botter opportunities 
of probing the innor consciousness of his own, 
Tdi sooty, and, perchance, of approaching a 
ii solution of tho origins of 
A Me 
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in" aie Univers of hiongos Mave ie halt 
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Spt Pa” 20 Suma wl sna 
Stpecily valuable othe novies rw th abundant 
tiere‘atsentorahicss of eine tarea‘phise sais 
ran tha fa ore roi, hu 
outline et “thot Nella romans Phar foe 
Brit acoouns ef tbe tun af tho human body rom 
thor ompernive ‘plas af vam, souched. a tiene 
Intguags wich wl be intl f0 the whe he 
Zo tpetal knowlege of anatony ot phywsiogy: The 
Chaplar on hitan fows lon stiaeotory tort ronson 
ShaP ‘lvoe exprosion to lber anccbodex vem 
Tish tno Sony assotabl This chapter shuld 
{ther bo ample ish Sta seasons fot the vows 
srhich tre" forward, or eli A akould bo cnfond 
Die rcany at mot geri acon 
toncusions elt to rec *Sadtonkipes Tho’ bok 
is remarkably free of misprints except for ono glaring 
inatanse wher fon pags Ea} the jo of Pera 
S01 Frnt be anor 
































“The Anatomy of the Rhesus Monkey. ad by 
BG bertnan and We Sau Je tondon 

1BB Batlire Talon Gur, 1955.7 5% se” 
383 PP 128 figs. Price 270. 

‘Thin eek” om ot tad aorount of the 
whole of the anatomy. ot on ef ihe ogmaaonet 
Eins, detets meltle°ty"' cues, “Sines ee 
Salat E ao Gener tod i ate ee 
eVect-oo wl B oud nea «gost ner 
ce eapertosaial"weckere "toe! foe ee 
Sppondix dealing with the care and maintenance of 
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the monkoys, From the point of view of the com- 
parative anntomist, also, this book serves « very useful 

ne, for the straightforward sceoxnt of structure 
Je Geeorapaniod by many comparative notes. Te is 10 
bo ‘hoped. that similar’ stadice of ‘other ‘well-known 
mammalian * types’ will bo carried out in the future 
to" the. benefit’ of the anatomist, physiologist and 
anetopologit, he book ia apleniy reid, end 
peotraly iasewtad with extremely good and clear 
igures. 
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The Lummi Indians of North-West Washington. 
Ty aemtond Jsern, byes Nort conmsie 
Chivers Pre, 105k Appar win Space 487 
pind 

“tis Wderation confines iol to the ethnology of 
sn nia tbe wpoang n Bal fect and noe seed 


fon a rosorvation moar’ tho ian border. Tho} 
Yormerly occupied also tho shores of the San Juan Islands 
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in Puget Sound. The lements of their eulture show 
ish Colurnbin 





fonting and plane gathoring (bulls end berrie)- 
Winter they fived sn ange communition in pormanont 
Plank houste and in gummner wd tomporary huts made 
St mats, Thay. wove bankots, biankata, lothes and 
not, tanned hides, mado canoes, and wesden chest. 
“Tho thro pare’ into which the book ix divided doal 
reapeetively with. the eyele of ite (birth, puberty, 
Inarriage, tho otuchotd, death), tribal cultare (geting 
Tod, “tipaldistinetiona, potiatehes, magic. end the 
‘secrot society, weaving and woodworking) and legend 
fd Joro (tho Grain of Sr, ofthe door and of false clang, 
tho land of tho send, ete). The recorda were ebtained 
{rom old mon of tho tribo during the yeary 1928-20, 
In some respecta their culture in leew doveloped than 
that ot tho tonstal Indians farther north, although tho 
hear Falationshipe are evident. RR G, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tribal Helrlooms among the Wabena of the Ulanga 
Valley. 

Sin,—Tho chia ruling over tho Wabona of tho 188 
‘lange Valley, Tanganyika ‘Territory, tribe 
‘which migrated eastwards. into” the’ valley trom the 
Highlands round ‘Njombe. about sixty ‘years ago, are 









descended from one Manga, whois ight generations 
Aigtant from the provent chief, "Manga and two brothers. 
‘alleged to have been tho sons of a ' whi 
‘mid to havo como on a hunting expedi 








Hightands from. the lower country to. the eastward. 

‘The brothers quarreliod and separated. ‘Ono, ‘New 
aturned to the low country and fa the ancestor ef 
idan chins, he wesond Muyings,. rami the 
inughter ofa petty chief in 
+ Uho‘hightands ands ‘the an 

gastro the gone cho hi 
Sango rondo «similar mareiago 

‘nd fi, toy foumdodm ynast 

{nthe highlandn to the rout 
of Muyinga's country. With 
Him, apparently, went » tho 
{amily hetlooma, a sacred drum 
i crtain iron objects (0g. 1) 
troamured by hi docenanta 
ho ea fei other the 
1] Hho chiefs have wooden copies 

‘Of the Inter. 

Welope to deseribo clsowhero 
tho Bona chet airine oF mp 
hhouse in which, the heirlooms 

re housed, anid all the ritual 

nd regulations connected with 
fe" Only two white men havo 
tver boon admitted to it: the 
fiat hal the tomerity and lak 
of courtoay to boat the sacred 
Sram, and in four days he waa 
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seams to. suggest an carior composito form, Can 
‘tnyone tellus whore siilar objoow are known f 
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hhafting of hoes, 


tangle i# formed not by the I 

Branch—the angle being about 48 di 

eing thus provided, all that remains is 

thinner of the two branches spread out, as it were, 

fa blade at the end, ‘This is dono by fixing on to the 

Biatdo a socket which would receive the forked branch, 
jeco of iron about 5° X 34" is out ab the sides 

‘waist *; the lower, 
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10.15. DARK BRONZE FIQURE OF ELEPHANT SAME. AS FIG. 6 IN“ MAN," 1991, 261 


GABI FIGURES FROM JEBBA AND TADA, MIDDLE NIGER 
Photographs by Mr. S. W. Walker, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Nigeria. . With Plate L. Wal 
© Gabi Figures and Edegi, First King of the Nupé. By S, W. Walker, District Officer, Morin Emirate, 
+ Nigeria. 

" Tn Max, 1931, 261, Sir H. R. Palmer published an account of certain “ representations 193 
“ of deities cast in metal , . . in the region round Jebba and Raba on the Middle Niger.” 

Thave recently had an opportunity of seeing theso figures, and a fuller account of them may be of 
interest, For ase of reference the same numbers will be used as in Sir H. R. Palmer's article, 

2. The two Jebba figures (Plato M 1, 2, 8) are well known and stand almost unprotected in the 
“midst of the village on Jebba island, close by a dilapidated hut, alleged to be consoorated to their wor- 
1 ip, The phelagrpts smompanying the abovementioned aril ar ou, anc further dnription 

hete nesesgary- other than certain obsorvations which « comparison with the other figures evokes. 

8, Phe othor photographs (Plate M 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) show four of seven figures at Tada, a small Nupé 
fishing “loge Weigh bank of beckratar of th Nga, some 26 salle cst of Jobin and some 

‘north of Shongs, They are kept ina round hut and, unlike the Jebba figures, are carefully tended. 
scoured every, Friday, atid thé floor is thickly spread with clean white river 





















©. "Tho most noticeable figure is ono of dark bronze, 3 fect 8 inches high, bearing a general 
‘resemblance to the male figure at Jebba, both in technique, decorative treatment and conventional 
‘ “Its hoad dress consists of what appears to be a tight-fitting helmet, from which hang five 

ing to the waist, ‘To the front and rear of the helmet are attached medallions which bear 
jovice illustrated in fig. 9, consisting of a horned and mustachioed face, surrounded by an 
wing design, “Each medallion is surmounted by a crest behind which are models of birds as 
vin fig. 10. ‘The close-fitting gown reaches below the knees and is richly decorated with designs in 
low relief as in figs. 11 and 12, Round the neck hang a tasselled stole, a necklace and a chain 












if ‘pearing another medallion as in fig. 13, ‘The design on the latter consists of a ramlike head 
| gurrounded by three birds which suggest the lesser hornbill. 
“55. Though the similarity of this figure to the male figure at Jebba is obvious, the differences 






“rd interesting. ‘The quilted attire of the Jebba figure, with its dagger in front and quiver slung at 
tie ‘back, indicates @ warrior in the act of drawing a bow, while the rich and perhaps magic 
*_Omamentation of the Tada figure may eonosivably suggest a king, priest or civil oficial. ‘The helmet 
ee rnc like that of the latter, bears a medallion, but smaller, and decorated with the figure 





-beaked bird similar to fig. 11. ‘The top of the helmet is covered by what is now a tangled 
“bronze wire or ‘shavings,’ which, like the ooils of the Tada figure, might be thought 
‘of hair, were it not for the faot that they appear attached to the cap or helmet. 

‘of the dark bronze figures is of an elephant of somewhat slender body and long logs. 
the back and is 3 feet high (Plate L, fig. 15). 

g figures of dark bronze (Plate M5) aro of ostriches, 4 fest 4 inches and 3 feet 6 
‘has a curious plate’on the back suggestive of e tortoise shell, only flatter. 
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8, Then, there are two figures which in appearance seem to be cast out of pure copper. One is 

1 foot 10 inches high, and represents a man standing with clasped hands. A small pigtail adorns 
‘the head, the eyes are very bulging, and the feet very big. ‘The other (Plate M6) is a remarkably realistic 
Dit of modelling, and is as noticeable for this quality as No. 4 is for its formal decorative treatment. 

‘9, There remains one small figure (Plate M.7, 8), 1 foot-4 inches high, apparently of pure brass. It is 
of a male figure of ungainly proportions and coarse features, holding a crook and wearing an apron. 
In addition, a small cotton cloth is tied round its loins. 

10. No. 4 is very heavy, due probably to the fact that the clay core is still within the figure 
‘The others are light and hollow. All are or have at one time been on shallow rectangular bases, 

11. The first thing that strikes one about the figures as a whole is the difference in the material 
of which they are cast, All of them appear to be made by the cire perdue process. But, as has been. 
indicated above, four are of dark bronze, two appear to be of pure copper, and one of brass. Only 
‘the three last-named are kept scoured. Another striking feature is the divergence of technique, 
It is impossible to think that there are less than three sources for these figures, not because of the 
ifference in metal used but on account of the wide difference in treatment—unless, of course, they 
are copies of originals. However this may be, the designs on Plate M 2, 3, 4 are s0 distinctive and 
conventionalized that they must have had antecedents, and it is to be hoped that this article may 
have given sufficient data by which their origin can be traced. 

12. The Village Head of Tada tells the following legend. ‘The Chief of Atagara had a son called 
Shode who was a successful hunter but could not find a market for his meat, At that time the chief 
of a certain town called Wanta had a git] in his houschold whom he gave to Shode to cook the meat 
of the animals he killed, After a time she became with child by Shode, When he was about to return 
to his home, he brought her a charm and a Join cloth and told her to give them to her son when he 
‘was born, for a son it would be. Shortly after he had returned home, his father, the chief of Atagara, 
died and’ he succeeded to the chiefdom, Now, in those times when a new chief was installed, each 
town brought: slaves, and it happened that this child Edegi, which the girl bore to Shodo, was 
‘amongst them on this occasion. When the chief, Shode, saw Bdegi, he recognized him by the charm 
‘and loin cloth, promoted him to honour and showed him much affection, Shortly before his death 
hho called Edegi and told him that after his death he should gather all his property together and 
leave the country. At this the townspeople rose up in jealousy, but Edegi escaped and travelled up 
the Niger with his loaded canoes till he came to the neighbourhood of Bida. ‘There he abandoned 
chains because of their weight and passed on to Tafa in Bida territory, then to Tada, Gbere and 
Jobba, at each of which places he left either chains or omamental figures. He got as far as Kwatashi 
in Bussa, and then returned or was driven back. His boat and poles were of bronze. They lie in 
‘the ga river close to Muregi. ‘Edegi sank himself and the boat because he could not elude his enemies. 
‘He was the first chief of the Nupé.t 

13. The information given in this acoount suggested further inquiry at Gbere, 15 miles east 
of Jebba, opposite Réba, the only one of the above-mentioned places that is situated in Tlorin Province. 
Owing to the phenomenal floods it was not possible to reach the village itself, but the chains were 
Drought to Tada for inspection. ‘There are five of them, measuring 33 feet 6 inches, 20 feet, 23 feet, 
8 feet 8 inches and 7 feet 2 inches respectively, and all are much corroded. The links vary from 
3 inches to 6 inches in length and are rectangular in shape. At the end of one chain is « circular 
link, ‘Tho weight of all the chains is about 20 Ibs. 

14. The Ndeji and the Wangwa of Gbere say that the chains were used in pre-British days for 

ing criminals, Executions were carried out in the bush by the Cheche assisted by three 
youths, ‘The present Cheche who looks after the chains has not seen an execution, but the Ndeji 


MAN 











‘out to a large rock to receive tho Wawa envoys. 


2 Note,—According to the Bussa logend, Edogi was 
i, When ho heard their measago he laid a curse upon 


chief of Ghere. Ho camo up tho river as far as Kwatashi, 


fand encamped on tho east bank of the Niger. Sarkin 
‘Wawa sent to warn him that he was not destined to 
‘become ruler of this rogion and if he stayed death would 
bbe his portion. It was then low water, and Edegi walked 


‘tho rock that any canoe that came near it would sink 
‘and any man that touched it would die, Edogi then 
departed down stroam, but the rock remains and is still 
called Dutsin Edegi. 
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‘and Wangwa claim to have done so. ‘They state the chains were wound several times round the neck 


of the victim and the ends drawn tight till he was strangled. 
15, Besides the chains there were three pairs 


of manacles as in fig. 14, staple and neck collar, 

ne 16. Edegi’s expedition or flight, whichever 
+] the case may be, is a well-known historical 
fact and, in the “Notes on the Tribes, 

« Provinces, Emirates and States of the North- 


« em Provinoes of Nigeria,” compiled by Mrs. 
‘Temple, it is said to have taken place about 

bes choad 1505, A study of this curiously assorted group 
of relics will hardly assist us in coming to definite conclusions about the nature of this incident or in 
‘understanding how Edegi came to found the Nupé state, But it provides interesting material for 
speculation. 8, W. WALKER. 








Africa: Bride-Wealth, Evans-Pritchard. 
Social Character of Bride-Wealth, with Special Reference to the Azande.! By H. Y. Bvans-Pritchard, 
194. Teiszere presents an index of problems and develops an approach to them. In go far as the 
‘tion of bride-wealth is restricted to marriage relations it may be regarded as a technique 
for creating new social relations of durability and frequency between persons. It is the mechanism 
by which the marriage group comes into being. ‘The marriage group is a real and not an abstract 
group since it comprises a number of people who havo actual reciprocal inter-relations defined by 
‘custom, ‘These are not only a man and his wife, but also their kindred, Tt is distinet from the family 
group which is mado up of the inter-relations between a man, his wife, and their children. 

Bride-wealth has everywhere an eoonomic value. Among the Azande it consists of a variety of 
iron tools, and these may be consumed technologically, spears for hunting, hoes for cultivating, eto., 
or in exchange of a simple economic type, «.g., for beer, meat, ote., or of & ceremonial type, ¢.f., for 
‘beer at mortuary ceremonies, Among Nilotes bride-wealth consists of cows, which have many 
‘economic uses, ¢.g., provision of milk, Because bride-wealth has productive and exchange value we 
must not argue that its psychology is similar to the psychology of purchase in our own culture, an. 
‘argument which hias only to be stated for its absurdity to be acknowledged by everyone. We shall find. 
it more profitable to compare the sociology of bride-wealth in Africa with other economic techniques 
in the same culture areas and to give special attention to those societies which have had long contact 
‘with the economic system and ideology of Europe and in which polygyny has disappeared, For 
‘marriage relations are not the only ones expressed in payments. ‘The relations between chief and 
‘commoner, between father and son, between a lover and his sweetheart, to mention only three Zande 
‘examples, all employ technique of gifts or payments which define the relations between the persons 
‘concerned and enable them to foresee the behaviour of one another in given situations since the pay 
ments evoke the behaviour. A fall study of bride-wealth must treat it as one of a number of techniques 
which employ wealth by gift or payment as a means of establishing, defining, expressing, and evoking 
social behaviour. 

Generally the persons who receive bride-wealth on the marriage of a girl are expected to contribute 
towards the marriage of her brother. But the right to receive is more clearly defined and backed by 
weightier sanctions than the obligation to contribute, and it is to those among whom bride-wealth is 
distributed that I refer when I speak of the bride-wealth grouping. It is useful to know the range of 
this grouping at the commencement of fieldwork investigation because it gives us an immediate indica- 
tion of the importance, or otherwise, of kinship structure in any society. ‘The grouping may consist 
of the father of the girl lone, as in Zande society, or of the father and his kin, or of the father, his 
‘kin, and his affines. It is important to remember that bride-wealth is distributed in virtue of kinship 
and affinity obligations and that it is the relations between a man and his brothers or wife's brothers 


3 Wrommary of # communication read at the Leicester meting of the British Association, 1983. 
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that is being expressed. ‘The distribution is generally, and I think erroncously, treated as though it 
were primarily a recognition of the relationship between a girl and her paternal and maternal uncles. 

‘When wo say that wealth is handed over in marriage we must bear in mind that marriage is a 
‘complicated system of inter-relations which operate over a long period. Among the Azande bride- 
wealth is paid from time to time over a number of years previous to the formation of a new household 
and is paid afterwards during the whole history of the now family which comes into being as a result 
of the establishment of marriage relations. Being a recognition of social status and a technique for 
evoking pattems of behaviour it has to be paid during the whole history of the status as expressed in 
these behaviour-patterns. This repeated payment of bride-wealth may be obscured among pastoralists, 
but its presence is revealed by the statements of cattle people themselves (e.g., the Nuer) that while 
the wife fulfils her obligations to her husband’s group the cattle are giving calves to the wife's group, 
and this is also formulated in rules of divores. ‘They declare furthermore that the wife's group receive 
‘only part of their daughter's bride-wealth on her union with her husband and that they will receive 
the rest on the marriage of her daughters. Among other peoples further instalments are paid on the 
birth of daughters (e.g., among the Fadjelu (Whitehead), and there are other occasions on which it is 
‘customary to make further payments, eg., on leviratic marriage, Among the Azando this repeated 
action of bride-wealth is more apparent, and we can trace it from the birth of a baby girl to the con- 
clusion of her marriage, At first it is a marriage in embryo, and as it matures the payment of bride- 
‘wealth and all the other customary observances between members of a marriage group become more 
pronounced. If one of the partners to the union dies the new social tissues which have grown are not 
‘severed. If the husband dies the wife goes to live with one of his brothers, who continues to make 
‘occasional payments to his affines, If the wife dies her kin provide the bereaved husband with another 
girl, if possible her sister, and he will continue to pay bride-wealth. ‘Tho levirate and sororate thus 
‘come into being as a means of maintaining marriage relations. If wo want to understand the action of 
bride-wealth we must view its continued operation and not disregard it, as is so often dono, from the 
moment a new family comes into existence. 4 

‘Writers often remain insensible to its continued action because they view marriage relations as 
those which link husband and wife, whereas I understand the marriage group to comprise all the 
persons who have defined inter-relations in virtue of payment of bride-wealth. Not all these inter- 
relations can bo treated here and I will restrict myself to a few observations about those between the 
husband and his affines, A man does not pay bride-wealth to his wife, and their patterns of 
behaviour in relation to one another conform to social norms which are only indirectly associated 
with the ideology of bride-wealth. Ho pays bride-wealth to his affines and his behaviour to them 
‘and their behaviour to him is directly evoked by the payment and his relations with them axe generally 
‘expressed in terms of bride-wealth (bride-spears, bride-labour, ete.) 

‘There is no necessary or constant correlation between the ideology of marriage and the 
psychology of the persons concerned. When a Zande speaks about marriage he expresses himself 
in terms of bride-wealth, g., a girl says ‘someone has paid spears to my father,’ meaning ‘I am 
‘married,’ or @ boy says ‘Iam a child of spears,’ meaning ‘T was born in wedlock.’ We should be 
naive to suppose that in consequence the maintenance of marriage relations is due to economic 
motives. Yet this assumption is at the basis of the assertion so often made that the function of 
bride-wealth is to stabilize marriage. ‘The word ‘ function ’ carries no meaning in this context. Is 
it true, moreover, that the relations between husband and wife persist through what amounts to 
economic blackmail? No evidence is adduced to justify belief in a functional relationship between 
‘tho amount of bride-wealth paid to the bride’s group and the durability of her union with her 
husband. No one would deny that the difficulty of returning a very large amount of wealth may be 
‘a motive in the pressure which the parents of a girl bring to bear on her to remain with her husband, 
‘but it is a hopeless distortion of social realities to regard this as an explanation of bride-wealth. It is 
pertinent to point out that among the Azande by the time a large amount of wealth has been handed 
‘ver there is seldom any doubt about the stability of the union and the wealth is, in fact, an accumu 

“Jated recognition of its stability. Moreover, as soon as a female child has been born, divorce no longer 
ide-wealth 50 that this particular motive can have no sense. ‘This point of view 
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‘also neglects the fact that the relations between husband and wife are not of primary importance, 
‘and that the stability of marriage rests on the goodwill of a man’s father-in-law or brothers-in-law. 
‘Tmay add that a disagreement often arises over payment of bride-wealth and that divorce frequently 
‘takes placo in consequence, although the relations between husband and wife are amicable. ‘The 
stability of their relations is not precariously dependent upon the difficulty of paying back bride- 
‘wealth, a difficulty which is not great during the first years of marriage, Nor are marriage and 
divorce simply a matter of receiving and paying back spears or cattle, though they may well become 
such when European currency and exchange are introduced. Indeed, it is evident that the stability 
of the family is not really a function of economic motives, but of moral and legal norms, from 
present-day conditions in Zandeland, for, in spite of payments, divorce is rife. It is morals that 
consure divorce and law that refuses to recognize grounds for divorce which ensure the stability of 
‘tho union of husband and wife. It derives its stability from the restraint imposed by law and morals 
and not from economic blackmail. In the past Azando regarded marriage as an indissoluble union 
between man and wife, and as unseverable relations between their affines, and divoroo was allowed 
only for a flagrant breach of obligation on the part of the husband towards his wife's father or 
brothers, Mr. Torday has stated that the same was true of the whole of Bantu culture, 

‘Another statement frequently advanced about: bride-wealth is that it overcomes the hostility 
of the bride's parents towards the man who is taking their daughter away from them, No evidence 
is brought forward to support this assertion, and we might hold that the contrary is true and that the 
real danger to the union of husband and wife is not the hostility of the wife's family, but the intimacy 
which frequent contact and kinship ties might bring about, Hostility and opposition are created 
by bride-wealth and by a whole range of taboos like mother-in-law avoidance, and patterns of 
behaviour like the pattern of submissiveness which the husband has to enact, for these establish 
new relations which are characterized by opposition and necessitate estranged and. distant inter- 
communications, In go far as this leads to evident ill-feeling it is deflected on to the bride-wealth in 
‘the ideology of which it is expressed and it can be allayed by further payments, Husband and wife 
are segregated from the wife's relatives until family ties are established, and it is only after the 
birth of children that theso customs which keop the wife's family at distance are allowed to lapse. 

Leaving psychological explanations aside—I doubt whether they help us very much—we 
‘can examine the manner in which bride-wealth evokes social behaviour. As soon as it has been 
paid, the reciprocal behaviour of the persons concerned ceases to be fortuitous and unforsecable, 
‘ut becomes defined and known in advance. In its operation throughout the history of marriage 
relations we can study its complicated action in compelling both groups to carry out their 
obligations. ‘There is not a preliminary payment in virtue of which obligations are carried out 
‘ever afterwards, but theso are evoked as occasion demands by new payments. Instead of bride- 
‘wealth having the character of a single contract there is constant redocumentation by payments 
‘throughout marriage. 

‘A farther aspect of bride-wealth must be mentioned, In so far as it is a technique for 
establishing social relations it is not essential that it should be consumed in any particular manner 
for it to have this social action. But, in point of fact, it is often held that it should be used by the 
people who receive it to obtain a wife and in so far as it is used for this purpose it becomes a symbol 
Which stands for the value of a wife in the context of marriage. Every society forbids marriage 
‘potween certain relatives and most primitive societies provide social machinery which enables o 
man to obtain a mate outside the forbidden circle, In many societies this is done by preferential 
‘mating by which mates are selected within the kinship structure and by virtue of the kinship 
structure, ‘The number of possible mates is thereby limited, and social relations become variations 
of a single type, or have a narrow sphere in which kinship structure is dominant. When marriage 
relations are established outside the kindred the number of possible mates is increased and new 
social relations are established which are of a type independent of kinship structure and which tend, 
indeed, to break down its exclusive control. New social relations, especially political relations, 
become possible. Bride-wealth and rules of exogamy are therefore functions of one another, and 
form an interdependent system. Rules of exogamy depend on machinery for marriage outside the 
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taboood circle, and the efficacy of the machinery of bride-wealth depends on rales of exogamy. 
‘The simplest and most direct way of obtaining a wife other than in virtue of kinship status, is 
sister-exchange, but this is a cumbrous method because it necessitates that the two women shall 
have about the same qualifications. Bride-wealth provides a far more flexible mechanism for 
effecting exchange of women than either sister-exchange or preferential mating. Bride-wealth may 
be paid in preferential marriages in a society where both exist side by side (e,g., among the Hehe 
[Brown}) and this fact poses further problems which I hope to discuss elsewhere. 

‘All these methods are based on a principle of equivalence—in return for a wife you receive & 
wife. By equating the value of a wife with a form of wealth, greater freedom and plastioity in social 
relations are possible, Hence, to understand the action of bride-wealth we must not restrict our 
attention to a single marriage group, but must. consider its transference in two marriage groups. 
‘Among Azande, group A give spears to group B in return for a wife. Group B pass these spears on 
to group C and obtain a wife, Neither group A nor group B now possess the spears, but each haa 
lost a daughter and obtained @ wife. ‘There is an indireot exchange in which spears stand in tho 
context of marriage for the value of a wife. Among the Azande the full cycle of equivalence is not 
considered to be complete until a female child is born of the marriage, When the wife group A 
have received from group B gives birth to a female child, then they know that on the marriage of 
this child they will receive back an equivalent number of spears to those which they paid on the 
marriage of the mother, So the full cycle means that each group receives wives in exchange for its 
daughters, and daughters in exchange for its spears. This cyclo is recognised in Zande law, for on 
the birth of a female child all liability to return spears in event of divorce ceases, and if no female 
child is born, a male child can make his maternal uncle provide him with spears to marry with in 
the place of those he would have received on the marriage of his sister had he had ono. 

E. E, EVANS-PRITCHARD. 








Archeology. Burchell: Reid Moir. 
molithie Pottery from Ipswich and Swanscombe. By J. P. 1. Burchell and J. Reid Mois 
‘There appeared in Max for Bobruney, 1099, 90, a aum- 4 QB 
mary of our respective researches carried out in Bast Anglia 
and in the valley of the Lower Thames. In the part of our note 
relating to Upper Palwolithic times wo recorded the discovery, in 
stratified deposits, both at Ipswich? and at Swanscombo,* of frag- 
ments of pottery associated with flint implements of what we rogard 
‘as Upper Paleolithic types. During May and June of last year, 
1933, a loan exhibition was held at the British Musoum, Blooms- 
bury? of the archwological specimens obtained by one of us 
(J. B.'P. B,) in the Lower Thames Valley. + 
‘Among the exhibits were the fragments of unornamented 
pottery (six in all) which had been excavated from the four tost 
sections situated in Ingress Vale and covering a distance of 200 yards 
from Knookhall House orchard eastwards. It should be mentioned 
that the valley is some three-quarters of a mile long, and that the 
‘floor’ yielding the pottery and implements is situated at a uniform 
depth of about 12 feet from the surface beneath three distinot 
Sealo:—251 strata: surface soil to 2 feet, stony loam containing ‘rafts’ of 
Fia, 1. wnaowenr ov onxancextat, Coombe Rock to 6 fect 6 inches, sub-serial brick-earth to 3 feet 
FOTEERY THOM BASE OF SUD-AENIAL. Ginches, ‘The sequence of the deposit in the central portion of the 
BRIOKRANTH, INGHESS VATE, SWANS” 1144 underlying the ‘floor’ is, it appears, sub-aerial brick-earth 


(COMBE, KENT. 
(on view in Ipuvich Museun.)  t0 3 feet, brick-earth and gravel of the * 60-foot’ terrace of Middle 
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T Moms J, Reid: Journ. Boy. Anthrop. Inst, 1917, _ * Burchell, J.P. T.:  Archalogia, 1088, Vol. 
Vol. XLVI, pp. 367-412; Proc. Preh. Soe. Bast Anglia, LXXXIIT, pp. 67-02, 
1087, Vol. V, Pt. 2, pp. 282-262. ® Nature, 1933, 27th May, p. 756. 
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Mousterian times to 8 foet, coarse melt-water gravel of the Coombe Rock glaciation to 1 foot 6 inches, 
Coombe Rock to 6 feet, Chalk. 

Immediately west of Knockhall House orchard, the valley takes an abrupt bend to the south, 
and here, as the result of laying a set of rails to an extension of the chalk pit, a cross-section of the 
valley has been revealed. As may be noticed in the photograph (Big. 2), the immediate area has 
suffered considerable artificial disturbance, whilst, in addition, the deposits have been removed to 
within a few inches of the base of the younger sub-aerial brick-oarth. 

‘When walking past this section, many months ago, one of us (J. P.  B.) noticed two fragments 
of pottery protruding from the face of what remained of the sub-aerial brick-earth at about two inches 





Fio. 2 SRCTION AGNOSS Y-FILImD VALLEY, WHET OF XXOOKILATE, HOUSH ONOMAND, INGRESS VAL 
(7) Surteco-sil, 2 foot: (6) Stony loam, 6 feet; (6) Sub-aatial brickoarth, 8 fe0¢; (4) Brickoarth of Crayford seria 
{3 Gravel combed chit f ortnry pobtie (2) Chalk zubbas (1) Chalk’ ‘he trae anloved By bike 
toa mnrted ito Xtomedorn slip Sha tat of which ther i'n thin Iyer of oul and linkr.” The ome 
Saented pottery fragment wns found immediately onder the hat and opposite the arrow, ‘The arrow nmarks width 
weeige?anarcd bythe workmen, eo more’ than likely shat tho’ aren of ipped.ioateria, with coal at bas, 
formosy extended! over Uho lodge. ‘ho buso of ths slipped material coinidbe with the horizon upon which 
0 hat Tota. 














below the existing surface-level. A fw unrolled and unpatinated flakes similar to those from the 
tost sites further down the valley were recovered from the same spot, One of the pieces of pottery 
seemed to show ornamentation, and both fragments were included in the exhibition at the British 
Museum. ‘The decorated sherd has now been cleaned so that the pattern is clearly discernible (see 
fig. 1), and certain authorities, judging chiefly by the type of decoration exhibited by the specimen, 
state that it belongs to the Bronze Age (Beaker period), 

‘Subsequent visits to the site in question have resulted in the discovery of further pottery, in situ, 
in the sub-aerial brick-earth together with flint flakes, and these occur at the base of the deposit, as is 
‘usual in other parts of the valley where the ‘ floor’ is clearly undisturbed. 

In view of the fact that deposits amounting to some 10 feet in thickness had been removed from 
off the site by the workmen prior to our initial visit, we naturally do not feel justified in definitely 
precluding the possibility of the ornamented fragment being of the age suggested by the authorities 
mentioned, On the other hand, we cannot. but entertain the notion that there may be another 
‘explanation of this matter, viz,, that the piece of pottery in dispute belongs to the ‘ floor ’ discovered, 
‘at the undisturbed sites in the valley, and is, therefore, of a long pre-Bronze Age antiquity. 
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In support of this suggestion, we would remark that Upper Paleolithic pottery would, in all 
probability, be composed of a coarse, gritty ware (as is most prehistoric pottery of a primitive type), 
and that, if omamented, it might well exhibit the simple forms of decoration, such as, for example, 
‘ocour upon certain vessels of the Early Bronze Age. As regards this suggestion, we may state that 
it is not founded upon speculation. Recent examination by us of the decorative miotifs engraved 
on bone and ivory during Upper Paleolithic times has shown us that a considerable proportion of 
these can be accurately paralleled with those to be observed on Bronze Age and proto-historic objects 
found within the British Isles, So numerous and striking are these resemblances that we propose, 
: ‘at an early date, to prepare a paper dealing with them, 

‘We may also state that lately there has been found in the Bean-Greenhithe valley, under 8 feet 
is of brick-earth and stony loam, a piece of pottery with ornamentation different in design from that 
\ of the disputed specimen, and that, associated with the brick-earth, there is a Late Pleistocene 
molluscan fauna including Helicella striata (MAll.) in addition to a microtine fauna which has yet 
to be identified, Not only is this molluscan assemblage fundamentally dissimilar from that of the 
Neolithio and Early Bronze ages but, whereas the growth of the specimens of the former hes been 
‘arrested, land-shells, during the Beaker Period, attained exceptionally large size. By way of con- 
clusion it may be mentioned that a Committee has been formed which will publish its findings on 
the deposits in question and their contents. ‘The Committee's report will be printed as an 
sipandic.to the detailed peper to be waitan by one of us (J.P-T.B.) on the completion of the 
jeldwork. 


































MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


Professor P.G. H. Boswell, F.RS. J. Reid Moir, FRA, 

Dr. 0. B. P. Brooks, F.R.Met.Soc. Dr. K. 8, Sandford, F.G.8. 

M. C. Burkitt, F.S.A, R. A. Smith, F.8.A. 

M.A. 0. Hinton, ERS. Dr. J. D. Solomon, F.G.8. 

‘A. 8. Kennard, F.G.8,, ALS, Dr. @. Erdtman, 

Dr. L. 8. B. Leakey, F.S.A. H. Godwin, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor 0. 'T. Jones, F.R.S., has boon invited to serve on the Committee, but his absence 
from the country until October precludes an answer being supplied. J. P. T, BURCHELL, 
J. REID MOIR. 
ritain : Archwology. Piggott. 


jote on Pottery from Swanscombe. By Stuart Piggott, 
‘At tho request of Mr. J.P. Burchel, Thave examined the pottery from hisexcarations 4 Q 
‘ub Ingress Vole, and he has demonstrated to mo the evidence, both geological and archwological, 
‘on which his Upper Paleolithic dating for the pottery is based. 
‘The fragments of pottery derived from the test excavation, at a depth of 12 foot of briok-earth, 

‘are small undecorated scraps which do not show any features characteristic of any narrowly-defined 
‘period of culture, No more can be said of them, in fact, than that they are fragments of coarse 
‘pottery of prehistoric type. ‘The decorated fragment, however, which Mr. Burchell found in a position 

‘which he equates with the base of the brick-earth in his test excavation, is decorated with somewhat 
carelessly executed lines in a hyphenated or notched technique. Owing to the smallness of the sherd, 
it is, in my opinion, not possible to be absolutely certain of the direction in which these lines run, 
“put there is a probability (to judge from the curve and faint traces of ‘ wiping marks’ inside) that 
© the lines do not run horizontally as might be expected, but at an oblique angle. 
7/5 Considering the finds solely as a student of pre-historic pottery (which is the only capacity in 
©) piel feel competent to make an archeological statement of any value in this matter), the three sherds 
from, the test section are undateable within any closer limits than ‘ prehistoric,’ but the parallel which 

> imshediately. suggests itself for the decorated fragment, among the known prehistoric wares of 
> Britain, is that of the Early Bronze Age beakers. 

~~" Such a dating from typology alone is admissible when dealing with an unrelated casual find. 
‘But it is clear that, at Ingress Vale, the date of the sherds is dependent on their archeological 
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associations, and the interpretations of the geological phenomena accompanying them. Associated 
‘int implements, which Mr. Burchell has shown me, include no types characteristic of Neolithio or 
later flint industries, but do include two burins suggesting an Upper Palwolithic or at latest Mesolithic 
facies for the assemblage. 

Tt is, then, to those familiar with the complicated problems of quaternary geology that the final 
interpretation of the Ingress Vale finds must be left, and those of us whoso particular study is that 
of prehistoric ceramics must await the decision of those who have specialized in these aspects of 
archaological science before we can claim the undoubted existence of paleolithic pottery in Britain. 

STUART PIGGOTT. 





Technology : India. Aiyappan. 
Prehistoric Hand-made Pottery. By A. Aiyappan. 
197 Pe 2%8 rough hand-made earthenware ladle found underneath a pottery sarcophagus 
in one of the Gajjalakonda caims in the Kurnool district (Arch, Sur. Dept,, Southern Circle, 
Ann, Rep., 1914-15). Mr, A. H. Longhurst 
describes it as ‘a curious pottery made ladle 
With solid handle, buff-coloured, about 94 in. 
“ in length and 6 in, in height.” ‘The handle 
is broken, Fig. 2 is a gourd-shell Indle used 
by the Savaras of the Vizagapatam hills and is 
15 in, long. Even a superficial examination of 
the figures will bring home to the mind of the 
observer the strong possibility of the pottery 
ladle having been fabricated on the model of 
some gourd original like fig. 2. ‘The modelling 
is 90 true that oven the part where the stalk is 
attached to the gourd is very naturally repro- 


duced in clay : 
“Tt may be taken as proved,” anys Dr, CeP¥raMt rexrwed by th Archaoloyzal Survey of Indi 


‘Haddon, “that in a number of cases the forms of pots are taken from natural objects, or from 
“receptacles made of different, 
“materials... We cannot, 
“hope to have the earlier 
“ forms preserved to us.” ‘The 
carly history of pottery in 
India is also shrouded in 
mystery; few of our ancient 
pottery specimens disclose any- 
thing’ in their form from 
which their history could be 
gleaned. Therefore, this crude 
ladle from an ancient funerary 
‘monument is of interest as it showa how our early potters copied the forms of natural utensils. 
_ A. ATYAPPAN, 
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REVIEWS. 


Western Civilization and the Natives of South Not to dictate a policy for the solution of South 
Tatas “aited by 1 Sehopura, ‘London’? Attica’ moet’ couples and threatening. probles, 

198 Routeize, T964, "atv 4°12" pp. plates, but to ensure that those with whom dirootion of 
‘maps, bibliography. policy lies shall have before them an intelligible and 

This (Piet aly book, and Dr. Schapera's Folablepistare ‘of the. contemporary ittation, & 
teat cnibetatens haa faisiod ina mont ad eouragecus statement” of the causes which ‘have 
ee racer aiors general tha and plan. produced thet situation, and en equally courageous 
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indication of what, to them, is the inescapable 
conclusion from the facts. 

‘The book opens upon the note that “it is no 
“ longer posaible for the two races to develop apart 
from etch other.” Tt examines the sogregationist 
paition most soarchingly and exposes its unhealthy 
Foote, deep in a soll of uneasiness, dread end com- 

iso; compromise, that is to say, between 
ital repression, now’ seen to be impossible, and 
assimilation, stil repelled as unthinkable, Tt 
examines with equal fullness the policy of the 
‘daptationist; gives place in its considerations to 
contemporary movements of thought and polidy in 
‘tho Central and East African territories; and poses 
fairly and squarely the question which the adapta- 
tionist must answer or leave the field, What place 
is to bo given to the African ultimately? In lino 
with the Hilton Young Roport on East Africn it 
foes in adaptation a policy certainly facilitating the 
transition to assimilation but providing no final 
solution in itself. ‘That is to say, it sees adaptation 
‘a8 0 stage in a process at the end of which there ean 
only’ sand one thing, a co-operation of Furop 
‘and African in all the affairs of tho country’s life 
‘and on equal terms, Dr. Schapera’s plan, therefore 
ha boon hot merely ¢o lace material for judgment 
in the hands of Government, but also in the hands 
of Industry and of the Church. 

‘Tho book is a planned structure with its founda- 
tion upon two soctions supplied by the Editor 
Himoolt One, The Old Banat Cudure, adequate and 
accurate if his position bo correct that South Africa 
‘as a whole may be taken to represent a picture of 
‘unbroken patrilineal form ; the other, Present Day: 
Life in the Native Reserves, confined to the area of 
‘which Dr, Schapora speaks with personal knowledge, 
tho Kxatia Reserve of Bechuanaland Protectorate 
‘Tho limitation of the data is not, as it happens, a 
‘woaknoss since later—and most valuable—soctions 

‘Dr. H. M, Robertson and Mr. W. H. Hutt on 

"he. Economic Condition of the Rural Natives and 
‘The Beonomic Position of the Bantu in South Africa, 
‘carry the evidence over tho wider field. Tt may be 
fof interest here to obsorvo that the ‘situation in 
Bechuanaland, as described by Dr. Schapera, can. 
bo paralleled, ‘both as regards actual developments 
today and also as ‘certain obvious ten- 
dencies, in the territories of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia; far enough away, ono would think, 
from the Union of South Africa, but yet, through 
Tabour supply, linked sufficiently closely to 
great mining areas to be sensitive to the samo 
fhfluences and responsive in exactly the samo 
ways, 

"Perhaps this introductory material might with 
advantage have been followed at once by Mr. 
‘Fabavu's terrible chapter on Bantu Grievances which 
hhere forms the concluding section, Whether as 
introductory background, howover, or as final note, 

is vojco of the African would’ remain equally 
Gonninant in the mind of the reader. It is terrible 
{in its quit statement; in its typically African 
‘economy of efforts in the directness of its use of the 
overlord’s language. Perhaps it may be claimed 
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‘8 tho highest proof of the value of this book that 
fat no point does any one of tho collaborators seem. 
unworthy to stand beside this African in the role 
of intermediary towards understanding and atone- 
ment. 

‘Mr. W. G. A. Moar's contribution on The Educated 
Native in Bantu Communal Life is important, and 
informative to a marked degree. It explores 
material of great value along @ line not hitherto 
‘worked in such detail. Tt is also noticoable for the 
uncompromising stand it takes for, and not against, 
Bantu capacity and the certainty of future develop- 
ment, Hero, and with him must bo. bracketed 
Mr. Hoemié’in his section on Race Mixture and 
Native Policy, wo have a reply to the prevalent 
conventional ‘view and to tho extreme position 
recently expounded by the Premier of Southom 
Rhodesia that ‘‘noither now nor at any future, time 
ean political or social equality be admitted.” In 
this connection Mr. Hoornlé is very impressive. He 
presents a reasoned plea against unreasoned fear 
‘and appeals for the inauguration of @ period of 
“human engineering,’ which will employ in the 
social structure of the futuro the magnificent human 
material to-day consigned to inferior and sub- 
ordinate uses, 

‘The whole problem of racial contact in South 
‘Africa in its effect upon tho technique of Native 
‘Administration, with the subordinate problem of 
just what law is to be administered, has been 
‘entrusted hero to Dr. Rdgar Brookes, and this 
section, with his advocacy of needed sorvices, calls 
for careful study. In anothor field, similarly limited 
to consideration of a specific sub-problem, Dr. 
Biselon contributes a vory candid chapter on 
Christianity and the Religious Life. of the Bantu 
which, if it may perhaps antagonize tho reader 
temporarily with “such words or phrases as 
“uprooting and ‘ the completo victory over Bantu 
«‘roligion’ aa describing the aim of Christian faith, 
‘and will, perhaps, be read elsewhere with varied 
foclings,' ix important from its insistence upon 
something that is too much overlooked, ‘The fact 
that. whilo Christian teaching has in. somo of its 
offocts been devastating to Bantu faith, Christian 
failure to live out in ordinary contacta, what. it has 
taught has been still more devastating in the sphere 
of race-relations. In this connection his pages 70-82 
‘may be particularly mentioned. 

"Whore overlapping occurs, aa Between this con- 
tribution or that, it will bo found to be rather an 
interlocking of the various parts with a resultant 
strengthening of the whole. Indood, it is very 
noticeable, az one moves from viewpoint to view- 
‘point with each succeeding writer, that the apparent 
Complexity of the problem on a general view is not 
So daunting afterall. Once admit, with Mr. Hoornl6, 
tho possibility of utilizing all the ‘available material 
in this project of “human engineering ' towards & 
shared race-future and there is an appreciable 
‘learing of the atmosphere. Visibility definitely 
improves. ‘Those who would struggle on, slf- 
handicapped by a determination to uso only 
material of one kind, refusing this or that ‘ because 
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« it is lack,’ aro themselves the authors of the 
problem. It is at this point that tho diverse 
Evidence and experienco of Dr. Schapora’s con- 
‘tributors interlock and the cumulative effect of th 
convergence of evidence and experience is over 
whelming. 

‘Thore ro two further contributions, both in one 
sense outside the general body of the material; 
Mr. Lestrado's on Buropean Influences on Develop: 
ment of Bantu Language and Literature. and Mr. 
Kirby's The Hiffect of Western Civilication on Bante 
‘Music, “These, and pethaps especially the former, 
might well bo made available for their specialist 
publio in separate form, 

‘One eloses this book with foolings of gratitude to 
{ho dior and to hin collaborator is moro 
than timely. It may, perhaps, mark « tuning. 
point in the outlook of ‘the dominant race upon tho 

‘oblem of “human engineering" which to-day 
Involves both Western Civilization and tho natives 
‘of South Africa, ‘"T. CULLEN YOUNG. 











‘The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro and 
its connection with other Scripts. By 
199 Dr..G. 2. Hunter. With an Introduction by 
Professor 8. Langdon. (Studies in the 
Hi Culture, No...) London, Kegan Paul, 
1084. 210 pp, xvid plates. Price tie. 
‘Two of tho’ most important, discoveries of tho 
it day in the fiold of archwology have been 
1080 made by Mr. Woolley at Ur, and those of Sir 
John Marshall’ and his colleagues in tho Indus 
Valley. ‘The excavations at Mohenjodaro, Haray 
and other sites have revealed the existence of an 
advanced civilization, stretching from the Hima- 
layan foothills to the Baluchistan border and beyond, 
‘and proved by Mesopotamian correspondences 0 
ato ack at least. to. 4000 m.0, antodates 
Indian history, as we havo hitherto known it, by 
2,000 yours, ‘Tho inhabitants of the Indus Valley 
welt in woll-planned. cities, with wide, straight 
ronds; they had an elaborate dr system— 
‘thing unknown to later India—houses built of brick, 
and public baths, but, apparently, no temples and 
ho . In the last two respects they diffared, 
entirely from their Mesopotamian contemporaries, 
‘were a thick-set, stocky race, with narrow eyes 
and full, fleshy lips. "Their religion consisted of tho 
‘worship of the lingam or phallus, the Mother God- 
doss, and certain sacred animals’ and trees. ‘They 
‘wore intensoly artistic, and produced with great 
skill portrait-statuettes in stone, bronze and clay, 
toys, fino glazed pottery and jovollory. But thoit 
most remarkable productions are the uniquo steatite 
soals, which havo been known for some time, These 
have on them a number of animals, which aro 
depicted with consummate art. ‘The commonest is 
fa strange beast which appears to be a unicom, He 
‘occurs 80 frequently that ono is tempted to wonder 
whether he is not tho tutelary deity of the race. 
‘The next commonest is a Brahminy bull, a magnifi- 
cont, fellow with @ great dowlap, garlanded and 
‘wearing .an embroidered cloth. "Others are the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, and the crocodile. One 
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seal depicts a homed, throe-hoaded god, sitting in a 
yogic dsana, and surrounded by beasts, who has 
bboen conjecturally identified with the Indian Siva, 
‘Tho most interesting point about these seals, how- 
ever, is the fact that! each bears an inseription in 
characters which have hitherto defied interpretation. 

‘Three chaptors in Sir John Marshall's * Mohenjo- 
daro and tho Indus Civilization were devoted 
to the script, including an important one by Professor 
Langdon. Dr. G. R. Hunter, in tho prosent thesis, 
has carried the investigation a step further. Ho has 
shown that the script has affinities to proto-Elamite, 
and, less closely, to Sumerian and Egyptian. ‘The 
resemblances £0’ these throo seripta soem t00 close 
to bo accidental, but whother the connection is dus 
to community of descent. or borrowing cannot at 
this stage be determined, Tt has also a superficial 
resemblance to the Minoan soript of Crete, which is 
also as yet undeciphered, and to Sabean, But what 
is most astonishing is tho faot that it is identical 
with the mysterious scripts discovered on Kastor 
Inland |" ‘This would be incredible ‘were it not 
vouched for by no less an authority than Professor 

lon. As Professor Langdon says, none oan 

tall how’ this ancient Indian sarge myateroualy 
travelled tow remoto island in the Pacific, long 
Dofore the dawn of history. 

Dr, Huntor’s elaborate and painstaking investiga. ue 
tion of the scripts on 760 inscribed objects has 
him to a number of important conclusions, which 
take us several stops forward in tho solution of this 
fascinating pusale. ‘The script is to bo road from 
right to left. ‘Tho signs aro not alphabotio, but, like 
Sumerian, « mixture of the phonotio and the picto- 
graphio. "Tho 1 was probably monosyllabio, 
and therofore is neither Aryan nor Semitic. Tt is 
not that of the proto-Blamito tablets. _ Tn both * 
cases, the sign-groups represent proper Bamos, 
Many signs aro common to both, but tho " 
‘aro different. If thore aro no nnaxnos itt cote, 
‘mon, Dr, Hunter infors that the languages cannot bo 
closely related. Dr. Hunter lima to have doter- 
mined the significance of a fow signs—ablative and 
dative suffixes, numerals, and words for ‘slave "and 




















































‘son.’ A solution, however, is not likely to 
arrived at until a biclingual seal is discovered, 
in Mesopotamia or tho Indus Vallay. ‘Tho 8 
ts Professor Langdon pointe out rust have 
this script in their intercourse with the 
from India who brought the Indian seals 6 
and they were the only literary people whi | 
this writing and language when it was gtill written 
‘and spoken. : 

I myself think that the most interesting of the 
many problems is that of the connection of the 
Indus Valley culture with that of lator India. Tam 
inclined to the view that the proto-Indians, to 
borrow Dr. Hunter's convenient. term, wero’ the 
Dasyus of the Vedas, the noseless, phallic-worship- 
ping city dwellers, who were overthrown, as so many 
times the peoples of tho Panjab have been over-. 
thrown, by more virilo races descending through the 
passes. I think that the Vedic Aryans settled down, 
and intermarried with the conquered race, and. 
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Dorrowed from them, not only the Brim sript, but 
the many non-Votie elements which appear i iter 
Hiinduint tho ealts of Siva,” the tngom and. the 
Dull, of tho Mother Godden and the Sacred 
Tt inclined. to think, too, that wo may 
Inany.“proterindian siemente neatly Indian 
tit. Buy this in perhapa, e digression. ‘Nor is 
Brahels athe Sogeneeto doscendants of 
cis are che ‘lagenerato re 
carly. eivization, oF Sher connection with the 
‘Drevidians All wo can say is thatthe Inds Vallay 
2 
the 
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folk were a seafaring race, who found their way 
India, eithor along the Persian Gulf 

Bolan Pass, from Western Asia, and that thoy wore 
part of the’ far-fung civilization of the Chaloolithio 
‘age,’ which embraces the great rivers, the Nilo, 
‘the ‘Tigris-Euphrates and the Indus, and—mirabile 
diceu—appoars to have extended, in some un- 
fathomed manner, to Easter Island and Central 
America, 1H. G. RAWLINSON. 
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Snuhyls The Indian Journal of Statistics. Vol. 

Part t, June 1933. ‘rae by Pe ‘C. Mahalanobis. 

Pata en ra 3 or vote ond 200 
‘the fre toeating of the Indian Statistical Instituto 

ween alt Delt oa the ie Dect, 1681 
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* Group-Tost of Intelligence in 
igousses the statistical reliability of grouy 
teats earried out on 1212 school children. 





ritische und positive 
Religionen der Urvéleer. IV. Band. Die 
gionen der Uredlker Afrikas. "1033. Rm. 26.26. 
F."Band. Nachirdge 2 den ‘der Urvolker 
Amerikas, Aviens u. Australiens, 1934, R.m.20.50. Von 
PLW. Schmidt, 8.V-D. (Mdnster in Westfalen). 
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smental difficulty, 
however, in all Wr. Schraide’s work is tho meaning that 








REO"S" fon ‘gitimatey to otine “a oben, 
Smnteends "and thie! Sgttrousnes” are. 06 
eo very rive High Gece ine thee ideas have 
fuck o'wee} rotcted Seong’ fr indeed, they” cosa 
Satine native misdh Wuniberor, while tel 
‘Au Foaber may bo locked upon es an eigator of the 
guliure of kispespley aad Even of tho World es fot 
sae tut ule Pa of wal eoncoplons af epee ik 
treallvupoveensoy neh be mers tan ines sbitbuis to 
Spares inset, ‘the potees of oxpnion td neh 
fin" esuroe the omen mind uot pabwophiel 
thought ore at Tolley lata pero no daralop: 
foontct cvilsaton” and lle faoonaivable that pa 
Toeval nan rafocted'ot insta egianings tnd once, 
Sat lonvng on cos sda the Citraice| sontnvions 
of eee tachusnosial volomeay the’ anaives of the 
Slatetric and the gunneal lbodclope! ebase ere 
gy iting a wnlh of dtl Ugg 
reese light of cbecune tikes and ealtares Lr the 
Shatin df tg Arnerinionsaliglon’ the rxburgn of 
{hom thoriuer onthe rqisn-kresbr, Clog 
Goadard, Sood: Speck, Tt, So mention bus'a tow of 
Secret asches Cuntet fs creations hers bose 
Stilesds ani wher erihor frequently dav soos 
Stenload which would not sonst 'Un eletes of Ahoss 
tnd li antroologate, in mate clea 
Sof" very real intaretand of 


hs, for example, it wearisome 
‘heir “Hake a rubstandial addon to fl 
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fatre weight’ of, hin oxpare knowledge. and gr 
eresvers witaver view tag” be waka of 
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the edhlogia ag o eur ments saan bo tos 
‘eotgiy nfo in foerining quence in uxt and 
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‘The Fear of the Dead in Primitive. Religion : 
Tectures" Delivered ‘on he Willams Wyse 
202 Foundation ‘at Trinity” College, Cambridge. 
By Sir James George Frazer, “Vol. IT. Mac 
mntan, cn" “Fandom Tk. "+181 pp. Pre 
Yon. 
ao far froma withering Sis Jere’ powers pens 
‘hen! for in tho spoil pivloge of scons of she 
{tw Uy whi ever/Onng, baring onc rena ite peo, 
woe ba to decoy.” in ‘his book wo have the fala? 
‘Siktm of siplo, the old indurtry in gathering fact, the 
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familiar generosity in quoting them at length, and withal 
yet better comment on them than the etrlier works 
hal taught us to expect, For the author is grown even 
{tiror than he was Bofor to those who sea the material 
fom an angle differen from his own} ‘he edmitay not 
‘nce, but repeatedly (ee especially pp: 4, 121) that tho 
fihenomonon ho haw chosen to acon, the fear of the 
teady oF deathy or ghonta, which i shown snore or las 
by ali mankind, fr not the only eonattuent inthe human 
tistude towards that which is no longer human. Te 
ven strowon the co-xiatence’ of love and tendomoss 
fowards the kindred deed 

"That for ofthe dead dos oxit, and that many quaint 
procnutions are taken to protect the aurvivory from thoes 
Jpho have gone before them, ho has of course no difeulty 
Inproving by abundant ilartrations, ‘In thie particular 
Yyolume he te concerned, to use his own words, ‘with 
*°thowing how primitive man attempts to drive away 
«fe ie ‘of the Moa by sheer pha! fre, nd to 
* Keop' them at dstatco ing physical 
& chelates Botwean hiss and tom vege py vi 
‘Tho tx leeturon which make up tho six chapter of Os 
book dea! in order with driving the ghost away, by auch 
rathoda aa Deating the air and grovnd with weapons of 
Yious sorts butceding ite tay beck ‘by netaae of 
‘water, barriotding with fife, binding or malining of the 
“loud body, mioofanoous precautions, nnd the femoval 
‘af indcomenta to return by tho dostriction of the dead 
‘man's property. ‘The exam rango, ental rom low 
tavagory tothe custom of Rurepe in snelant and modern 
tines 

"A roviowor i prviloged, if not actually bound, to ind 
faite If he may? and © alight weakness in this Book ia 
Dorhaps ‘too ready assumption that the belief in an 
Totaal ghost,  apootealy or sometimes rather material, 
boing in which tho personality of the dead man lives 03, 
inh origi idea behind all these defensive measures, 
‘Thus, on p. 38, tho indian sito of digging furrows and 
ai St thereon at burr he 
turing ghost, in face of the Tadian explanation (in the 
SotapathasBraimana) that tho wator is to ect aa 
aris in, "hi "moral explanation, wpe 

e author to bo a secondary, pro rivatly inter. 
pretation. But late novos so, and in tho conoept of 
Rn ‘moral Certainly taither now nor see 
{2 Latin need have any moral connotation, and. th 
Taviowor suspects that much the same may be true of 
‘tho Sanskrit oquivalenta, Elsewhere ns on pp. 41 27 
iemay well oem that the various washings and othe 
rites aro attempts 0 got rid of tho contagion, oF even 
purvtit ofa ghost or ook effi eet cling to Aba 

ofa ghost, or knock ie off tit tren to cling to 

ody of'a mournse with its phantom arms 


HL. J. ROSH, 






































‘The Werewolf, By Moniague Summers. Kogan Paul, 
PN a ee 
n 8," Price Ios. 

mho Rev. Montague Summers is well known 
fas & writer on the darker ruperstitions of the Middle 
‘geo, and ta a translator of taodiaval works on witch 
Graft’ and kindred subjects, "It is unfortunate that 
‘writer of such erudition and of such # wide knowledge 
ng root erate shoul be Inking a oe 
{in the spirit of acientito inquiry, for ho is not only 
luncetiel but defintely ‘obweuraaiiat. Te will perhaps 
be enough to illuwtrate ‘this by. two (out of many) 
Dssagee (the italics are mine)” in which the author 





Commits himself to sweeping statements of unpardonable 
inaccuracy: "' It ia now quite generally recognized,” 
hho says, " that insanity ia very frequently nothing else 








tha 
‘than’ diabolical possession” (p. £2); “No thinking 
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can deny that these witches in the form of cata 
1 Fase bie iodo siren and vere them 
«te proven by ii testimony” (p. 88). ‘The 
Kindest vow to fake of wachslaro hn wie nénseiee 
of his ind i probably that iin oo in one to 
fttract roadors by something sensational, an attitude 
suggested likewise by his rather irelovant di 
{heel in pedeaatic metaphor. The author of thie 
eK has w flatieringly poor opinion of anthropologists, 
sin Dolnting out th interurting int tht Colne 
‘Tartarottt in 1740 rogarded witcheraft as remnant. oF 
ation of & Ragan cul, he ungullanty doveribes 
jow aa a foolish maggot... resprogented with 
i eon n't tore odin work.” Holikn 
wigo onice spociteally nd more then ano that the 
Boia in worewolves can reat on m basis of yeanthropio 
Tho omit also from ‘is. otherwisa’ up-to-date 
‘bibliography not only any reference to the latexe edition 
of the Bneyelopaadia Britannica, in which that view ta 
favancod, ‘buty what in worse, any’ reference to Dr 
Sargarot Murray's Importane volume on the witch cult 
of Weatorn "ti, noverthelom, this bibliography 
‘which is the real justiSeation forthe book, for ft is on 
Tho ‘whole unusually: comprehensive, affording «moat 
‘Valuable lat of references which maybe regarded. ax 
Indispensable ‘to any futuro student. of lyeanthropy, 
‘hough it in perhaps ‘unfortimate that works which ar 
frankly fot wore not angrogaie int a aepaat lis 
Similarly, tho illustrations include tho fancifal concap: 
ions of probably incredulous artivta, as well ag repro: 
Auctions of threo or four ancient woodaute likaly to bo 
Intended ‘to' convoy what the author realy belioved: 
Tnapit of proto questions and llgions Me Summer! 
ntylo in poled nd teadablo, but it is mavred by an 
Felting tandoney to (sao dn expression of in own) 
‘fame and bombast” his toxt with words so precious 
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that they have panied completely out. of currency; 
inca ough us ouraia,” arnt 
‘four and ‘veal’ though perhaps len ugly, are hardly 
English nowednys, Ti toe of ebwolteforssi10 
doubt of a pices with the author's general combination 
St rooarch Brith obscurantam, cf erudition with sense: 
onal. For the porverity, real or asramed, of on0 
tvho belioven in the eral tranaformation of tho’ divine 
inago into anitaal form, the penance prescribed easly 
‘thousand youry ago by Bishop: Burchard, is mely 
mush too light in ths century. Mr, Summers deserven 
ore than fon day’ restriction to bread and water 




















GENETICS. 
Ber Erbaret : Supplement to the 
Pay ata by ‘Profesor Dr. 0. 2 
Verichner.- Leipsig (Hirzel): Vol, 1-2 
Awa 103i. 
fin now poriodial for Human Genetics i i 
‘a recommendation from Dr. Gite of tho German 
nivtry of the Interior, emphasing th eloto cornoxt 
Rete gmat fecha atc Brin 
rrmance of n polly of national regeneration by apa 
Inatio tolection and’ elimination, he editor, when 
tion for Fiuman Heredity in the 
Kahor Witholm Institate for Anthropology in Bertin, 
ia rupported. by” datinguisod lst of contebator, 
Frofemor Eugeno ‘Tiacher naga on. tho neceaity” of 
femiliriing ordinary people with the reaulte of ganetio 
eoourch om aniroan atl planta, with thle applicability 
{Stony and with tho adcial and paiiieal implintions 
of thos new facta and prospect, and takes sore pains 
fo juntity the walection of Erbarst "an tho tide of 
thelnew jourmel' now things and ‘new ideas require 
yew words” cum, 






















CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fear of the Dead. 
1S areata Man 1084 18H. nee ogg 
1am to have cudgols, I propose to take a cockahy 
‘with them nt Lord ‘Raglan’ threo points. 
‘An for tho second point, T aceopt it as’ valid and 
eighty objection, provided, of cour, thas mum: 
8 and analogous practices ro nob rogarded as 
Aiffused to ravages by some sophisticated, if archaic, 
‘civilization. ‘The first point seems to. offer groatar 
Simouley. "Haman error generally would wear Tnegely 





{due to the misapplication of correct obwervation, 
‘hore is a‘bellot shared by the Soma Naga and the Kuki 
of those hills with th Teish peasantry, or some of thom, 
that’ hawhmoth eaterpillar of tha’ Death's Hlead of 
hoary allied variety turns not into'a moth but into & 
Trou. ‘This seems to bo an erroneous application 
‘of the correct observation that. catorpillay undergo 
etamorphonis, the error being instigated by the tail 
{roing on the rear segment of the caterpillar. There 
Soom ho dificulty in tho way’ of & misapplication of the 
Sbrarved fact of infection, by a disoased corpac, leading 
ovan erroneous attribution of infection to an accidental 
‘orp, while the enbanced fear of the dead in certain 
‘cease foes duo in any case to tho impingement of 
tly ifort ons, in. tho cao of corpac kod 
fy wild animals, porsibly to tho fear thatthe soul of 
‘the deceased, having migrated into the eater of his flesh, 
Ir ii fond tm ike fete. “ho ior, men 
Zationaizing theories is, perhaps, in eupposing that any 
bolle has s single. and constant origin, when eit, 
Tike customs and races, are in a perpetal sate of diff 


























sion, fusion and hybridization, ‘That any corpse. ia 
Tiablo to infect in somo dogreo, ia muggosted at any” rato 
‘in Avaam and Burma by the Tologation of the 
duiy" of burying to. individual, selected aa being. of 
Tittle vatue ta tho community otherwise; tho fet that 
foninfectioun corpaot aro sometimes ezedited with a 
F fn nctely foto ones 
os not negative the poubility of an eriginal obmerver 
tion that corpaes are linblo to infect. ‘The Ancdampancee, 
Inn opidemy show how mu nya orcopiea the 
‘dangor of infeoton by ling tho living as soon as 1 
‘vl mpm of the dasa, 

Tord Raglan‘ "id point wich, mama to amount 
tovrtating that m scientific turn of mind ia necessary t0 
Inake a correct observation of caus and effect, appears 
{he woakeat of the three. But for the ability’ to make 
buch observations, there would be no human history at 
Ul, end the " eelntise tum of mind," it differ om 
ths lenin in nyching Bue degre, elitr pehape 
father in the critical application of deduced principles 
‘Thamrin the more obworvation of eauo,and ffoct. Mise 
‘Durhain also would probably explain the observant anv 
‘go's erroneous attsioution of infection to sion infectious 
corpess,procisely. by the absence of such a weientife 
turn of anind. sly ater wont. yo prety 

ion with sovages, Jam entirely seeptice 
“lifecence whatover between tho mental 



































at any rad : 
Processes of savages and thooo of civilized persons, 
tnd I suggest that tho apparent contrasts are merely due 
to reliance upon a very diferent corpus of correct and 
incorrect information.” Among savages, as among the 
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civilized, the great majority take, whatover ideas and 
{Mormation may bo fod to tem, but there are always 
‘few individuals seoptcal and eritcal enoo 





10 
mont for themselves and to repudiate what conflicts 
with their experience. ‘J. H. HUTTON. 


Kohima, Naga Hills, Assam. 


Irish ¢ Sheela-na-gi 

‘Rin natr HC, Lewior, in MAN, 1081, 4, * To 
jel irish Sheola-na-gigs is'of the opinion. 
‘tho term  Shoola-na-gig hag no otymo- 














Mine Margaret 
tility Figures! (J.R-Ade Ixiv), admits that tho trance 
ation genorally given * Woman of tho Castle’ is mean- 
Ingles’ but says rightly that the word itaolf is fixed by 


“and reqiron no apol 
‘fe pont that {wish fo ras fe that tho word may nob 
bo meaninglest and absurd. 

"fh tho tanatation “Woman of the Castlo "a true one? 
1a tthe Bright Temptation? w novel on Ireland of the 
tenth century, Me Austin Olatko introduces a Sheela 
egg, which’ he spells CitemarsCich and. translates 
"Sita of the 

Tam no 

raphy, but ay due, L suppose, 
See ct the Searananchy Lou 
Lough Growo, and Dubhadh, Doweh, Sheolena-gig my 
ortho renult ofthe ame process. Dose stich moan pape? 
Poanibio cognats words are A:8. 14, dor. Zitee, Punjabi 
hicha ‘and hike all of which mou “roast or" pap.’ 

‘f thore isa word sich anit has somo wach moaning 

then, although it it admitted that the breasts on these 

a Agee ee ar promnnt, and ttn suet he a, 
Sipcolacnnegig’ i neither 20 som noe absurd, 
‘but only the viotim of « process of dagradation. 


H. GORDON. 
‘Small Arms School, 
‘Paghmarhi, 
‘Central Provinces, 


A fusian Funeral Feast. 
lan Fare! Cetera to ofc afin sarc 
907 Sani sone ke Patek atta ot 
NT site ea fo eon Srp 
faethe ttn goes by Mane Beaters 
Fee ea ee toatl te wat and Roman 
(ee tee ees Slory "MBean 
an cee oat nh the at of th, eer 
Bares onde Cael ih Chistope Coreen 

1 Tee tian iy wal 
Semana oi eal tbe rpcion 
wea aeiees Map mene Me 
1 Senet chur el ede ab ibe pave and 
1 Bi re ath stat dang han are te 
2 Ai at Tene oe Sie eng mae 
4 Reper cee eacod ktiee ca We 
IURRE cha a e print dem 
Sook ose lng a ates pare ian, Sch 
er re ie bag cok esc 
© The aed Lied scale Crolhe gen 
ae and oes cere oe vccd eye 

ay ol ei tes pat daira re 
LT wore, ae apes womtaetal ots 
ea gle ge or 
ye giana the ton, drinking began, Te all lasted for over 











"aps. 
jh scolar competent to check his ortho- 

‘othe Usual. Hobson: 
hk Craoibhe can become 
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‘ie howe (B94) 
‘ay fa alsin, in 1626, tho Ronsians of tho wpper 
 ataty imoratel the ‘anclent pro-Ghciinn Her of 
 Gipstaaeral feast. Te would bo of interest to. know 
 sehother, ‘thie thas ‘heen’ abolished, the 
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‘Law it in Serbia in 1902. Hore, the fousts took place 
in the graveyard, at Nish, upon tho graves, and the 


nd tanterers mood with thet bogeing bows 
ted’anche at the gutes, waiting for the remains of the 
‘oats, Se DURHAM. 


Female Fertility Figures. 
er etet to J-RAL, lev, p- 06 
208 Sie Spel it ai Ma wi 
I ely pg ag 
‘put woather beaten and partially broken, now bulle Inte 
{Ee eave gud wath ther 
bint foo Sine, "it he tho eppeaan'ol 8 
Shalena-gi,m, woman with, “proud “hes ‘and arms 
Stele ne Pony voRlen owing eo ganas bas beat 
Seat te tt ersia pei 
So eee al u's boarded gal bed, oe 
tater dae. "DAV iRRIAN, 





eden Rhode 
pi Meade ny te 
O09 oor wae 
roa ce cae 
pene oe 
3 iat ara sea 
Hence sate ci 
Bocce, ae 
Ba, os Bate 
REEL Soar 
Hoel Sere 
MN Bate 
saber sae Se 
aaa 





of intorest to the 
1029, 147; 1980, 








































ft came into 
tion frot anothernative, 
‘That all ho Ienow was 
that in the old daye ho 
had hoard that tho 
“Big Onos' only wero 
‘allowed to carry. these 
‘trident, ‘That it was 
hot native workmanship 
‘f tho Tonge tribe. 

mi: Tho shaft 
ebony carved 
in” sootions, by 
‘Tinchos, - Middle b 
10 inchos to whore it is 
slotted into ‘the shaft. 
Width across “outside 
{sidan points 3 inches; 
Tength of outside blades 
Gf chen ot tho butt, 
metal contrivance 


Si cece ge 
acai we 





ek nokta at tho nd of th shat The icon it 
pep pny ae RET 

‘D. GORDON LANCASTER, 
Fort Jamason, N. Rhodesia 
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MEN (Abarundi and Tang Teu) WEARING NOSE CLIP 





Photograph by Mr. J. 8. Da 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


| ‘Tanganyika : Ethnography. With Plate M. Griffiths and Darling. 
‘Snuff Taking and the Use of Nose Clips in Buha, Tanganyika Territory. By J. B. 8. Grifiths and 
J. 8. Darling. A 


10 Moe described by its inhabitants as Buha lies 

in Tanganyika Territory between lakes Tanganyika and Victoria 
‘Nyanga, being bordered on the North-West by Burundi (Belgian Urundi), 
‘and comprises the greater parts of the administrative districts of Kasulu 
(Buba West) and Kibondo (Buha East), ‘The majority of the population 
are Abaha, but there is a large minority of Abarundi in Buha East. 











‘The taking of snuff, in a 
liquid form, is very common in 
ie Buha, especially among the 
Abarundi 
} ‘The liquid snuff (Giba name 
ifwanka) is propared by mixing 
ordinary dried tobacco leaves 
with water and adding wood ash, 
( The ash of any type of wood is 
I used. ‘The snuff so prepared is 
carried in a small gourd sus- 
pended from the neck or waist. 
| ‘The gourds in which the snuff 
- is carried are usually reddened, 
¢ and incised with a triangular or 
zig-tag design in black. ‘There 
| ~ are two kinds of liquid snuff, 
nyisi and nimbi, ‘The only 
: difference appears to be that 
‘yizi is superior to nimbi, If’ . 
the snuff is found to be too ‘Beale én inches, 
oe “ strong, water is added; the io. 2. xosr-cutr, Kae 
Hf ‘Beale in tnohee. ‘Muha does not like very strong 0? Wo sTioKs nouNpro® 
EEHER A OND END WIT 
iyo. 1k) Spsidoomerat. coun. xamoxor awe: SHU Jive WIRE, AND CARRIED, 
Fe ee Seanmrronacoomavas ‘The taking of snuff, though —susrexnepnoscrumuck 
_ wammn one tomes 4Je1e2, 788708 common, isnot universal. Both 2Y, A SrmmNg:,,Curnsy 
‘pero Tine MOSH LIKE Noe awd usep sx menand women meydo so. In ssove to ciosm ram 
a, Sikoe sorewo1? onmhwannerwam more | Buha West muff is usually taken sreennsasnatscsomco F 
7 {ep neLoLAN URONDLNONDER. POLISIED WIE hy men only, but in Bubs Bast {or ive, “weaoveno® # 
ie" Se it is customary for women also. xrma ‘aon, “Sroxesco. # 
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to do s0. The writers have seen few women taking snuff, though this may be due merely to a 
dislike of doing go in the presence of strangers. 

Should a young man desire to begin taking snuff he asks his father’s permission, saying that 
he wishes to begin to sunga. At the same time, he presents his father with a pot of beer; this has 
no special name, ‘The father thereupon presents the son with a small gourd (itembeko) and some 
tobacco, and the son may thereafter take snuff. A woman has no need to ask permission to 
sunga; but should a son begin to sunga without asking permission, his futher would be angry and 
“would swear at him and drive him away,’ for he would say his son did not fear him. 

The method of taking is to pour the liquid snuff into the palm of the hand, throw the head 
back, and pour the snuff into the nostrils with the fingers in front of the forehead and the base of 
‘the palm of the hand in front of the mouth. ‘The nose is then closed with a clip (Giha urunengo), 
or, failing a clip, the nostrils afe held pinched together between finger and thumb, until the taker 
feels he has had enough, which is, usually, not. before several minutes have elapsed. 

‘The wrwnengo is on the same principle as the ‘ Gipsy’ clothes pegs sold in England, In Buha 
East it is usually made of two thin picces of bamboo about } inch wide, } inch thick and 5 inches 
long, bound together very neatly at the top with very thin copper wire (used for making bracelets, 
and ‘called nyerere). In Buha West, howover, where bamboo is less common, it is usually made 
simply by splitting in two a stiff kind of grass callod chanandali. ‘Tho clips are not presented to 
boginners as aro the gourds, but are made by them, The clips are commonly worn suspended 
round the neck on a piece of cord, though they are sometimes clipped on to the top of the ear, + 

‘There appears to be no ritual connected with the taking of snuff, Onco a man has received 
permission he may sunga at any time. Should two friends meet, one will offer the other snuff and 
they will take snuff together. Snuff is also largely taken at: beer drinks and markets (the latter 
boing a great institution among the Abaha, but not the Abarundi). 

‘A youth who desires to take snuff, but has not reooived permission from his father, will do so 
provided ho does not think his father will find out; this serves to show that the parental authority 
is feared, rather than any religious sanction, 

In addition to ifwanka (tobacco is called itabi or ifwanka), a dry type of snuff (ugoro) is also 
‘used by some Abaha, It is said to be a Kiswabili importation from the coast. Its preparation is, 
apparently, not so simple as that of ifwanka, and is consequently loft. to certain individuals who 
make a trade of it, It is prepared by mixing, in cortain proportions, roasted banana leaves 
(bananas being very largely grown by the Abaha) and ground up tobacco leaves. For the grinding 
of the tobacco a little water is added, but this is dried out before the snuff is ready for uso. ‘The 
mixture is placed in a recoptacle of the bark of the miombo tree; the receptacle has a lid and is called 
manilindo. The snuff is kept in the manilindo till it is sold or used, but need not be kept at all to 
allow it to mature. 

The user of ifwanka will not uso toro unless he cannot obtain ifwanka; even thon he mixes 
it with water and uses it as liquid snuff. Ugoro is usually sold in the markets, and the buyer usually 
‘asks to be allowed to try the wgoro before he will buy any, 

Snuff is said to have an intoxicating effect, but it is of very short duration, 

‘The above notes present only a few aspects of the subject, but contain all the information 
that is available at present. J. B. 8, GRIFFITHS, J. 8. DARLING! 


Gold Coast : Ethnography. Field. 

The Asamanukpal of the Gold Coast. By Mf. J. Field. 

rs { Behind the Gi village of Bawyi rises a forested hill marked on the map Aboaso, but 
mown to the Gs as Adzanote.' Monkeys and wild pigs live there, but no hunter will venture 

n the hill by himself for fear of Asamanukpai. 

These Asamanukpai (also called Asamanua, Adope, Abod2) seem to be identical with the 
Mmoetia described by Rattray. They are dwarf-men, with feet turned back to front, ‘a little 
¥ Explanation of phonotio symbole: 2—a short o aa in “hot.” jah es in “fish.” ang as in “sing.” 

4K 8 Rattray : "Religion and Art in Ashanti” 
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digger than a monkey,’ and either black, white, or ‘red.’ Red (Yuru) is the only G& word available 
for describing all shades of buff and brown, besides scarlet, crimson and pink, and here it undoubtedly 
means ‘ mulatto colour.’ The old dwarfs are the biggest and are bearded, ‘They all eat and dance 
‘on outerops of smooth stone which they themselves polish. 

‘The diso-shaped quartz thunderstones, holed through the middle, of unknown origin, which 
are plentiful in the district, and are said to have fallen from heaven, are also said to have had their 
holes made by being caught, on falling, between the finger and thumb of an asamanukpa. 

Hunters obliged to invade the haunts of asamanukpai propitiate them with offerings of rum, 
placed against their dancing.stones, and with the pans of clean water in which they like to bathe and 
splash, If disturbed or angered they stone the offender, lead him into the depths of the forest and 
there lose him. 

Occasionally they Iead a man away in order to beftiend him, and during his stay with them 
they teach him all they know, and squeeze into his eyes, ears and mouth the juice of a plant which 
‘enables him thereafter to see and hear all men’s thoughts, to foresce all events, and also to sing and 
talk with the Asamanukpa people. On returning to his home after w sojourn of a week or two, he 
is known as an Abodowanu (or Abodzwmyo if a woman) and becomes a much revered fortune-teller 
(gbala), and giver of advice on medical and other matters, 

Not only do these dwarfs haunt the forest, they are known by the sea. A story is told in Osu 
‘of the days before the Ingoon. was drained. ‘The Asamanukpa people were thon so plentiful that 
‘Friday was set aside as theirs, and nobody would visit their seashore haunts on that day. A man 
named Dzani had an unreasonable wife who on a Friday asked him to fetch her from the beach 
fiat stono for grinding com, He refused, whereupon she wept and nagged so persistently that he 
consented. On the shore he found the rocks spread with picces of drying cloth. He started to 
‘collect these and at once was set upon by & mob of enraged Asamanukpai, who stoned him, especially 
‘about the head, He returned to the town crying and raving, ran about, demented, for soveral days 
and then died, 

‘The following story, told me by an Osu man, is interesting in its likeness to the European fairy- 
tale of the cobbler who sat up to spy on the fairies who had worked for him. 

‘Two fishermen came and told my Osu friend’s grandfather that they had been setting out for 
‘a night’s fishing when their canoe had been entered by four strangers whom they took for some of 
the Fanti fishermen who often visited the Ga fishing grounds at certain seasons, ‘That night they 
drew an unusually good catch of fish, but their visitors insisted on returning to shore before daylight 
‘and disappeared as the canoe landed. ‘This happened every night till the two fishermen determined 
to know their benefactors. So one night, out at sea, they made excuses and delayed return till 
dawn, As it grow lighter and lighter their companions wept and oried, and. two of them plunged 
‘overboard and disappeared. ‘The other two stayed in the cance till daylight revealed them as small 
‘and covered with long, dark hair. As the canoe grounded they sprang out and ran away. 

‘he two fishermen related this to my friend's grandfather who said, “You should not have 
“ tried to find out your benefactors, if you know they did not wish it. You have done yourselves 
“great harm.” And sure enough their Iuck left them and in a few weeks they died of melancholy. 

‘There is another type of person who sees Asamanakpai, and he has them as familiars about, his 
house, He is often heard to laugh with them, he caresses them as they sit on his Imee, and sets food 
for them whenever he himself eats. He is known as an Asamanukpatfe (father or owner of an 
‘asamanukpa) and is a respected fortune-teller (gbals), for he consults his familiars on all problem: 
He is, however, accounted less wise than a man who has been taken away to sojourn with asamanukpai, 
for the latter has been taught all they know and is as wise as they, so has no further need to consult them. 

Sometimes the asamanukpatfe calls up his familiars by gazing into a bowl of dark liquid, but 
more often they come easily and are in and out of the hut all day. 

Tt is eaid that sometimes an old man with these familiars will give into their charge a young 
baby. The child grows up with these playmates and guardians about him, and they teach him 
great wisdom. He often does not know that he is being thus trained, but he grows up ‘ ayen "—much 
cleverer and more lovable than other people. 
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T have a personal acquaintance with several of these old asamanukpal/emei, and it may be worth 
while to give a detailed description of the one whom I know best, an old man named Danloh, 

He is not a Ga, but a Grunshi from Awuna, though he has lived in a Ga village since he was a 
young man. He is now very old and feeble. He was only a youth when he first began to soe 
‘asamanukpai (in his own language kekru), and it was they who ordered him to leave his own tribe 
and come South, He is a kindly, gentle, charming old man, and never accepts payment for the 
advice and help he gives people, as he says that his familiars would regard this as selling them and 
would go away in anger, 

‘This old man lives in a world of his own, accopting nono of the usual standards of values, He 
lives alone in a dark, unsavoury hut without any windows or holes to let in light, for his familiara 
Aislike the light. As they also dislike being disturbed the hut is never swept nor its contents moved. 
A dozen or so of fowls live in this den with the old man, but he has nothing to do with his wife or his 
now middle-aged sons, Early in married life he found ‘that his asamanukpai disliked his wife, so ho 
gave her up to please them. 

It may be added here, in parenthesis, that another kind of familiar, the nfo mii awura, that lives 
in the sea, is also excessively jealous of wives and families and often makes it a condition of friendship 
that sexual intercourso shall be given up. 

‘The old man’s habits are most eccentric. Nobody knows what or when he eats, for eating does 
not interest him. He dozes in the hut all day, but at night wanders off, no one knows where. 
Sometimes his famniliars lead him far away at night and he may be absent for days at a time, In 
Europe he would undoubtedly be considered a harmless lunatic, but here he is greatly reverenced. 

‘He tells me that his familiars are four in number and usually delight him with their company, 
but sometimes annoy and pester him, 'Then they refuse to give him any peace and call up a crowd 
of others to help in plaguing him, reminding one of the imps and fiends who sometimes set on the 
mediaeval saints in horrible mobs. 

An old woman named Koko also told me she had seen Asamanukpai. She was a lonely old woman 
who said she often lay awake at night brooding over the fact that she had bome but one child, a 
daughter, who had married and left her. On the day she recalled in her story, sho had just arrived 
at her daughter's house on a visit, She was made very welcome and regaled with rum, after which, 
being sleepy, she went to bed. In the night she awoke feeling someone patting her teasingly on the 
face, and saw two little persons with very big heads—' not round heads, but very long from back 
to front.’ She was alarmed, whereupon they laughed and scampered away. Sho roused her 
daughter, but the daughter said “' You are dreaming. Glo to sleep again.” She did, but the dwarfs 
continued to worry her all night, waking her and then running away laughing, 

In the morning she told her neighbours, and another old woman said,“They were only asamanukpai, 

I often seo them, ‘They only wanted some water to drink. If you had loft them some and some 
food to eat they would not have teased you. I always set some out for them.” 

Rattray describes his mmoetia in the same section as he describes the pirafo, who are a few 
flesh and blood dwarfs, probably cretins, met with here and there in Ashanti. He seems to. bo: 
hinting thet the mmoetia lore is the remnant of recollections of a real pygmy tribe, a suggestion, 
which has been made also about the fairies of Europe. If this is the origin of asamanukpai there 
may bo a real basis for their association with quarts discs, polished stone and stone missiles, 

There is another possibility which, if accepted, would explain the origin, not only of mmoetia 
and asamanukpai, but of all the various fairies, elves, pixies, gnomes and other ‘little people’ of Europe. 

One of the recognized ‘types’ in European lunatic asylums is the patient who sees ‘little 
people.” I believe such cases are usually tidied up, medically, into the category of ‘ frustrated 
maternal instinct,’ though the ‘little people ” are not necessarily children, In the Gold Coast this 
category would not take in every seer of asamanukpai, though there does seem to be a case for 
regarding normal wedded life as a bar to fairy friendship. 

Tewill have been noted that the man Dzani died raving mad and the two fishermen of melancholia. 
‘The old man, Danloh, is obviously not normal, the old woman Koko had been féted with rum,” 

















Concerning people lost for a week on Adzan>te it is more than likely that they are lost before they see. 
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the dwarfs. I have myself been on this hill, guided by two hunters cutting their way with cutlasses 
and now and then having to climb a tree to take bearings. It would be easy to get lost there and it 
‘would be very terrifying. It is an established fact that people lost in the Australian bush go mad, 
and to the effects of being lost must be added the effects of fasting and thirst. That fasting is 
often used to produce visions is well known to anthropologists, Rattray himself says somewhere 
that his Ashanti medicine men say they cannot hear the voice of their god except when fasting. * 
It is certain that asamanukpai are seen only by people in abnormal states, and that the form 
of the hallucination is fixed by tradition—as is so often the case with visions, But it still remains 
to find out whether the form of the tradition has real basis in the remote past or whether it is 
itself to be referred back to a cofnmon type of hallucination, M, J. FIELD, 


England : Archeology. Hawkes. 
A Prehistoric Carved Stone in Littondale. By Jacquetia Hawkes, 

‘Tho racing here reproduced was 94 9 
taken from a carved stone found in 
the bed of a moorland beck in the village of 
Amoliffe, Littondale, West Riding of 
Yorkshire. It is of buff-coloured limestone 
measuring 21 inches x 12 inches x 6 inches 
in thickness ; the decorated surface is almost 
flat, ‘The curvilinear pattern is executed in 
regular incisions about 4 mms. wide and 
3 mms, deep; portions of it have been 
obliterated by water action and, as is indicated 
in the illustration, at one end the surface has 
broken away altogether. ‘The whole stone 
has been much battered and may well be 
only a fragment of a much larger one. ‘The 
stato of preservation suggests that it had been 
in the stream for a considerable period; it, 
is therefore probable that it was washed 
down from the open moorland above 
‘Amoliffe, In tho original the design is 
more coherent than it here appears owing 
to the fact that in the waterworn portions 
faint lines are visible to the eye which 
‘cannot be shown on a tracing, 

Mz. W. J. Hemp, who bas kindly 
examined the Arnoliffe tracing, identifies the 
style of the design with the ‘entrail” 
pattern of the well known Pattern Stone 
from the chambered cairn of Brym Celli Ddu 
{in Anglesey, recently excavated and published 
by him 

‘The technique of the Arncliffe tracing 
is comparable with the simple incisions which 
form the oldest of the four techniques 
recognizable in the Irish megalithic tumuli? 


where its early date is indicated by the fact 





SACL Venamsmoar conven erova me terrormaza, Tue it oe Te So domenatzably older 
Ihe Hack Tne or icin th deed ncn than the construction of the tumuli fa which 





1 Archaologia, LXXX [1080], 179 ff. [See 107 ff. and Plates XLIX-L.) 
s Burkitt. Ipek, 1926, 624 
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they occur, Whatever the date of Bryn Celli Ddu, where the design on the Pattern Stone is executed 
in the poked line technique, the second oldest of the four types of the Irish classification, it indicates 
a spread of megalithic ideas which, if the Arnoliffe stone be significant, early reached the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, 

‘The well known Wharfedale rock carvings are to be found for the most part close to Littondale 
to the southward, on the moors round Iikley. ‘Here cup and ring markings form the principal type 
but swastikas and other pattems also occur. Mr. Frank Elgee, who has also been good enough to 
comment on the Amoliffe tracing, cannot suggest immediate comparisons from this neighbouring 
group, but such evidence as there is he considers to be against assigning a date earlier than the Middle 
Bronze Age to the Wharfedale carvings. ‘Their antecedents are obscure, but it may be that in this 
connection the Amncliffe stone is a significant neighbour. ‘Tho megalithic affinities of its dosign 
suggest that with more material at our disposal it might be possible to form these Early and Middle 
Bronze Age carvings into a valuable chronological series, looking back, perhaps, to still earlier origins 
in the West. JACQUETIA HAWKES, 


Alcock. 

Astociational Assimulation, By Robert Sazelby Alcock, M.A., Ph.D., St. John's College, Cambridge 

213 Te tendeney to divorce nationality, religion and culture from_ the eonception of race 

‘among mankind has provided a simple explanation for the wide differences which aro to be 

found within one of the above groupings. For example, it becomes possible to understand the hetero- 

geneity of the Jews and the extremes among the German-speaking peoples, But in the readiness to 

accept this conception of ‘ race,’ there is a tendency to overlook the fact that, within these groups, 

there does exist a very real homogeneity, which begins to demand an explanation as soon as it is 
robbed of its ‘ racial ’ foundation. 

Within a nation there is @ common language, and there is no doubt that the facial expression 
characteristic of the German, for instance, is due to some extent to the demands of the language upon 
the muscles. Tt is also easy to be led astray, in making casual observations of people, into believing 
there is a national characteristio where the main distinguishing feature is something entirely supor- 
ficial, such as the out of the clothes. ‘There are also peculiarities which take their riso in the particular 
‘educational systems of the individual countries, as well as in the forms of family life, 

All these, and probably many other factors of a like nature, are operating to produce the ‘ German 

‘Type,’ the ‘ American ‘Type,’ and so on. But there is, at the same time, a factor which is generally 
unrecognized and, even where suspected, generally ignored. To this factor, I would give the name 
‘ Associational Assimulation,’* using the phrase to signify the tendency which exists among animals, 
and in particular among buman beings, to grow to resemble those with whom they are in contact, 
‘The phenomenon is bounded on the one hand by hereditary resemblances, and on the other by the 
results of conscious emulation, Between these two thero is a definite tondency for contact to produce 
likeness, 
Tt is to be seen among human beings in various circumstances. Old married couples, especially 
childless ones, grow to resemble one another to a greater degree than the common sexual neutralization 
from the climacteric would account for. Approximations of this sort among children aro very common, 
though more evanescent, and even where the urge to approximate is operating as well, the process can, 
be seen at work in features beyond the reach of conscious control. 

Occupational peculiarities present themselves as evidence: the individual seems to take over 
something of the animals he works with—the shepherd, the cow-herd, the groom; while such types as 
the schoolmaster and the nun may owe their individuality to the same process, Pot animals of a house- 
hold may be observed, at times, to adopt family traits; while the converse, the assimulation of old 
Jadies and others reliant for companionship upon some lap-dog, parrot, or other pet, to this animal, 
is certainly more than popular superstition. Whether the appearance of butchers and fishmongers is 

2 For guneral account, oc V. C.H.; Yorks,1, 878. confusion with the other meaning of assimilation, 
2 With regard to the spelling of “Assimulation,” I which would carry with it tho implication of cultural 
have adopted the archaic form in ordor to avoid bvorption. 
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to be included must at any rate be considered ; the resemblance is frequently striking, and tests of the 
validity of the whole conception could readily be performed by submitting a group of selected workers 
to the judgment of a strange jury. 

Tt must be admitted that these phenomena are all vague and ill-defined, even open to question 
possibly; and the still more revolutionary suggestion that resemblances within a family may be due to 
‘some extent to the same cause, although having foundation, must await the establishment of the whole 
thesis before presentation. It is, however, possible to include much more well-defined phenomena 
under the head, ‘The first of these is animal mimicry, and, in this caso, the changes would seem to have 
become sufficiently deep-rooted as to have formed their own genes, Associational assimulation would. 
be the initiating machinery—the phenomenon we observe at the present day is a matter of heredity. 

Another example is that of the influences of the mother upon the developing feetns. It is not, 
possible to discount as pure superstition all the examples of direct somatic transference of either 
‘acquired characters or of peculiarities referable to some psychological shock or disturbance. And 
‘the same machinery which projects the likeness of one person upon another may also project, from the 
mother’s psychic make-up, the results of an upheaval in quite as specific a manner, And this being s0, 
the phenomenon being admitted for manifestations of an abnormal character, it becomes clear that the 
whole of the child’s personality is influenced and conditioned by the paychological state of the mother 
during that part of the gestation period when the child is receptive. 

‘The question of varying receptivity should also be mentioned in connection with the phenomenon 
{in adults, It is clear that some people withstand such influences entirely, while others absorb readily. 
As far as can be seen, the differences are not correlated with differences in the lability of the nerve 
synapses, with intellectual, or even psychic, receptivity. 

‘The application to the national and racial problem becomes clear. It is obvious, for instance, 
why a Jew, racially associated with the Semites or Phanicians, and speaking German, is none the less 
strongly Magyarized through living in Hungary. He is unmistakably a Hungarian Jew. Perhaps the 
question could be most readily studied in Hungary, where there exists a strong element known to be 
racially individual. A French child is surrounded by French influence all his life, s0 that, apart from 
‘tho offeots of the language, he has the francizing influence of his French mother, nurse, ete. ‘The whole 
national characteristic has been insulated gradually for centuries, and by now, undoubtedly, represents 
something real and individual, America should afford a fruitful field for study, for, apart from patches 
which must be looked upon as isolated pieces of Spain, Italy, Poland, and the now hypothetical homo 
of the American Negro, there exists an American type—a product of American culture—undoubtedly 
‘a product of an already established American ' influence * which is producing out of the motley associa- 
tion of people who have drifted and bred there during the last three centuries something ns homo- 
‘geneous, at least, as Hitler's Aryan Germany, or the Scottish nation. 

Tt may be asked : supposing this phenomenon has any reality ; what is its mechanism ? ‘There is 
no answer at present. ‘The facts are there, and await an explanation, whieh will doubtless be forth- 
coming when our studies of personality and individuality have gone farther. Maybe the psychologist, 
with his weapon of telepathy, could say something about it, or it may be necessary to rely upon the 
discredited psychic scientist. It is more than likely that, in individual cases, the change is largely one 
of endocrine balance, and the approach to the human type of an animal, or vice versa, may be but the 
‘approximation to the other's endocrine make-up. This conception may find an echo in the Totem 
principle; the primitive man is ever sensitive to trends and tendencies in this way. We may disbelieve 
the Circe's Palace legend, but we must remark the human hypothyroid type in the sheep, an animal 
upon whom thyroidectomy in the adult has little influence, Examples could be multiplied. 

‘But referring the changes to the endocrines is in no way explaining the phenomenon; it is throwing 
it back one stage, and what it is that affects the endocrines in this way still remains a mystery. Tn 
‘any case, the endocrine effect would not provide any explanation for the maternal influences upon the 
fetus, or for the mimicry. 

‘To summarize : there would appear to be a tendency for one animal, and particularly one human, 
‘when placed in contact with another, to grow to resemble it or him. ‘This is to be seen operating among 
individual humans in occupations involving animals, or groups of humans, and between humans and 
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individual animals. Tt may be at the basis of animal mimicry, and afford an explanation for the specifi 
influences sometimes exerted by the mother upon the unborn young. It is adduced as an important 
factor in the building up of national character, and as accounting for many features suggestive of 
‘common race, to be found among associated people of widely differing ancestry. RS. ALCOCK, 


Newell, 





The Cross-legged Posture, By A. N. Newell, University of Leeds. 
D4q Sever years ago, Mr. A.M Hocart, in ‘ Methods of Sitting” (Max, 1927, 66), showed, by 
numerous examples, that tho so-called ‘Mongolian seat’ (sitting cross-legged tailor-fashion) 
“ has nothing to do with the Mongolians, but is a highly conventional way of sitting originally uged 
“ for ceremonies.” Despite this lapse of time, it may still interest him to be reminded of another 
parallel instance; for this posture was also a favourite one in ancient Gaul. Strabo and Diodorus? 
both inform us that the Gauls used no chairs when having their meals, but sat on the ground, « custom. 
which almost enforces a squatting attitude, It is, moreover, perhaps this custom which influenced 
‘the iconography of a great Celtic divinity. For one of the most remarkable of all Celtic deities is 

the ‘Diew accroupi '"—the cross-legged deity who, in 

m the well known Altar of Reims, for example, it ogit |. 

» (Fig. 1) seated between Meroury and Apollo,® showing 

traces of the antlers he frequently wears; while he 

again appears with three heads in the unique statuette 

of Autun (cf. my illustrated article on ‘ Gallo-Roman’ 

‘Religions Sculpture’ in the current issue of Greece 














and Rome, February, 1984). ‘The origin of his aross. 4 
legged posture has caused much debate, and both i 
Buddhio and Egyptian influence (Imhotep) have been ey 





suggested, But although the religious iconography of 
India doos, in fact, present a parallel example to that 
of Gaul of a divine tricephal seated cross-logged,¢ yet 
the passages from Strabo and Diodorus show that the 
posture itself was an old Celtic custom, and thero’is. 
no reason to turn to Egypt or India to explain wh 
the Celtic deity sat in the manner of his se 
‘Mr. Hocart, indeed, would presumably say the» 
Celts themselves sat in this manner because * ike all 
“customs it has been carried about” (J.c.), but surdly. 
the independent discovery (and perpetuation) of the cross-legged posture is as. likely 08: the 
“diffusion ” of such an attitude t ng 

If, however, Mr. Hocart be right, and this attitude was, in fact, ‘ diffused,’ then another! 
which has already been broached by Mr. F, W. H. Migeod and Professor H. J. Rose (MAN, 192, 
1925, 7) presents itself, namely, the early connexion between Egypt and India, suggested by Philosty 
in his life of Apollonius of Tyana (IIT, 20), for both countries possess a deity: seated rosé 
Nor is this possibility weakened on finding the identical posture in the art of int 
and Mesopotamia.’ 

But this same attitude, common to the monuments of Gaul, Egypt, Sumerta, 
(in which we may include the Buddhist sculpture of China and Japan), occur again, 














Fro, 1. auran o¥ nuns, 











* Sirabe, TV, 8: “And oven now tho majority lie on Xednou Abwor moe Uppant 
“ the ground, and have their meals sitting on straw.” ~* M lo Commandant, Bmpérdadiog | dR 
geen cl yz ira oh valeinion Beaiow deo Bas-aif, Statues, ce Bustes lo Goute 

pare Vol. V, 689, 10 vols, 1907-1028, : 

* Diodorus, V, 28: “And thay all have their meals, ¢ Zev. archol, 1880, 1, p. 2, ‘ 
fitting not on chairs, but on the ground, using the _* Bactrian Coins (Rev. archéol, 1881, “I, ps 
kine of wolves or dogs aa a litter.” (@ewpatgr 8 Sumerian Sculpture of Mesopotem (May, 
sium rove ob tnt pour WO tal tt 9s brortpiant Plate A) 
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Picheemage regions. For not only do we find the cross-legged pose in Mexico, on the monuments 
of 3 inthe Belgian Congo, amongst the Bushongo tribe; in Jutland, on the famous silver 
ip; in. Cyprus; ‘in Greok terracottas of Asia Minor; but in the British Tsles also 

Jn the British Museum (Room of Roman Britain) 

‘but too little known bronze statuette, a photograph of 
‘hete (Fig. 2) published for the first time, representing the 
iinino consort of the Gallo-Roman ‘ diea accroupi’ (Fig. 1), 
uted? Gtbss-legued, wearing antlers, and carrying a patera and 
pis. Tn Ireland, finally, the ‘Shecla-na-Gig’ reproduces 

sbtitade.t 

d, the ‘Sheelana-Gigs’ of Celtic Ireland, seated thus 
Yi, raise the further intriguing question, which perhaps 
@ edn raised, whether they are not a late survival of 
Vtleity pideallel'to the Celtic ‘ dieu accroupi’ of anciont Gaul, 
snty 9 hreasonable hypothesis, and is strengthened by the 
y-fiisb na the cross-legged deity of Gaul was also a 
-Gig’ (but now in England, at 
l with three heads. (Max, 1929, Plate 11, fig. 1.) 
it may be suggested that the questions which 
Figen). in, supplying Mr. Hocart with a further example, in 
) Gaul, of the so-called Mongolian seat, are not unworthy of 


letter ((.c.), says that he has seen the second 
od of sitting (i.e., with one knee on the other foot, and 


i ing Fo. 2, -RITIRH. TATU 
‘other knee) in Indian soulpture, adding "though I ¥ie.2._ noaxo-nrisx grav 


hands on an example.” For a good illustration of 
in Gallo-Roman religious imagery, I would Bu courtety of te British Museum, 
‘most interesting illustrated article by M. Héron de Villefosse in Mémoires des 
0 (1913), pp. 244-275, on ‘ Le diou gaulois accroupi de Bouray (Seine-et-Oise).” 
A. N. NEWELL. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


de France. Onsidme Seasion, that thoro was ample timo for a visit to tho almost 

M. 0. Burkitt, P.S.A. unique Byzantine church and other local antiquities 

ofthe’ “Teoyai 245  baforo gong on to the important musoum.. Ya, tho 

tite “at the rooent evening thore was a recoption at the Maitio. ‘The 
Bose Prédistorique de France, town authorities indeed did all that, they could 
[ab ix, it is inoumbent upon for the comfort of the congressists, although had 
Hyena per.” The orgaintion of hey range dat tho mau woul be. en o 
geno 





Fal sacrotary’ of tho sovity members whenever there wat a. sparo half-hour, 

Foommittes was excellent and the they would have made their hospitality even moro 

stbanded by between 100 and complete. Its firmly-closed doors were rather 
pron grout sucece. Bag ee preity. 

Pio Groat nt Périgueux "On Monday momaing work began in eamest and 

Sunday, 10cn Soptambor, Soa start was rondo ‘spon the enormous mumbor of 

Spor this ameoting {and 80 papers (68 or more!) which wero offered, ‘There 

jing megtings it has been were also, of course, exhibits to examine and 

luh'ine Mayor of Périguoux diseuss. Tn the aftemoon a number of local gravels 

Foimade welsomang specchos, and the classi site of aymonden (Chancelade) 





thiol, 1865, I, p- 404); Belyian Congo (Max, 1910, 1; 1926, Dec., 115, Pl. M); Jutland, 
(Greece and Rome, Le.); Oyprus and Avia Minor (8, Reinach: Bronses figures de 1a Gaule 
F Myrea and Ohnefaisch-Richtor, Oyprue Museum Catalogue. Oxford, 1809. Nos. 5112-85; 
Cemala Collection, Now York, 1015. Pp. 186-8, Nos. 1204-22; Brit, Mus. statuette 
“TIL, p- 19; Courcelle-Senouil: Les Dieux gaulois, p. 188); Irish * Sheslo-na-Giigs’ 

, 1982, 49, fig. 2). 
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‘wore visited, as woll as tho abbey at the Intter place. 

In the evening, Professor Breuil gavo an important 
looture on his latest ideas relative to the cavo and 
home art. 

On Tuesday a long day's excursion by bus started 
ng a0 aa. Halting alogoulo (iat seriously 
lug a long ago ns 1860), Serjr 
‘were thenelves allowed to a 
‘Les Byzies wast reached for lunch—a perfect banquet, 
‘Thus fortified wo elimbed up to tho musoum, and 
afterwards continued tho bus excumion, seoing the 
soulptures at Cap Blane and the famous sito of 
1a Madeleine on ho way homes 

‘ednesday more papers occupied tho mornin 
and visite to ites near the town. the afternoon, 
Those included a Roman camp and a Noolithie 
nopulchral cave of the Marne type. In the evening, 
in tho course of two lantern loctures, the first with 
cinematograph as well, M. St, Just Péquart described 
tho extraordinary Mesolithic burials he has beon 
excavating at Hoddie (Morbihan), and Dr. Absolon 
some new finds of Upper Paleolithic’ objects, 
including * Venuses' (but one is masculine 1) from 
Doini Visternita in Moravia, 

‘Thumday’s excursion included visits to Limeuil, 
Soucy, La Gravette, Joan-Blanos, Combo-Capelle, 
another déjeuner (= banquet) at Monpazior, « 
medieval walled town founded by Edward 1 of 
England and but little changed since, a marvellous 
‘rive up tho Dordogne valley with its Danube-like 
scenery of castlos perched on commanding rocky 
precipices and a tour of Sarlat, ono of the most 
Picturesque medieval towns of tho country. ‘The 
‘whole trip was @ matter of 160 miles or #0 

On Friday tho papers were finally disposed of 
in the morning and tho afternoon's excursion was 
moro local. Tt bogan with visita to « Magdalenian 
‘and Azilian ‘dig’ at La Poyzio (Commune de Lisle), 
tho dolmen of Pausiac-Saint-Vivion and tho oxeava 
tion at La Tabaterie, continued with a tour of the 
Chitoau de Bourdeitles and a further couple of 
sitos—tho cave of Bemous whore some Palwolithic 
sculptures occur, and Fournoau du Diablo whence 
somo others havo been removed to the museum at 
Los Eyzies—and finished up with the town of 
Brantéme and another dolmen, the party finally 
reaching homo at, about 9 Almost_at_onco 
lecture by M. Reygaso on the Central Sahara 
claimed the attention of Congressists, who finally 
got, to bed at about 12.30 am. 

However, undaunted, on ‘Saturday morning at 
7.80 everyone ros up and started for Lex Byzies, 
hero La Mficoquo, Laugerie Haute, Laugerio Basse, 
La Grotto du Grand Roc and the Gorge @Enfer 
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‘were visited before Ianeh, which was the usual feast, 
caton this time actually in the home of the original 
Cro-Magmon man, ‘Then camo visits to the important 
caves of Font-de-Caume, Combarelles and La Mouthe. 
Both Professor Brouil and M. Peyrony were showing. 
Off tho first of these, and in the others noble and 
cfficient guides also remained for hours underground 
to show the uninitiated whero to find the drawings. 
‘On our return to Périguoux was the last “ banquot- 
Au-clotare du Congrés,’ this time oficial, and our 
‘train doparted at 11.80 p.m. tho same night. * 
‘But it: was a most enjoyable as well aa instructive 
Congress, and ono wonders if wo eould not have 
such a meeting in England. Why shoukd not the 
RAL and P.S.B.A. get togothor and organizo such 
‘an outing? Captain Pitt-Rivers held a private 
meeting a fow years ago near Farnham, which was 
attended by a number of students and professional 
prehistorians and was a very gront success, But 
hy not a more extended effort? 
the moanwhile it only remains for mo to 
tender thanks to all French friends who mado our 
‘stay so agrooablo and profitable, and to tho Council of 
tho Royal Anthropological Institutofor permitting mo 
to reprosent them at Périguoux. M,C, BURKITT, 


Institute, of Anthropol 

‘College, Edinburgh 
216 The Senatus of tho Free Church College, 

Edinburgh, realizing tho valuo of sofence as « 
nocossary part of any broadly based training in 
Divinity and sensible of the special importance of 
‘acquaintance with the comprehensive subject of An- 
‘thropology for attaining a suitable equipment in that 
department, havo for the provision of a 
courap in, Anthropological study with which will bo 
‘asioointed the Musoum which formed part of tho 
department of Natural Seienoo. 

is result has been achioved as a Consequence 
‘of negotiations between the Senatus and the Council 
‘of the Scottish Anthropological Society. 
bodies jointly havo decided to establish a Standing 
Committeo for Anthropological Teaching i 
of Courses in Anthropology; a Cortificate and 
Diploma in Anthropology; and the College De- 
pertinent of Anthropology as the Inatitute for 
teaching and rosearch recognized by the Couneil 
oft Soci Anibwcpelaiol Bodie 24 Sk 
“Standing Committee for Anthropological Teaching.” 
TLeetures are announced in General Anthropol 

(Mr. GR. Gait, Director), Social Anthropology 
(Professor Ht. J. Rose), Technology (Mr, R. Kerr), 
Applied Anthropology (Mr. J.B. I. ‘iackey), 
Folklore (Dr. Ake Campbell). 
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REVIEWS. 


AMERICA: SOUTH Herskovits. 
Rebel Destiny: Among the Bush Negroes of 
"7 Dutch Guiana. By Melville J. Herskovits 


and Frances 8. Herskovits, New York and 

London : McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. 
avii + 366 pp., 15 illustrations, glossary, linguistic 
notes, and index. 


It is said: ‘Tf @ person stirs up a hole, he will 
« find what is in it.’ "This Bush Negro proverb used. 
‘as a motto gives us the rather humorous convietion 
that tho ‘ holo” Surinam was worth well stirring up 
by such a curious, learned and interested couplo, as 
Dr. and Mrs, Herskovits. They undertook two field 
‘rips to Dutch Guiana, in 1928 and 1929, in the 
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company of Dr. Morton C. Kahn, M.D., to whom 
they owed their initiation into tho life of the tropi 
and many memories of congenial travel togethor; 
‘and who (if am woll informed) succeeded in kooping 
them free from the dangerous Bush Negro malaria 
They conducted ethnological work among the 
tribo of Bush Negroes, and the Negroos 

of the coastal region of Surinam, as a portion of 
fn investigation into the physical and cultural 
characteristios of tho Nogroos of the New. World. 
‘Their research, which is still in progress, has included 
fold work in the United States, in Dutch Guiana, 
and in Africa, and some comparativo study in the 
islands of the Caribbean, especially Haiti, It began 
in 1928 with an inquiry into Nogro-Whito crossing 
in the United States, and as the work progressed it 
evident that the problem demanded more 
nowlodgo of the sources of the slaves who compose 
tho Nogro ancestry of tho American Nogroes than 
was available, This knowledgo was sought, in a 
‘comparison of Negro cultures in tho New World and 
jn Africa, As the research continued, it, became 
‘apparent dat the sient problem of tho Nogro in 

19 Now World has implications of largo significance, 
‘Tho Negroes came of various West African. stocks 
‘and mingled their blood with European peoples 
who became their masters, and they absorbed in 
varying degroos tho culture of these masters. 

‘The book describes scenes in tho lives of the Bush 
Negros, living in jvolation in the interior of Duteh 
Guiana.’ ‘These Nogroce aro the descendants of 

runaway slaves imported from Africa, who tool 
refugo in the denso Guiana bush and’ established 
‘African villages along tho rivers, whoso rapids aro 
thoir fortilestions, “Tho importance of tho Bush 
Nogroos for tho student of Negro cultures is, that 
they live and think to-day as did their ancestors 
who established themselves in_ this bush in, the 
soventeenth century and later. In the Guiana, bush 
tho. fortunes of African kingdoms, the cultural 
contacts that have affected tho Africans, have not 
‘touched their own tribal destinies, Noither has tho 
Civilization of the white man, nor that of tho Indian, 
introduced basic changes into their manner of living, 
‘or thinking. ‘Tho Bush Nogroos aro a living musoum, 
indeod a musoum in open air, in grand soenery, and 
fall of vigour of life, of past African civilizations, 
‘much ag will be found nowhero in the world, 

‘At the beginning of their fiold work in Surinam, 
Dr. Herskovits went up the Surinam river to study 
‘the Bush Nogroos, and his wife remained in Para- 
maribo to collect folk-lore from the town Negroes 
fand to ascertain what Africanisms could be discerned 
in their beliefs and behaviour. Striking things came 
‘light, for bush and town Nogroos wera, a ovina 
inc hand suggested, much more closely alli 

ay than had been realized. 

‘Tho book is not an ethnographic treatise. The 
‘scientific discussion of tho data will appear in 
‘monograph form, while the correspondences between, 
‘bush-and town ‘Nogroes, and between these and 
‘other Negro groups found in tho New World, are 
included in a memoir on the folklore of the town. 
Negroes of Paramaribo which is now in press. 
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‘Tho work has been accomplished with tho 
co-operation of many’ persons, 50 tho authors say; 
thoy acknowledge their gratitude to Professor 
‘Frank Boas and Dr. Elsie Clow Parsons (to whom 
‘tho book is dedicated), whoso interest and scholarly 
advieo have stimulated work in the problem, to the 
North-Western University to whom Dr. Herskovits 
belongs, and to many others, ‘Their first, thanks, 
however, are to the native informants and friends 
‘who have given them their material, and it i, with 
rogrot that, except in tho caso of that remarkable 
omvonality, tho late. Hoadman. Moana Yankuso, 
they aust acknowledge their indebtedness to their 
Saramacea friends without naming them, and they 
ddo's0 out of the regard they have for them, and in 
recognition of tho manor in which life is lived in the 
dush, In view of the political factions on the river, 
‘and their coneorn Jest these make enpital of the fact 
‘that a villago had beon generous in the confidences 
sven to the whites, soveral dp not appear 
Under their own names. Nothing has been included 
in doseriptivo detail, in the spoken or unspoken 
thoughta nttributed to Bush Negro, ox in charne- 
terization, which has not been given to the authors 
by their Bush Negro informants or been witnessed 
by themselves, 

‘The work is full of humour.“ White woman, yo 
“ ought to cover your knees, too, when you ‘it 
was ono of the first lesions given by a Bush Negro 
‘Woman of rome age to her young whit sister. |" You 
Wfanst have so much wealth,” the sume said to the 
white man, looking about her at tho provision boxes 
‘of har guotts, ‘* you raust have many wives.” 

‘Tho titlos of tho chapters characterize the whole 
work, Thoy are :“Denth at Gankwe,” While the 
S "River was High,” ‘On the Saramacea River,” 
“ Kanu,” “The Shring of tho River Gods,” "The 
“ Provision Ground,” “Ba Anansi,” Parents, 
“ Children and Grandchildren,” “A Night at Se, 
“ At the Court of tho Granmin,” “ ‘The Council of 

“Women. at Work,” "The Gods 
‘Granman. Moana Yanko," The 
1. C, VAN PANHUYS. 









































Speak,” 
“ Artist’ of Ma’ Lobbi.” 
Loovestein Castlo, 


New Light on the Most Anctent East. 2y V. Gorton 

Tithe tedont® agen Bouke Won aol 

Sp Apts pap 8 dcr ae. 248 
st Kast! 


‘Aa thio houding’ will show, this new version, of, 
the author's provious work, "The Mort Anci 
1028, is considerably larger (vee the roview in Max, 1026, 
66); it is & causo of congratulation that in spito of the 
‘enlargement the price romnains tho same, 

‘Thore ia litle. chango in the Egyptian soction of the 
book, for dgcoverin of imporianes in the, prehiatoi 
period have been fev" sineo the publication of the earlier 

fon ; tia woction has accordingly received litt 
‘proportion to that given to Mesopotan 
fand its Asiatic neighbours. In this region discoveries 
fave been s0 plentiful that the chapters from chapter VI 



























‘The book is avowedly meant to sorve as an introduction 


to the study of the origins of Kuropoan civilization and 
to enablo Workers in tho European field to see their 
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Serves farehor ax a sound eormpentim of areheslogieal 
Sy poe as er er 
Seka ene eee 
ioe eee omng arid ec 
foes eer ones 
Around him, he may rian & good eal of the 
Sane muna 
Sayama fe 
stl Se aay ena ae 
alas oven meio made of Senha tga 
apa ocean inn wee 
relate gh a 8 
puna utente 
gee araer sue tas 
fea eterna 
ReLSe nar ae rat eure 
pes electors os mae 
in’ tho Dalta, with it contr. whore Damanhour ‘ow 
oe Se nae eee 
tia ei rtine a ean 
becomes much tore intelligible if we place the or 
Pea ote ees 
Bevo sane cai Gti 
Eh oom edie econ 
Sree meer of te tan, reed fo te 
Soe Senate th 
Se ere rare 
et eye aa 
‘owt honour th poln’ whance Shey earn thet home 
iol derstand a ane 
res decay Rkeeacar ina 
oi ee ents taro cat 
ee Sa sea 
Cee meatus irish end 
Sa cre ete 
Sasi as marae 
He ecu ceeat at e de 
See eevee i cnr 
a recs cies ay wre 
Sesotho mie reeds 
ce gtmrn etn, i neko! 
eine waa dos 
aa pad 
Sal carta at 
er srt 
ee Pema teeta 
icra Gre et ena 
See a 
{he Romans, « cognate peop, looked south (Live 18) 
Sheree Renetar ae une 
ae arene ae aes 
feo" a true. justifeation for Sothe's etymological 
SS va nh ot rg, 
ese ec Ta tin ri te 
ce seer 
Eee Bearman arte inset 
meioe menor ae 
Are ee 
cui Rar i te 
Sree ie a 
iy aie cae Anom 
Faas acto wei dremel ne 
national , Hathor (* Journal of ia 
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tid etl ain a Ba 
recone ene slings fri ome 
oan ie eer ine ged 
ales sr hy en esd yee 
ret rome oy iy of te 
ene, 1a meat Pete aed by Me Ser 
mile oral Betas, Akbongy wa 
TPE 2 ee ei oa ae 




















Osiris, whereas Dr. Alan Gardiner pointed out lon 
¢ voip. 186 JP) 
that i was the doad king who war idenciied with Osiry 
hile the living ono. was always "the Living Horus 





Tt sooms that the sed-heb ‘was’ really @ ceremony” for 
hg geimvigration and roconscralion of he ng in 
which, us’ Profeasor Now as pointed out, ‘tho 
fasistance of his women-folk waa required, Py 286 : 
foundation deposits aro not foreign to Bgypt, but have 
nen found there; examples have boon pulsed by 
otra in * Six Temples of Thobos pp. 2%, 19-17, 28, 
‘and accompanying plates, also in“ Koptos" pp, 18-14, 

‘With regard to Ur, it was very natural that on the 
discovery of tho great tombs, with all their rieho# and 
the terrible scones of slaughter that they concealed, 
they should bo considered an royal, with the 
rotinuo killed that they might accompany’ him to the 
Other-world. But another ‘explanation. was presented. 
by Mr. Sidney Smith, and tho point in etl under diacus- 
sion—a matter to which attention should have been 
‘drawn. Another matorial omission ia that of Caucasian 
‘archwology with ita evident connections with that ot 
Sumer, in-nems aa in art the io of the analo 
Pil be omphusizd by tho recent finda of Si Wlindors 

trio ab Gaza, 

‘A Hlip on p, 18 of both vornions may be pointed out : 
‘the first publication of Mr. Brunton’s robulta at Badael | ) |) 
‘ppearo! in 1027, and“ Badaran ‘Cliiation* was of 
Published in 1028, 0 that roference to the inavailablity 
$f the results to the publio was incorrect, 


anit 
Bambers ef haptere, those surabers‘abogll be 
tho head of tho Pages in addition to the tl ofthe 
See ae, ion Te een 




































oral, Irom which ittlo Wy little, to. 
Teer extint in Giforont, mot wos 
toma ‘dominated by" diferent cioumatanee, he 








fone otray Thi sentence fom the nal 
ot Bathor Wiles" nooount of the Pye 
‘the pint in which ‘ho mado his stage of the 





inaccessible tribes into whowo fartnesian he 
ing. His aff: 


tho neighbouring Bantu, invite tho 
above all when he warmly" dafends 
{orale suture of rolgon hia tas Ws ong ia Sopa 

acu of vogion whi < 
rchor than ia ompltio observation, thoy dotract wat 2 
Sa trom the Simei lun ofthe bank Wak foe | 
example, tho analysis of tho ceremony at the New Moon, 
‘This is described as ‘a dance of imploring prayer, of 
“i Mipottion cba sone ate of ge a 

fee neceosry for daly Ie,” in which“ there 

{of forcing’ tho moon by snagloel means, to 
“ their doses, as in the Caso ith tho Banta! 














December, 1984.) 
Anmpartiat reader wil ask if the diference i elly ono of 
be thas torn ee Rene 

tion deterisines, to, the order in whish 











fp enaloctal  reca 
tne mall presoniedraigin hytholoy, fre 
felonce and at follow immediately upon the description 
Of the Pygini’ physical charactoriates and precede an 


ceoeunt at ovalylay ligt Socal and tora hfe ® 
fais pried rom "canoe and pale” 
ora chaper sonst non oni in accounia 
af tue vargas ferosntosthrgugh which an iividual 
pes: i ny gg on teed of hen 
Ras page go Ube arage rolaiona who the 
feeun on Geos inludonts Suborate end extromely 
{Simting inventory of aren ofits anon! and 
tit tay eiaces otting’ on the onganimation of 
Setting epast-rnting ich nol 
moving eed ring 20 torn 
‘oman akin a by mene of doing 
reve, "OF pollo are told tha the vil 
Beart not Ret dl Cal the shia hus sho ght 
teers of al pans fei though no what a 
Jo Thane postr soln srsnan before his poops 
Bigeee ink wer hace nnn 
146 pales or nt aw mare of ls athorty 
Teeth ne peelon over tho tls by Odea whisk 
Metachoesd nine oouso of tho dncaon on magi. 
Sree bo asta ehertor, to weudonts ot 
sale kad myttology rather han to 
tsps nme of th, gn 
reef sted i voy largecand maf 
show and rat rhowh 




































ral hotell. ‘Thowhole book 
ete etdnat of syle ae gontine lve for 
Abxmabjec which tonkent beer roading than srany 
1 gatitopologon! treaties MEP. MAT 
ROWM New Britain. The. Story of Benjani 
few Britain, The Story of Benjamin 

shat Breas, Th ery a Be 
4 220 


hye Asutraia,dngus d Reberuon, 


Rey. D. Banks, of tho Methodist, Mission, 
fit missionary to gottle on Now Britain, thought 
‘Brown, of the tame Tission, was already settled 
‘on Duke of York island. ‘Dr. Brown's story haa 
‘hatore, and in* Wild Now Britain ’ Me. Danks's 
"rom the pages of his diary, is told by his 
‘One ‘knows whom to. admire, most 
ff the doings of the brave people who began 
‘work oF tho st Mission inthe Now Britain 
"tho white men, or tho white women, or the earnest 
pony 


‘the 
"native teachers from Fiji or Samon or 

faccompanied them, and without whose efforta 
‘could hot have boon done, One can save 
hy Fa th white men canoerae, but i mally 
rng, ending between Hh Kins, win ono tin of 
jr wives endured in the early days. And sinco 

£ ‘that aman bo married, i€ his 
‘the man had ¢6 marry 





a: recruiting of natives for 
work elsewhere, “Tho German occupation of the 
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‘Bismarck Archipelago put an end to tho rooriting there, 
Bignereroventod ths wholesale cxcoses which ocoured 
MheSolbmons and New Hobrides wnt noarly the boginning 
of this contury. 

The poopley of Now Britain lived in much, larger 
commuditige than shore of the Solomon Islands, and 
ile tho carly ovangelinto. work among, ther was 
Thon made ‘mote ‘eayy, yok tho concentration of the 
peonton enusod thom to rufer vory considerably from 
RieTimportod diseases and sickness, e., moasles and 
influonga, which followed the coming of ahips. 

Nir, Danks. showed considerable kil both as an 
engineer and, fv roping and Tuning 0, soa 
fathokeand.also as a Linguist, Ho describes his joy 
‘ham he mando the discovery that nots were formed in 
the innguage by moana of infxes 

‘thre In cotain amount of rater inthe book dealing 
with anthropology, "Ho devribes the village markete; 
Tho oustom st olling woman,’ te, the conduct of the 
Hotrotha! and marriage coremonie, which he endeavoured 
toputan ond fo, aotuatod both by Christin focings and 
yPnotione of “women's nighta"; the praction of the 
Elvinoe who was engaged. to. discover” a. thits | the 
Saromoniea nosompanying tho fanorals of groat chiens 
stati ttn ho ting up and nea oman dig 
for food. “Mention in mado of the dukduk, but wo a0 
hot told’ mach aboat it. 














“ko St. Paul, Mr, Das waa ‘in journoyings, often, 
‘and some of his sea joumeys involved him and " 
in considerable ‘and his holpers. suffered 


ia ‘woll worth 


much for Christ. ‘Tho bool 5 bub 
WALTER 1VENS. 


‘a tmap would have been a help. 


Life in Less, ‘The Study of» Melanesian Society 

He Hand" ay Hetinee Parmar, 

Pe ia tad Norge, dal 033, 294 
‘Powdlermaker penta tho results, 


Bdpp. Price Bena 

a this work, 
ot tamand-e ch nontha’ fleldewone in Now Irland 
Sheriod out under tho angpice of tho Australian National 
Ftevoarch Gounod 

Tn the publication of the 
anthropologists are facod. with two tesla: one ik 60 
fee Oe reer a ele picture of the culture studied, 
End cho other isto offor an intorprtation of rash ethno: 
rapiio daca in torma of the general laws which regulate 
fan behaviour. In tho fit of those task, Dr, Powder. 
Thaor has boon rornarkably saccosfl, One foal that 
thas thoroughly understood tho native point of view, 
ta an boon able to impart much ofthis Understanding 
{3‘tho rouder. Hor natives are human beings and not 
Sitorliyrdrtvon antomats, white hor keen appreciation 
Shd"alSoation of tho realities of their payebio Tivo 
toe “hina partieulary” of hae, vied, description ‘of 

rags Foastgn to his wie ines, pp, 268-260) sould 
pigti'anadaquno annwor to those who dang thatthe 
Misooan of the, nativo. (ex opposed. to. ‘his overt 
Peeertomtpattaens) aro profitable aubjocte for antio- 
pologeal ay 

tng teva tho records of ethnographic data to 

Dat Powtiarnekers theoretical “interpretations, “one 
Reade Dat feat certain soe of disappointment. “in 
enora, abo dose noe proceed beyond 1 

















‘epplication of 
Xisting theories to the material in hand, whilo there is 


nticaly no ettorpt to treat her data comparatively. 
ete pe ime? fas ahem sou 


felance tends to follow a sorb of Hegelian dialectic, 
‘Traditional anthropology has followed the procedure of 
Collecting. from ell over the world and discharging 


Ge frome tip-dray a mass of customs such as 
taro and motherinlawavoidance wrenched 


From the various eultural contexts in which they occur, 
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aga enoton aguas this functional anthropoogita 
wo tended contonrata pon the vatcuiou anes 
of iodividaalaltares Dub theultimate. value” ot 
tthropeogy” mart nerowariy i derived froma the om 
Dloymant of tho womparativs method. To trea each 
Enero fodividonly aw an incgoated_pnormencn ie 
cen but only at snoans Ean hd an 0 stop 
Hee it lca tartar nf fin tho we 
Context of aman evtlantion in wish seus 
"Tun tenonoy an mauifeeted Late ona” it 
particulary rogettablo boone the ators” orginal 
‘erie theoraeat poems (one in 
tino to footnotes) mggost that he ix fly capabla of 
tppreiatng tho wet inplicetins of het field eater 
Hrrexampl, ae woullelan er mga of te 
‘italy “important. payeholoyial problem cf julousy 
tp. 286 np, wloan laboralon of For ineldentl ornare 
Sh cature contact should prove of considerable scientific 
find practical valuo, ospeally in slew of Mire We ©. 
Grovia’rocont wlan of th epee problem in New 
roland, "But, opo mst romentBor tes tho seopo of 8 
wont tanya and ey even 
Ponnblo that Iengthy theoretical dgresions might have 
Since that wid pltare of cual reulies whieh 
De_'Powdaroakor haa given wand which 0. amply 
{esbiden tho tla which she has chown for her books 
RALPH PIDDINGION, 


A Grammar of the Kiwai Language, Fly Delta, 
999 Feet isin, Hay, Pom Mar, Pome: 


Government Printer, 1984. Bp. V7. 

Studion of linguistics will bo greatly indebted 
to Me. Ray for te fn intonaive sev of tho gramme 
of a western Papuan language. His annlyais occupies 
42 ager, wy 4 of horn bing devatd to a highly 
complete wor ayn. "hare # ages of al 
win phos, and tho romaindor of the book ix 
‘Mott Hewat Engi and agli 
































‘ocnbularion 
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built up by the lato E. B, Riley, whose help, extending 
through many yours” of correspondence, is warmly 
‘acknovlodged by’ the author. 

‘Tho grammar and vocabulary will be of practical as 
‘yoll a solentific interest, Tho Kiwai-speaking. tribes 
form an important part of the population of the territory, 
fand a book uch as this will be an invaluable help 

(ose of the Buropoan and native races who wish to gain 
‘f Dottor understanding of ono another respectively. 
‘rom the point of view of practical usofulnoss it isa 
‘mattor for congratulation that an export has found it 
possible to dal with his subject without resorting to any 
Elaborate ayatem of phonotic symbols. .E.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ieee Making. By Alan Prank Gutiaster, London = 
Jarrolds, 1934. 288pp., 8 figs. Price 10s. 6d. 
999 ie besu by anh tndia cnton la 
elton bl of exes leven seontcoteny 
cutha aijnt of hanes sommes Wt died fois 
Petal epee grees’ tae te pose oe 
Snel ling wenn Set hme Boe 
Hort anand eerlons Ser arate and 
TRoge" We isante anteater sonore 
cothious in the Femnaan are ey tonadoea, en ia 
Sceutelon it peck Sop on heeosoue sates, the 
canal pec ei ay ses oneal a ony 
Seer nT eating hate of So fae val obolas 
efng sa anil Sienna es ie 
ea 





























‘opis 
‘Tho cbaptors on twins inolude nov only ‘the 
‘most rocont work of Nowman, Mullor, Vorschuer and 
‘thors on heredity in identical twins roared apart, but 
f@ full account of tho original Siamoao twing and. a 
thorter statomont rogarding the similar, Biddonden 
maids, born in Kont in tho your 1100, The work is 
populasly written by an author who is evidently at home 
With his subject, Te might bo dosoribed as an up-to-date 
‘eoount of the biology of human roproduction. i. R. @. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Alriea Piles of Stones 
evin slew et recent correapondnce onthe 
DOA shsvomasie de achteo 
Usange:Provine of Ne oda say be 
tr BE intraarea Head 
tnen Ngoialangwty Chara netiva, and dare Modehe, 
geal Sti: “io eee ess Soheet ates a 
(0) "it you are on along ournay, latin tho afternoon 
KPou le sh s ang We ton yout dantnaton you 
“paps son apo inti es fw, 
“ End fio abi oe ce api Sede nes 
«Pel itve recchol ay tata Bie pide 
“ baat we bllve tnt tf wi Han an wil pt 
as 
Olle crow «suapa” Cust —von, 0 






‘onthe (Chewa) eno or two Fears (Mont) they cook @ 
Tee sottiy 0 borin the wllnge ft dass, 


relatives of the doceased person then proceed with 
their hoes to a Msolo treo, near the trunk they dig a hole, 
they then remove the méurning bands which they place 
in the hole at the bottom. The muoini maliro then takes 
‘8 small pot of beer, which has been earried from the 
village, and pours it into the hole on top of the bands. 
‘Tho relatives of tho deceased then ‘fill up the 
hole; when this is done the mint maliro proceeds to 





Jknok holo or erack in tho boor-pot which ho 
tho sound, tho peopl thn stand by’ while 
covers the motind with stonea} when ho has nished 
tho relatives tupapata to the mound saying: Rost well 
a and vo, and do not return and worry ou ohilden, 
‘ all‘of un ‘present must roturn and drink tho Malieo 
“ hoor without troublesome. or quaerelsomo hoasta." 

‘They then got up, the mtn mali remains stand 
with his bnek to tho mound ‘whilst tho. people p 
Tack to, tho village, wwhon ho silontly follows without 
Tooling back 

“They prosted to tho beor hut in tho village, on aeeeal 
thoy Suet, “The people whe remained che lage 
land did not go to the europa will groot those returning 
people by saying: “ Have you roturned well? They 
Jill oply :"" Yes, wo have returned well.” 

‘One villager then gives tho muint mialiro a pot of 
water with sohigh ho Waahos the dust off hitoblt. "The 
Imiviné malo then enters tho hut which eontains tho 
beer; and draws ono eup of boer (the oor will bo ready 
next day). Hl drinks’ amall quantity, when io hus 
finished he tells a woman tg take this pot outside " that 
swe may now drink it." ‘The other pots will be drunk 
nxt day, and any person may thon join in tho Maliro 
drinking on tat da. 

(©), Chilongamaree1, ‘Those piles of stonos are 
called Chilongamawo, a man or a woman adds to those 
in passing them, beonuse if they fall to do a0, they Know: > 
that they will Booorae impotent or bacren. 


ta on 
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2, If people are on a journey and they come to fork 
paths, some one may say lot us rest, tha travellers will 
‘then sit down and rest, talk and laugh. Perhaps one of 
the party, a tan or a woman, may suggest that ono of 








the party’ is impotent or barton a2 a joke, the othors 
‘would then say let us make a pile of storia for him or hor 
0 a4 to avoid non fertility; much a heap may consist of 


‘ones, dred wood, and perhapa earth er dint. 

‘Other peoplo on paasing nee this henp and eda to itso 
sstoavold tho ovilaof being non-fertilefor it ixconsidered 
‘Wrong to pas one of those heaps without dal 
‘Thin custom i vory old, and the old people ex 
by aging. thin our custom tha’ all 
oh © Ngoni, Chown and Senge people. 

3. Some Achown say that they malo thas hoaps of 
stores s0 that thoir wives and femalo relative, wil 
booome fertile and not boar citron with tho head ofthe 
hidabowe bird (Knorkaas?}, whieh, would happen, 
should they, when on’ Journey fail, n' passing one of 
‘hove heaps’ of atone, to! add ono 10 it 

(a) Basen “Achewa “ Chinameait* Ceremon 
Amongat th eaar Achowa thao an ntreating ie 
towards the latter part of the chinamwaltcoremony hel 
ft" tho chilongo tebe towards nunriao, On this irco 
Jango mud image of « ioopard, largo lizard or erocodie 
is placed, tho image i daubed over with rod, black, 
aiad whit spote to make ft look a very fore animal 
Daring’ the’ danco after tho ehinamteall girl haw boon 
uncovered and i ony woaring an old Pico of co 
hotwoon tho thighs she dancos behind the aphungu (in 
{ orouching attitudo, receiving many slaps and pinches), 
Moar wicompaneng arf the” dan toward hs 

Tid circ of aoated women folk 












































ME ciivon tne, the gets husbund appants onthe sco 
dcning towardn te shiengo holding itor a bow aid 
‘hoy of tn x the aplungo aad’ nama follow 
Analog bind hth. Mir O..Hxguen 
iserting pee on tho show atthe Dov D 
(ltA.. 1083, pe 128), doce not tnont 
{ron hen opposite tho tro he wil eier shoot 
Chilenga or ashe iwi hig axo; this provera i to 
show the otlookers whas ‘a fovce man fie husband i 
tind 'o warn the onlookers what wil bo the fate of the 
‘han whe coramits edultry with hs ye. "At tho som 
ota of tia part of the seremany a avi tho gure 
sp, and ‘hrown. sway ‘by: tho ‘Naming 
Xi shear na haben a ti us han aot 
‘ter be sonia haa te rghit to perfor te sovorony, 
And i ho wo would later ray the gil f ho wine 
ifthe gin in already married or promed in marrige 
ta aa io ty aan Yer 
hinamactt dane before the vorton, the Haband Wil 
Sporotch te grhanpy bferhand on the maior 
nau wie hw haw a brother, rogues hat brother 
to taketh huaband pace and go tireugh tha cormony 
{i hin send, Aecording to custom should the Iueband 
dio" the ‘brother who hs’ peetisipated in tho cheno 
teremony would then snr his siater-inlawy ad th 
‘would be upheld by tho g's relates 
lth stikoy at ch ngo fpr min his a 
consdered vary unfortunate Sn ibe’ usband 
iso er able"so give his wile chiki, te De 
gi wb ered wn" ote 























"Pha Jnformation wes obtained during an inquest on a 
‘Youth named Lunda, this lad rooeived a wound in the 
from Bho blade of an xo shen a native namod 

(@ brother of the husband) wes striking at tho 
whieh ‘be saised, the top of the axe handle 
truck tha tree and the blado flew out end hit Lund on. 
tho forehead infioting « ‘wound from. which ho died. 
rho husband ‘of the gist has sinco refased to cohabie 
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with hor and dectined to allow hor to enter his huts 
ovthat she in in truth wn ‘unfortunate ones 

‘Tacen. down from’ Maliya,Moranza, of Mwandauks 
vile ie Chinn, Hore darpaon Dit Meh, 
ative’ Phungu at the thinanicall coremony held during 
the month of July, 1034, Northorn Rhodes. 

Talia raw the motor of Lund and th 
seuoe Phone dhe eoremony.” Her vino f tin 

Yeday ‘custom may be necopiod as seetrats, 

ings Nyt). GORDON LANCASTER, 
Fort Jamoson, N. Rhodesia. Inspector of Police, 


“The Embryo Position. 
Bese eB sRquct, discuing. in that 
Seealouwurgntey Etre aie tigton des 295 
Hronucs oui ose eorga Potion 
concludes: “It is most risky and in cortain cases 
= primitives, knowledge of the 
* faattade shh he fot, eu sae went 
eet rely 
Sur the Talons bad doi knowledge atleast 
ati at Sassen had amen fr the merinenas 
Se"Yso" peony ann ktow he Total ‘teed Boo 
Mucrya ana', 

‘het word eves reveals a nate of mind. which 
weit fords" Ie seme ner te thotwentick 
Sets Bteopace hatany see algutd ‘hove iow 
Seah acer Pet kno ot ey atc know recent i 
vate oni dover the ttl positon rscel thet 
oy et rhe ; 

ie it atone analomy was long hampered by 
rege Raa avon ‘ns th ony petto Bhs ok 
toquire it aro studants of shatomy. ‘There are no such 
Seat a tse ttl Lone eect Conaitas hove 
cesta oneearaic for ieeolag aneucage Les 
puto weve tb nana in arn be 
See race eonseing ihe sanyo 
‘he hruman Bo 
































oy 
Giviliantion does not mean all 


gains know 
Dut lows too. Thero are children in London who. 
know ‘what’ cow is like ‘A. M, HOCART. 








Pottery from Ipevich and Swantcomnbe (3a, 
1034, 195), a ie st a 
Be mead $e: seals iy. Sen 
J.B, BurcbSl ond. Moie*Upper Pals. 296 
Tree tn “tacit aad” Soanenocee? 
btn Tag is, aletndestantings may arc, A nob 
es Deere nag eg en giory 
poe Penge ge meinen ee 
Tie ted aed wil een: Buta wl Ma 
2 Best ete "sua ns Gs oan othe 
seseeiiesciTon yet evr sak Lac econ stant 
Sart eZines il au cork te Wik 
Me Suse et Ip egal pin 
Haire Sr es ef oe coe ie 
es oe See ocak teat acaiy © 
Se asec Gee ete eae es ate 
ee eee see eocaad chase soem oe 
{Sony Tg owrgng to dopa sontaning te 
Syste talus” ithfousery an plabiooee! a 
ereaian' tn fai 
Soe oie cn be dep 
che teetea NY oSetag dope ties ala 
Br endE bo dniods “should th cohsmtibos named in 
Se ete tedden 8 may" indeed ect to the 
See See Lac ceell an Mitr ae ght 
SPR eect oa cs pronto cs nch ok 

















16 moment then, 








considered the matter, it can ol ‘say nothing. 
‘The matter is eub judice and perhape it would bo better 
for the moment to marl timo and ‘wait and see.” 


MC. BURKITT. 
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Tasmanjan Language, (f. Maas, 198, 60, 

Bin Rite Stake” maddy "vomote _timen 
QI] hein Brslsh wlaer atl toatl porpetroted 

Neeramel Moige® (Karnsel lta) aad Soa 
“casts (Strasrati lsrekence tan he place on ths 
poet of ou pers area ot as se 
Pees st or plone i Soci eae ge 

















Walker (Max, 66, 1034) as indicating “extraordinary 
variation in’ tribal langyage.’ Towrick and. blather- 
away are both pure "Hobson-Jobson,” that ia to say 
the approximation of the phonetics of a foreign worl 
to. some, usually Inappropriate, words in. lnglish 


Towrick would appeat to bo a finn degradation of some 
‘word which is also represented by cowanrigga, euegnitia 
‘and Iovtina. " Vaigui and ouagut are suiliciently alike 
‘ be the amo word either with a small dialectal change 
of pronimeiation or recorded by people with different 
phonetic appreciations. 


‘Some word partaking of the natures of both pelverata « 


‘and vaigui could have perhaps produced the egregious 
bratheracay. Te is unlikely that more than three, oF at 
the outside four, words are represented by the eight 
rovorted. 'D. H. GORDON. 
Small Arms School, Pachmashi, Central Provinces. 








Nigeria, 
“in,—the onelosd photographs roprant bi 
998 remuinn st nce peofo exkured barat by 8 
Geel te Olvore asain of the Got 
clan of the Deu Tous Seaton Nise 
heres ne erent hog Sf tena in the clan bee 
smarter aie Baler eet Sait tig in te pertouat 
Fae ae are el ean aiid) ts the 
se Sappointat ar vcked sea 
‘te nse! ody preurond ithe dging up ofthe 
cary rains oP eke ofanting ghost Hors Ce place 













‘thorw these are buried in the compound and the throwing. 
‘of them away in the ‘bad bush (ajo ohla)—a portion * 
fof'unfarmed land reserved for this purposd abd usually 
‘seared to some spirit. In some cases the bones, more 
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‘usually those of the slcull, are broken in pieess; in the caso 
of exceptionally wicked’ ghosts the temains are burnt, 
broken up into powder, and soattered abroad, 








What became of the remains shown in the phistograps, 
or what wickedness their ghoste had commited, f 
Sannot tll” Tear upon thetn aosidentally one morn 
Snva place whero a mamber of paths mot and wan 
retamed a fow hotrs later all traces of them ad. dig- 
peared and the only thing which masked the spo 
‘Was a sail * medicine” the purpose of which, Tale: 
{iontly discovered, was to prevent my talking eng anton 
ih the matter, JONES. 
Okiger, Owersi Province, 
5. Nigeria 


Fear of the Dead, 
sine Deaton sponta of the beer fash 
999 “ctiniccion byeshoonlestpenoctne mn ct 
cout pou bc obser He antnee haeaat 
inttigaee itd cok be deduce mente ee 
Siealhtes nal rad atl teal be on 
to aiffete ta foe asst apostle’ by oe facts aay 
Taos aescn ae ensued hae at sha 
epee hanes seat 
Be tes ram further to appoee th 
wit nacht me ie caper ot anti dee 
Tcoverion he Sperone aot aie ag a 
tate agulemee ee wien mt a a 
Tanng Solve! td tome tua f pein he 
Souons, "Lone tan ore honited pea es 
ompllay ignorant ofthe cause of Boraytea beloved 
fea tye could “be bank as hae tae aso 
Te'woull soem, sccorcing & Dr. Bitton: that Naveed 
sol tls ostenencias bal ar ere neta 
te naar 
‘Dr Maton says that uta ‘ecor is lrgly lt 
tho riepplcaic of corte aeration Pont 
stagls a tacutcleing setolo ots ay te baa 
eririndanvs tho coaytecnstobas af cneel spa 
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Lectures, usually illustrated by lantern slides or films, are. given twice monthly, |” 
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and afterwards discussed, and specimens and drawings are exhibited. 

Among the members of the Institute are many well-known explorers, excavators of 
prehistoric sites, and experts in the various branches of science in which the Institute 
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to persons (of both sexes) who are interested in’any of the subjects with which it deals. 
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